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BLIND CHANCE—OR GOD? 


By A. L. Cortie, S.J., D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 


S a representative in the cult 


of agnostic science we may 
select Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., 
Hunterian Professor and Conserva- 
tor of the Museum of the Royal 


College of Surgeons. He is a very 
distinguished man of science, well 
known for his studies in human 
anatomy. In the lecture which is 
delivered annually to honor the 
memory of Huxley, he is reported 
to have declared that teleology, so 
familiar to the readers of Paley, 
had “disappeared from the vocabu- 
lary of men of science.” Neverthe- 
less, the lecturer hastened to ac- 
cept an “evolutionary predestina- 
tion,” which he declared was sug- 
gested by Huxley himself, in place 
of the older “design in nature.”* 

When one wishes to impress a 
popular audience, and to bolster up 
a destructive doctrine, there is 
nothing so effective as the coining 
of a sonorous phrase, especially if 


iReport of the lecture in the London Times, 
June 28, 1923. 


the words employed are of the ses- 
quipedalian variety. The veiled 
hope is that people will not trouble 
to analyze them or to inquire into 
their exact meaning and import. 
Now, leaving aside the more spe- 
cialized theological sense of the 
word, which we are not concerned 
with in the present instance, “pre- 
destination” means the ordaining 
or determination of events before 


‘they come to pass, or the previous 


determination or appointment of 
events. And “evolutionary predes- 
tination” means the ordaining or 
etermination of events before they 
ome to pass, by the gradual pro- 
cess of the change of species in 
the living order, through the agen- 
cies of natural selection and sur- 
val of those creatures which are 
ost adapted to their environment 
the supposed struggle for exist- 
ence. As a hypothesis in the do- 
main of natural science, this doc- 
trine has without doubt been most 
fruitful in codrdinating and in 
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extending natural knowledge. But 
he would be a bold man who would 
assert that this scientific hypothe- 
sis, due to the genius of Darwin, 
has been absolutely and rigidly 
proved. Even the Fathers of the 
Church, as, for instance, St. Augus- 
tine among the Latins, and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa among the 
Greeks, would advocate some evo- 
lutionary process in the biological 
and natural orders. But that the 
particular mode of evolution as 
imagined by Darwin is true, is very 
problematical. It has _ received 
some rude knocks from the experi- 
ments in heredity, beginning with 
the investigations of the Augustin- 
ian Abbot Mendel. When Darwin- 
ism is transferred from the domain 
of natural science to become a 
philosophy of life, it leads directly 
to such competition, uninformed 


by charity, as renders war, for in- 
stance, according to the phrase of 


General Bernhardi, a “biological 
necessity.” 

But we are not concerned with 
Darwinism. Those who wish to 
ascertain the Catholic point of 
view are recommended to read the 
luminous expositions in Sir Ber- 
tram Windle’s Religien and 
Science. When Sir Arthur Keith 
tells us that teleology has “disap- 
peared from the vocabulary of men 
of scienee,” he means, of course, 
of some men of science; and we 
doubt very much whether such 
men of science are in a majority 
among modern thinkers. Teleology 
is the study or doctrine of final 
causes or ends, especially as related 
to evidences of design or purpose in 
nature. Or, again, “teleological” re- 
fers to processes dealing with design 
or purpose, especially in natural 
phenomena. Professor Keith would, 
accordingly, exclude any idea of a 
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purpose or a design in nature. 
This is crude materialism and pure 
naturalism, disguised under the 
sounding shibboleth, “evolutionary 
predestination.” This is to exclude 
God and His good Providence from 
any part in the processes of nat- 
ural causes. 

Now, without disputing as to any 
particular mode of evolution, the 
mere fact of admitting any evolu- 
tion at all leads, by pure reason 
alone, to the admittance of a First 
Cause, and of what philosophically 
is its equivalent, a Pure Act, or 
God. Moreover, it also leads to the 
admittance not only of a Creative 
Act, but of its necessary corollary, 
a Providential design in the course 
of nature and in the working out 
of the laws of nature. 

We begin by postulating, as a 
truth of pure reason, the admit- 
tance of the existence of God, as 
the Creator of all things, organic 
and inorganic, in the realms of 
nature. The wonderful harmony 
and beauty in the working out of 
nature’s laws demands a First 
Cause. In his “Contemplation of 
Divine Love,” St. Ignatius of Loyola 
says that God dwells in the ele- 
ments, giving them being. By the 
elements are meant those essential 
entities without the existence of 
which life would be impossible. 
These fundamental entities are 
earth, water, fire, air. Let us sup- 
pose them to be resolved into the 
primeval atoms from which they 
are formed. Air, for instance, is a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, 
with certain inert gases, as argon, 
neon, krypton, xenon, with traces 
of carbonic acid, and a consider- 
able amount of water vapor. Water 
itself is a chemical compound of 
atoms of oxygen and atoms of hy- 
drogen. The earth is made up of 
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a great number and variety of 
chemical elements, forming rocks, 
soils, and minerals. The sources 
of heat are combustion, compres- 
sion, friction, the internal heat of 
the earth, and principally the heat 
derived from the rays of the sun. 
The mode of the propagation of 
heat, which is by conduction, by 
convection, and by radiation, does 
not concern us at present. But 
life could not exist on earth with- 
out the primary entity, heat. 
Whence came earth, air, water, 
fire? Science claims to have 
traced back their origin to the po- 
tentialities contained in a moving 
primeval nebula. Moreover, in 
most nebule we may say that their 
chief constituents are atoms of hy- 
drogen, helium, and of a substance 
not yet found in our chemical lab- 
oratories on earth, nebulium. And 
to push the process of disintegra- 
tion still further back, according 
to modern science, these simple at- 
oms of hydrogen and helium, for 
instance, are miniature solar sys- 
tems with a central sun, on which 
is a positive electrical charge, and 
a planetary system of minute elec- 
trons, the number of these satel- 
lites of negative charge being equal 


to the number of units of positive - 


electricity on the nucleus. Hydro- 
gen is the simplest of all these sys- 
tems, the nucleus having one posi- 
tive charge, and the satellite system 
being restricted to one electron. 
Helium has two positive charges on 
the nucleus, and two negatively 
charged electrons. It is probable 
that different arrangements of hy- 
drogen and electrons in the nucleus 
form the proton or positively 
charged portion of all substances. 
An atom, in fact, is a miniature 
/ solar system: the proton repre- 
senting the sun; the electrons circu- 
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lating around it, the planets. The 
size of the nucleus is approximately 
the ten-million-millionth part of a 
centimeter, and the dimensions of 
the atomic system are about one 
hundred thousand times the dimen- 
sions of the nucleus. 

Now, the mere fact that the 
primitive nebulz are built up of 
atoms of electrical matter in mo- 
tion, and, according to the evolu- 
tionists, contain the potentialities 
of all substances, inorganic and or- 
ganic, proves that the nebulz could 
not have been, of themselves, the 
ultimate source of the four ele- 
ments necessary for the existence, 
not only of human life, but of 
all and every form of life, vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and intellectual, on 
this or any other possible abode of 
life.| We may allow as a plausible 
hypothesis that the highly tenuous 
giant red stars have been formed 
from the dark matter in which the 
Milky Way, according to the obser- 
vations of Father Hagen of the Vat- 
ican Observatory, seems to be im- 
bedded. But the only process even 
witnessed by astronomers in the 
formation of nebulz is that from 
new stars. Consequently, it is not 
absolutely certain, with a certainty 
admitting of no doubt, that stars 
have been formed from the nebulz. 

But let that pass, for in any case 
all matter of which we are cogni- 
zant is compounded of atoms, the 
constituent parts of which are in 
motion, and which, according to 
the evolutionist, are endowed with 
the potentialities of all substances 
to be, inorganic or organic. Or, if 
this be to overstate their position, 
all living beings are built up of 
minute cells which contain such 
potentialities. But potentialities 
must be reduced to action, the po- 
tential energies contained in such 
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minute entities, inorganic or or- 
ganic, must become kinetic before 
the process of evolution can be 
started, or can be carried on. And 
all these changes, modifications, 
alterations, transformations, must 
be dependent on some being other 
than that which changes, for the 
primeval atoms of hydrogen or of 


helium, or the primitive simple or- — 


ganic cells, do not contain within 
themselves any adequate reasons 
for the changes they are supposed 
to undergo. 

The difficulty is not solved by in- 
voking “evolutionary predestina- 
tion” and excluding the predestin- 
ator. The question, reduced to its 
simplest elements, is this: What 
agency placed the primeval atoms 
and cells in a position of advantage 
in space, and what agency endowed 
them with movement? Unless we 
wish to stultify our reason, and to 
contradict ourselves, we must 
necessarily affirm the existence of 
a Being—called by philosophers a 
Pure Act, and by believers 
Almighty God—Whose nature is 
free from the changes to which all 
things in our experience are sub- 
ject. JSo that the very admittance 
or asseveration of an evolutionary 
process in nature leads directly to 
the acknowledgment of God. Since 
this Supreme Being is exempt from 
all capacity of change or of poten- 
tiality, He is Immutable, Eternal, 
All-Perfect. And we are asked to 
believe that God, having created all 
these entities and potentialities, 
left them to themselves to work 
out the marvelous natural objects 
we see all around us—in the skies, 
on the earth, in the air, in the 
waters of the earth; seas and lands, 
mountains and _ valleys; birds, 
beasts, and fishes in wonderful va- 
riety and beauty; and above all, 
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man himself, with his bodily and 
mental gifts—by a sort of blind 
chance, which is to be called “evo- 
lutionary predestination,” and 
which excludes all notion of design 
in nature. 

As well ask us to believe that 
some tons of coal, a sufficiency of 
water, and the elements of a steam- 
engine should be left to themselves 
to form a moving locomotive. 
Whatever evolutionary process has 
been active in nature, the God of 
nature and His loving Providence 
must not be excluded from it. And 
to exclude design in nature is to ex- 
clude the Providence of God. St. 
Ignatius tells us, in the “Contem- 
plation” to which we have already 
referred, to study Almighty God, 
not only in His existence in all 
nature, but as acting and energiz- 
ing in nature. 

It may be that we are listening 
to a superb musical symphony, and 
intellectually we are struck with 
admiration at the skill with which 
it has been put together. We rec- 
ognize the principal themes and 
watch their development: now the 
strings, now the wood-wind, now 
the horns and trumpets, are em- 
ployed with consummate skill to 
enunciate and to blend together the 
thoughts of the composer in glori- 
ous harmony. We exclaim: What 
a beautiful and masterly composi- 
tion! But our praise does not 
terminate in the mere art of the 
music, we naturally and instinc- 
tively go on to ask: Who composed 
such a beautiful and well-conceived 
composition, who is the author of 
the work? And our praise termi- 
nates in the person whose mind 
evolved the music. Similarly with 
a painting, or a stupendous work 
of engineering, in which every part 
is perfectly adapted to attain the 
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end desired. Our praise must 
eventually terminate in a person 
and not in a thing. I look at a 
beautiful flower,—‘“consider the 
lilies of the field . . . not even Sol- 
omon in all his glory was arrayed 
as one of these,”—or I admire a 
wonderful disposition of colors in 
the wing of a butterfly, or in a mag- 
nificent stretch of scenery, for ex- 
ample the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado River, or, again, the har- 
mony and the beauty in the stars of 
the firmament. Words of aston- 
ishment, exclamations of admira- 
tion, rise naturally to my lips. Is 
my praise to terminate in these 
wonders of nature, these splendors 
of the heavens, themselves? It 


would not be according to the intel- 
ligent nature of man that it should 
so terminate. 
derful things come about? 


How did these won- 
Who 
made them? God, of course, made 
them, no one else could have made 
them, and my mind is not to be 
satisfied with empty phrases such 
as “evolutionary predestination.” 
Since a person, and not a thing, 
is the ultimate term in all praise, it 
follows that Almighty God, Who is 
most perfect, could not have created 
all the wonderful beings we con- 
template on this earth, or in the 
heavens, including man himself, 
except for His own praise and 
glory. The elements praise Him, 
the stars praise Him, the powers of 
nature praise Him, the mountains, 
the valleys, the seas, the rivers 
‘ praise Him; all living creatures 
which are not endowed with intelli- 
gence praise Him, beasts, birds, and 
fishes, flowers, and herbs, and trees, 
because they are a credit to their 
Creator. This is material praise. 
And Man, because he knows God 
and His attributes, and knowing 
Him loves Him, praises Him in a 
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higher manner with formal and ex- 
plicit praise. This is the end of all 
creation, the external glory of God, 
Who, being All-Perfect and All- 
Sufficient in Himself, has no need 
of any creation. In His infinite 
Goodness He has created us for His 
praise and for His glory. 

The Providence of God, or the 
“design in nature,” shows itself in 
all creation, since the universe has 
not come about by chance, but ac- 
cording to a pattern conceived by 
God from all eternity, and accord- 
ing to the determination of His holy 
Will. For there is nothing which 
deserves more the name of a work 
of Providence, than that in which 
all the circumstances have been 
regulated by an absolute and de- 
tailed resolution. Consequently, if 
we consider the essences of crea- 
tures, they have been made for an 
end proper to each one, that is to 
say, their operation, and for an end 
common to all, which is the glory 
of God. Accordingly, they have in 
themselves a disposition and tend- 
ency to an end, and this tendency 
is impressed upon them by Divine 
Providence. Again, by creation, 
beings have received forces, quali- 
ties, temperament, place, order, fig- 


‘ ure, most suitable to each for its 


state, its operation, its particular 
end. But what else is this but to be 
well ordered and endowed for its 
end? And this is a work of Provi- 
dence. Again, creation is the work 
of a supreme Worker, Who has 
made everything for a final end, 
which is none other than the Work- 
er Himself and His own glory. Con- 
sequently, in as much.:as this uni- 
verse contains bodies of a certain 
size, of a certain number, in certain 
situations, with certain qualities, 
forces, dispositions, at a certain 
time, in a certain place, in a certain 
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order, endowed with affinities or 
repugnances; in as much, too, as 
they are constituted in a definite 
manner, and not otherwise, this is 
the work of Divine Providence, of 
God, Who has created everything 
according to an ordered plan, and 
for ends which He Himself has de- 
termined. This is the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church as set forth by 
the distinguished theologian, Father 
Leonard Lessius,? and it is entirely 
consonant with right reason. 
Otherwise we must suppose that 
God, having created the primeval 
elements of all things, and having 
endowed them with their potential- 
ities, stands aside as a disinter- 
ested spectator and allows them to 
react one upon the other by chance. 
“The Providence of God,” to quote 
Lessius again,* “extends itself to 
everything, since in all the works 
of nature, and in the entire uni- 
verse, nothing can take place which 
God has not considered beforehand, 
in the infinite light of His Wisdom, 
and with a sovereign exactitude.” 

Consequently, if organic evolution 
should be proved by natural science 
up to the hilt, as, of course, so far 
it has not been, and omitting the 
creation of the soul of man, which 
is the immediate work of God, the 
very fact of evolution would de- 
mand an Immutable, Immaterial, 
Eternal First Cause, Who by His 
Power and His Wisdom would 
from all eternity have fixed the 
order and the mode of the evolu- 
tionary process, and would watch 
over each detail by His loving 
Providence. 

And in all creation we recognize 
the attributes of the Creator. Take, 
for instance, the splendor of the 
heavens, the number of the stars 


2The Divine Perfections, Book XI. ch. li. 
8The Divine Names, ch. xxix. 
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and nebulz and globular clusters, 
—more than one thousand million 
in our system alone,—their im- 
mense distances, extending as far 
as tens of thousands of light years, 
their orderly arrangement, their va- 
riety in the scale of stellar evolu- 
tion. Do they not speak to us of a 
Supreme Being, Who is Omnipo- 
tent, Omniscient; of God, Who is 
Wisdom, and Beauty, and Majesty, 
and Glory? Gaspard Monge, one 
of the savants who accompanied 
Napoleon the Great on his Egyp- 
tian campaign, tells us how Napo- 
leon, on fine nights beneath the 
stars, would question him about 
the science of astronomy and about 
the wonders of the heavens. Then 
he would become thoughtful and 
would ask, “But who made all 
that?” and go on to express his 
astonishment that men could be 
found who would deny the exist- 
ence, the power, and the wisdom 
of the Creator.* 

Again, as an example at the 
other end of the scale, consider the 
redness of the petal of a rose. The 
physicist will tell us that the color 
is red because the petal absorbs all 
the colors of the spectrum except 
the red, which it reflects to our 
eyes. But if we inquire further as 
to the mechanism by which this re- 
sult is effected, the botanist will 
describe to us living cells, millions 
of them to the cubic inch, with 
various coloring matters, and a 
marvelous arrangement of these 
cells, so that the color reflected to 
our eyes should be of the specified 
tint. 

All nature is full of such exqui- 
site adaptation of means to some 
particular end. As Father T. J. 
Walshe so well says, in his excellent 


4A. Hilliard Atteridge, in The Month, June, 
1921, p. 498. 
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work on The Principles of Christian 
Apologetics, “From the evolution of 
a sun with its attendant planets 
down to the arrangements of cells 
in a plant, the purposive order and 
harmony manifest in every depart- 
ment exclude the action of chance. 
The instinct of animals, their won- 
derful ‘untaught ability,’—such as 
the ability of a spider analogous to 
the intelligent work of a weaver, or 
the ability of the bee which seems 
to be the outcome of wide mathe- 
matical knowledge,—postulates the 
direction of an intelligent cause. 
Nor is the orderly development of 
phenomena—including the origin 
of the ‘fittest’ adaptations—ac- 
counted for by necessity. Indeed, 


‘necessity’ is no explanation... . 
The laws of nature, in virtue of 
which order is evolved and adapta- 
tions appear, are not absolutely 


necessary; they are only hypothet- 
ically necessary, i. e., if an end or 
aim be realized, the means to the 
end are hypothetically necessary; 
if an action of vision be accom- 
plished, the conditions of sight are 
hypothetically necessary. Thus the 
end or final cause, though realized 
last of all, is first in intention, and 
proceeds from an _ Intelligent 
Cause.” To which we add that “ev- 
olutionary predestination,” since it 
is meant to exclude all notion of 
design in nature, must connote 
chance. There is no middle term. 

The preceding argumentation, 
derived from reason, is evidently 
most consonant with the teachings 
of revealed religion and with the 
doctrine preached by Our Blessed 
Lord in the Gospels. It could not be 
otherwise, for reason cannot con- 
tradict faith. In His Sermon on the 
Mount, where Our Blessed Lord 
would exhort His hearers to moral 
faith, or confidence in Divine Prov- 
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idence, He appeals to the care 
which His Heavenly Father exer- 
cises)in the case of such creatures 
as birds and flowers: “Behold the 
birds of the air, for they neither 
sow, nor do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, and your heavenly Fath- 
er feedeth them.” And again: 
“Consider the lilies of the fields, 
how they grow; they labour not, 
neither do they spin. But I say to 
you, that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of 
these. And if the grass of the field, 
which is to-day, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, God doth so 
clothe; how much more you, O ye 
of little faith?’® 

This doctrine is quite explicit, 
and admits of no cavil. It is God 
who feeds the birds, it is God who 
gives the flowers their beauty, it 
is God who clothes the fields with 
grass, for “He created all things 
that they might be.”* And, to quote 
again from Father Walshe, “The 
Catholic doctrine which teaches 
that God has created in time, and 
not from eternity, is confirmed by 
physical science. Though creation 
from eternity has been defended by 
some writers as theoretically possi- 
ble, yet the constant ‘dissipation’ 
of energy to which physical science 
bears testimony, points not only to 
the end of the universe as the abode 
of life, but to a beginning when the 
vast cosmic machine was like a 
clock wound up and set going.” 
Evolutionary predestination de- 
mands a Predestinator Who created 
all things by design, and guides 
them to their appointed ends by a 
loving Providence. On this point 
reason and faith are in perfect ac- 
cord. 

When Dante reaches the gate of 
purgatory, he meets an angel who 

sMatthew, vi. 26-30. 6Wisdom, 1. 14 
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bears beneath his robe “two keys 
of metal twain: the one was gold, 
its fellow silver.” These two keys 
are emblematical, the golden one 
of authority, the silver one. of 
wisdom. Both are needed to open 
the gate. 


“*Whenever one 

Faileth of these, that in the key- 
hole straight 

It turn not, to this alley then expect 

Access in vain.’ Such were the 
words he spake. 

‘One is more precious: 
other needs, 

Skill and sagacity, large share of 
each, 

Ere its good task to disengage the 
knot 

Be worthily performed.’ ”* 


but the 


In matters concerning reason and 
faith, it is the golden key, that of 
?Purgatorio, Canto ix. Cary’s translation. 
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authority, which unlocks the gate 
and gives us access to the truths 
of religion by revelation. But, at the 
same time, the mysteries of faith, 
though above reason, are not con- 
trary to reason, provided the silver 
key of wisdom be used with skill 
and sagacity. Dante was born in 
1265; he died in 1321. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who was born in 1227, and 
who died in 1274, was almest his 
contemporary. Surely the Angel 
of the Schools, who inspires all ar- 
gumentation on the relation of rea- 
son to faith, has made use of both 
keys, not only the golden key of 
authority, but also the silver key 
of wisdom, with consummate skill 
and sagacity to unfold to us the 
truths of God’s revelation and the 
reasonableness of our Faith. For, 
in the words of the Council of the 
Vatican, “There can never be any 
true dissension between faith and 
reason.” 








LILAC LIVES. 


By Eve Woopsurn LEary. 


ARTHA CARRINGTON stood 

in the doorway of her little 
white cottage, gazing a bit wistfully 
at the splendid scene before her. 
What could be more beautiful than 
this dew-kissed morning in early 
spring—grass a rich emerald cov- 
ering the broad sweep of land in 
front of the cottage; the sweet ex- 
travagant odor of the lilac bushes 
with their purple-laden blossoms; 
trees sprouting with tender green 
leaves; and over all, like a gentle 
blessing, the clear blue of the 


sky? 
Yet the glory of this perfect 


morning struck no_ responsive 
chord in the soul of Martha Carring- 
ton. She had seen too many perfect 
mornings and imperfect mornings 
from that little doorway to be great- 
ly stirred by either. For that mat- 
ter, nothing ever happened in that 
little white cottage to stir Martha; 
there was a deadly, stifling monot- 
ony about her life there, which she 
had grown to hate with a burning, 
passionate protestation. 

She sighed deeply and turned 
away from the door, closing it 
sharply behind her. She went 
through the broad old hall into the 
kitchen. For a moment her eyes 
rested, in something like sheer des- 
peration, upon the old iron sink 
with its clumsy iron pump, quite 
a triumph in its day. Time was 
when she had laboriously carried 
all the water from the spring, a 
quarter of a mile away, to the 


I. 


How eagerly she had antic- 
ipated the installation of that 
pump in her kitchen! But now! 
Sixty years of the farm had dulled 
her sense of appreciation—her 
sense of anything for that matter. 

The farm had belonged to Mar- 
tha’s father; it was the scene of her 
birthplace; the scene of her whole 
life. Martha had grown up, a bash- 
ful, unattractive girl, unsought by 
the village beaux, until the advent 
of Joe Carrington as hired man 
upon the farm. Then had followed 
a few brief months of courtship, 
when life was colored a rich rosy 
hue. She knew the joy of being a 
woman courted; and the fact that 
Joe Carrington desired the farm, 
with Martha as a means to this 
quest, did not disturb the girl, for 
she never knew. Indeed, had any- 
one voiced such an unkind sug- 
gestion to her, she would have 
hotly denied it, so swayed was she 
by the rapture of this first and only 
wooing. 

Well, she had married Joe, and 
the years had slipped by. Her par- 
ents had ceased toiling, only when 
they were gently lowered into their 
graves in Spring Forest Cemetery. 
Thereafter Martha and Joe had as- 
sumed the burden of the farm. If 
Joe’s spirit ever rebelled, he gave no 
sign. He was a stolid, sober man, 
uneducated, unimaginative. His 
one great desire in life had been to 
have a farm of his own; he had 
achieved this, or nearly so, for if he 


house. 
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did not actually possess the farm, 
he owned Martha and the farm was 
hers, so it amounted to the same 
thing, and he was content. 

But Martha was imaginative. She 
saw life slipping, and through cer- 
tain outside influences could real- 
ize vaguely something of what she 
had missed, was missing daily for 
that matter. 

For instance, there had been the 
trip to Cleveland when she was 
thirty—twelve years married— 
quite an old married woman, even 
then. This trip had opened her 
eyes to another world quite differ- 
ent from her own shut-in life; had 
broadened her vision. She had 
gone at that time to visit a dying 
aunt. The aunt had left her a tidy 
little sum; just enough, Martha re- 
flected bitterly, to build the new 


barn and buy some new Jersey 
cows. 

She had seen other women then, 
women whose clothes fitted them, 
women with clear, smooth complex- 
ions and perfectly arranged coif- 


fures, and she had marveled at 
their surety, their poise, their self- 
confidence. Martha was awkward 
and shy and self-conscious, and she 
knew instinctively that she was 
dowdy. Her plain white linen 
“shirt waists” bulged out in the 
back; her black mohair skirts al- 
ways hung down too far in the 
back and flared up in front; she 
was all wrong, and she knew it. 
With the advent of the automo- 
bile, Martha had experienced new 
feelings of dismay at the limitations 
of her life. The macadam road had 
not gone past the farm, but there 
was a good dirt road, and many 
cars shot past daily, little rattling, 
noisy cars, and large, quiet, luxuri- 
ous limousines. It was the latter 
which interested Martha. What 
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must life be for the ones who pos- 
sessed these—these sumptuous, 
wondrous palaces on wheels? 

At noon Joe came in from the 
flelds. He “washed up” slowly, at 
the long iron sink, pumping the 
water into a dark blue granite 
washbasin; shaking his head like a 
great grizzly bear and mopping his 
face on the heavy crash towel 
which hung by the sink. Then he 
went over to the spotless oilcloth- 
covered table and sat down heavily 
in a straight kitchen chair. 

“Morgan—the durned ol’ fool’s 
sold his farm,” he ventured, mash- 
ing his boiled potatoes down firmly 
upon his plate with his fork. 

Martha stopped short, midway 
between the stove and the table, 
the dish of salt-pork gravy which 
she was carrying trembling ever so 
slightly in her wrinkled old hands. 

“Morgan’s sold his farm!” she 
repeated incredulously. “An’ they 
a-goin’ to the village to live I ex- 
pect.” 

Joe nodded slowly. His sandy 
hair was surprisingly free from 
white for his sixty-five years, as 
was also his reddish mustache. He 
reached a hard-crusted, worn, wrin- 
kled hand for the thick, creamy 
gravy. 

“Yes, a-goin’ to the village. She” 
—there was a scathing emphasis 
upon the word—‘“she couldn’t stan’ 
the farm no longer.” 

Martha sat down opposite her 
husband and nodded slowly. “Liz 
Morgan—las’ time I seen her, she 
told me ef she was ever goin’ to 
git off the farm, now was the time. 
She ain’t give her husband no 
peace till he’s sold out—I know 
Lizzie’s kind.” There was a touch 
of reproach and a touch of envy 
in this last. 

“Wall, I'd like to see any woman 
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tell me to sell my farm, I would,” 
Joe said. 

Martha smiled. During the 
forty odd years of their married 
life there had existed a sort of un- 
written agreement that the farm 
should be spoken of as Joe’s, and 
Martha’s right to the place persist- 
ently ignored, until now, by the 
law of adverse possession, it seemed 
actually to belong to Joe. 

“An ol’ woman like her,” Joe 
continued, “with one foot in the 
grave, a-gallivantin’ off to the vil- 
lage to live! Morgan’s plumb crazy 
to do it, I say, plumb crazy.” 

Martha sighed. “She got so she 
couldn’t sleep nights, couldn’t stan’ 
the quiet, couldn’t—” 

“Fiddlesticks!” Joe interrupted 
impatiently. “Ef she was my wife, 


she’d a stood it.” 
Martha made no reply to this, 


and they finished the meal in 
silence. Presently Joe pushed his 
chair back from the table, rose la- 
boriously, and retired to the field. 
Martha washed the dishes, got a 
basket of mending, and sat down by 
the little front window. But her 
eyes and thoughts strayed. So Liz- 
zie Morgan had finally essayed her 
escape. Lizzie was like that, Martha 
reflected enviously. Lizzie would 
fret her way into heaven, if need 
be. Her methods were simple and 
sure. She would stand outside the 
pearly gates and fret incessantly at 
St. Peter, until the latter, in sheer 
exhaustion, would admit her. 

Martha’s quick ear caught the 
sound of an approaching car. She 
pulled aside the little dotted Swiss 
curtain and peered out eagerly, just 
as the car swung into view around 
the curve by the old watering 
trough. 

The car was sumptuous enough 
to give pause to a more critical eye 
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than Martha Carrington’s. It was a 
large wine-colored limousine; there 
was a liveried chauffeur, and in the 
back seat Martha discerned a lady 
and a little girl. She almost held 
her breath in admiration. What a 
life! What a life! 

Even as she watched, the car 
slowed down and finally stopped 
directly in front of the little white 
cottage. The chauffeur jumped 
out, looked the car over anxiously, 
spoke to the lady in the back seat, 
and presently made his way up the 
little gravel path which led to the 
cottage. 

Martha, in a little flurry of excite- 
ment, answered the clang of the 
ancient doorbell. 

“I wonder if I might use your 
telephone. I’m—my car is out of 
commission.” 

Martha shook her head. “I’m 
sorry. We ain’t got no ‘phone. 
You’ll find one at Morgan’s—next 
farm above here.” 

He thanked her and departed. 
Martha started back to the little sit- 
ting room to resume her mending, 
then swiftly changed her mind, and 
went out into the dooryard. She 
pretended to be puttering about 
some flowers in front of the house, 
but her eyes and thoughts mostly 
were upon the car in front and its 
occupants. 

The child was uneasy. She 
climbed over the seats, leaned far 
out of the window, and finally 
opened the door and jumped lightly 
to the ground. The woman spoke 
to her, but she paid not the slightest 
attention, running up the path to 
where Martha was bending over a 
bed of tulips. Martha turned now 
and looked at the little girl admir- 
ingly. She was about seven years 
old, a dark little elf of a girl, with 
plain bobbed hair, large brown in- 
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quiring eyes, a sweet, piquant little 
face, which her bright-red tam-o’- 
shanter and red coat set off to the 
very best of advantage. 

The child smiled and Martha 
smiled. 

“I—I just love lilacs,” she ven- 
tured, eyes resting rapturously upon 
the large lilac bush by the door of 
the cottage. 

Martha was pleased. “I’d—lI'd as 
lief give you a bunch ef your ma 
wouldn’t mind,” she offered. 

The child hopped about eagerly. 
“She isn’t my mother, she’s my 
grandmother, and she lets me do 
just what I want to—al’ays.” She 
turned now and ran to meet the 
elderly lady coming up the little 
path. 

Martha appraised her in one 
swift glance; the tall erect figure, 


not much like Martha’s thin stooped 


shoulders; the wealth of white 
glistening hair; Martha’s own was 
thin and streaked and scraggly; the 
clear white skin with only a few 
wrinkles; Martha’s skin seemed to 
be all wrinkles, especially her 
hands; the long black satin coat 
with its lining of white; the black 
georgette dress trimmed with steel 
beads; Martha wore an old, tightly 
fitting, ugly percale—could it be 
possible that these two were of the 
same race; spoke the same lan- 
guage? Martha was spellbound. 

“Babette, you were naughty not 
to come when Mamma called,” she 
reproved gently; then, addressing 
Martha, she said, “It is very hard 
to keep an active child quiet—we’re 
having a little trouble with the car.” 

Martha nodded. “I—I’d like to 
give her,” indicating Babette, “some 
flowers, ef you’d jest as lief.” 

The woman nodded. “Why, 
thank you. Babette loves flowers. 
I'm afraid—I—Babette,” she said 
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reprovingly, “did you ask her for 
them?” 

The child shook her head in 
quick refutation. “Oh, no—I only 
said they were pretty, and they are 
—just beautiful.” 

The two women laughed, and 
Martha went inside to get some 
scissors to clip the blossoms. While 
she was cutting them, Babette’s 
grandmother remarked: 

“They're difficult to get in the 
city—they belong to the country. 
We seldom see them except in 
lovely rural spots.” 

Martha smiled shyly and handed 
the flowers to the child. She, in 
turn, gave them to her grand- 
mother to hold for her. 

“I want to run around, Mamma,” 
she said, using the pet term by 
which she had called her grand- 
mother since she first lisped the 
word as a baby, “just till James 
comes back—please.” 

“All right, dear. But not far— 
please.” 

She scampered gayly across the 
broad stretch of land at the side 
of the house, a bright, vivid streak 
of red mingling with the green 
landscape. The two women 
watched her in silent admiration; 
watched until Martha gave a little 
cry of alarm as the child gracefully 
skirted a fence into the lot beyond. 

“Oh!—she—she mustn’t go there 
—she—there’s a bull in that field.” 

Babette’s grandmother gave a 
little scream, and frantically the 
two women hurried across the field 
to the fence. It seemed that they 
covered miles, that hours passed 
slowly by before they could reach 
their goal. Now they could see 
Babette distinctly, and her grand- 
mother called to her, a sharp an- 
guished cry of command. Babette 
started, then stopped with a little 
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gasp of joy as she beheld, in the 
distance, the bull coming swiftly 
toward her. 

“Wait, Mamma,” she called, “I 
want to feed the cow first”; and she 
stooped to pluck a handful of grass. 

On the face of Babette’s grand- 
mother was written fear, a fear so 
potent, so compelling, that it sub- 
merged every other emotion. She 
stood, spellbound, watching the 
bull advance swiftly toward the 
child, an utter helplessness over- 
whelming her. Martha gave her 
one quick searching glance of min- 
gled pity and scorn, and, a mo- 
ment later, climbed the fence and 
advanced toward the little red-clad 
figure of the stooping child, her tall 
gaunt form covering the space 
rapidly. She grabbed Babette, pro- 
testing, to her, and ran hurriedly 
back toward the fence. Now she 
could hear the hoofs of the mad- 
dened animal as it covered the 
ground—the distance seemed limit- 
less, but she kept on bravely, the 
prayer in her heart at times reach- 
ing her lips. 

“Oh, God! let me save her—let 
me save her—let me save her.” 

There was a confused moment 
when Martha reached the fence and 
lifted Babette over, when the latter 
dropped lightly to the ground on 
the other side, to be clasped in her 
grandmother’s trembling arms—a 
confused realization that the child 
was safe—then a sharp agonizing 
pain and blackness, an enveloping 
darkness. 


Il. 


When Martha Carrington opened 
her eyes, she was in her little bed- 
room, an ugly, homely room, with 
wall paper of tiny pink roses and 
scrolls against a grimy brown back- 
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ground, and furniture of crude ash; 
the only redeeming feature about 
the place was the neatness, for 
Martha’s house was immaculate 
from cellar to garret. 

She heard a confusion of voices; 
at first they seemed to come from 
afar, but presently she realized that 
they were in the room, and dis- 
tinctly she picked them out: Ba- 
bette’s shrill little treble—she was 
sobbing in fright; her grand- 
mother’s nervous attempts to quiet 
her; old Doctor Cobb’s calm assur- 
ance—he was always calm, even in 
death, having seen too many souls 
enter the world and leave it, to be 
greatly moved in either event; each 
proceeding was inevitable. And 
sitting beside her, holding her hand 
gently in his huge, ugly work- 
scarred hands, was Joe. She smiled 
up at him. 

“What'd I do, Joe—faint—or 
something?” But as she moved her 
arm a sharp cry of pain burst from 
her thin, colorless lips. Dr. Cobb 
explained to her gently, calmly, as 
though it were an everyday occur- 
rence. 

“You almost made the fence, 
Martha Carrington. You're some 
sprinter, I’m tellin’ you, but you 
only got half over. Just as you 
was goin’ to drop on the safe side, 
that animal caught your arm an’ 
ripped it clear to your shoulder. 
It’s an ugly wound, but it'll mend— 
it'll mend. I was passin’ in my 
buggy and heard this lady scream,” 
indicating Babette’s grandmother 
with a curt nod of his head. 

Martha looked wonderingly at 
her tightly bandaged arm, lying in- 
ertly by her side, and wondered 
helplessly how she would ever 
manage the work on the farm now 
with only one arm. 

There was a profusion of thanks 
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from Babette and her grandmother 
as they rose to go. Martha wished 
they would hurry; her arm pained 
her horribly, and she wanted to be 
alone. As they reached the little 
bedroom door, Martha said weakly: 

“Joe—go with them—downstairs 
—the lilacs. I’m afraid they’ve wilt- 
ed. Cut the little girl a fresh bunch.” 

Then, when she was alone, in 
spite of the torture of pain she 
smiled, was still smiling when Joe 
returned. 

“Joe,” she said slowly, “I was 
wrong—thought she had everything 
—everything that I wanted—that I 
hadn’t nothin’—but I was wrong, 
Joe. I got somethin’ she ain’t— 
somethin’ all her money can’t buy 
for her, Joe—I got courage—lI ain’t 
afraid, Joe. An’ that’s somethin’, 
ain’t it?” 

Joe nodded. “You bet that’s 
somethin’, Martha Carrington,” he 
said proudly. 


III. 


But courage to do a heroic deed 
and courage to live a dull, monot- 
onous life on a farm are of two 
different sorts, as variant as the 
courage which prompts a man to go 
valiantly over the top into battle 
and the courage which is required 
to live the remainder of his life 
a maimed, broken victim of that 
battle. 

Then, one day in midwinter, 
when it seemed to Martha that she 
must scream at the monotony, the 
loneliness, the inanity of her life, 
a wonderful thing happened. The 
Rural Free Delivery man stopped 
at her house. This, in itself, was 
something of an event. But the 
message which he bore! Martha 
slit the envelope with trembling, 
uncertain fingers and read as in a 
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dream the contents of the letter. 
It was from Babette’s grandmother, 
and a check for five hundred dol- 
lars was enclosed. Five hundred 
dollars! Martha examined the 
check incredulously. The other 
woman, in her letter, urged Mar- 
tha’s acceptance. The check was 
only a little recognition of Martha’s 
heroism, she wrote. And Martha, 
when she had finished reading the 
letter, determined that she would 
accept the money since they had 
seen fit to send it to her. 

All through the morning she 
busied herself about the house with 
a little song on her lips, and when 
Joe came in at noon, she told him 
the wonderful news. 

“Ain’t that fine?” he said, enthu- 
siastically. “We kin buy that strip 
o’ timber tother side of the river 
now.” 

Martha shook her head slowly. 
“No—we can’t buy no woodland— 
nor barns—nor stock—not nothin’ 
for this farm. This money’s mine 
—an’ I’m goin’ to spend it.” 

“But, Martha,” he protested in 
surprise, “you got everything. 
What d’you need more’n you got?” 

She turned on him fiercely, her 
thin gaunt body stiff with resent- 
ment and anger. 

“What d’I need? Well, maybe I 
don’t need nothin’. But needin’ an’ 
wantin’s two different things. I 
want to git off’m this farm. I want 
to have a rest from this everlastin’ 
drudgery an’ grind. I want some 
decent clothes—I want to see some- 
body ’sides you an’ Lizzie Morgan 
an’ the mail man—that’s what I 
want.” 

Joe looked at her helplessly, as 
though she had suddenly gone out 
of her mind, and inquired timidly: 

“What are you goin’ to do, Mar- 
tha?” 
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“I’m goin’ to take this money,”— 
she waved the check in front of his 
surprised face, defiantly,—“I’m go- 
in’ to the city—to Cleveland—an’ 
I’m goin’ to board at the hotel—a 
swell hotel, too,—an’ have clothes 
—an’ hats an’—an’ see somebody 
else ’sides you an’ Lizzie—an’—” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, wearily, 
“but what’s to become o’ me? Have 
you thought o’ that?” 

Martha nodded, triumphantly. 
“Oh, I thought o’ you. I ain’t 
thought o’ nothin’ else for forty 
years, an’ I ain’t likely to forgit 
you, now I’m rich. I’m goin’ to 
git Lizzie Morgan’s hired girl to 
come an’ keep house for you. Liz- 
zie told me they wouldn’t be needin’ 
her in the village.” 

“She can’t bake pancakes fur 
sour apples,” Joe protested feebly. 

“Wall, then you kin git along fur 
a spell without your buckwheat 
cakes fur breakfast,” Martha told 
him sharply, and he knew that he 
was beaten. 


IV. 


Two weeks later Martha Carring- 
ton was finely established at the 
Statler Hotel in Cleveland. She had 
gone to the limit of her ideas of 
extravagance in clothes, by pur- 
chasing a modest black satin dress, 
a small dark velvet hat, and a ten- 
dollar pair of shoes. This outfit 
she wore proudly from morning 
until night. 

At first there was a delicious 
sense of freedom in living in this 
big hotel. To get up in the morning 
when one felt like it, or not until 
noon, to order from a card the 
things one liked best to eat, to hear 
soft music while one ate, to wander 
freely about the streets and through 
the large department stores, to call 
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a handsome car and chauffeur at 
will and drive (oh, Martha had 
learned this last ere she had 
been in the city three days)— 
all this fascinated and thrilled 
the old lady. 

During the second week of her 
sojourn in the city Martha met her 
benefactor. The latter was dining 
with a party of friends and, seeing 
Martha alone at her table, insisted 
that she join them. Martha, bash- 
fully and reluctantly, consented. 
She found herself in the midst of 
a crowd of women, who were prob- 
ably all her own age, but who 
seemed to speak a foreign language. 
She could grasp almost nothing of 
their conversation—bridge, perma- 
nent waves, afternoon teas, débu- 
tante grandmothers, and a bewil- 
dering miscellany. Martha listened 
in amazement, feeling very strange 
and alien to it all, despite their sev- 
eral attempts to draw her into the 
conversation. 

After dinner she shyly excused 
herself and went to her room. Ten 
minutes later, Babette’s mother, 
Anne Du Point, found her there, 
the tears running down her wrin- 
kled old face. 

“Why, Mrs. Carrington, what is 
it?” she demanded, putting her 
hand gently on Martha’s shoulder. 
“You’re troubled—you must let me 
help you—please—what is it?” 

Martha shook her head, smooth- 
ing her thin gray hair with a trem- 
bling hand. “I—I jest ain’t no 
good. That money you sent me— 
I spent it to come to the city—an’ 
here I be,”—her voice broke,—“an’ 
I ain’t no happier—no better off’n 
I was back on the farm. I—I’m 
jest a durned old fool who don’t 
know what she does want,” she 
finished, trying to force a smile 
through the tears. 
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“There—there—I’m sure you've 
had a good time here and a nice lit- 
tle rest and vacation—now haven’t 
you?” 

“It ain’t that. I—I jest can’t 
seem to be contented. I was at 
first, but yesterday I commenced to 
feel blue—I—ain’t anybody ever 
satisfied with anything?” She ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Du Point. 

The latter shook her head. “Not 
wholly. But don’t you know—all 
the satisfaction, all the content- 
ment, all the real happiness that 
we ever get out of life must come 
from within—something inside of 
us—no lasting happiness ever 
comes from outside influences.” 

Martha shook her head, discon- 
solately. I wa’n’t content on the 
farm—I ain’t content here. This 
awful roar and noise, all these 
people who don’t know you an’ 
don’t want to—well, ’'m goin’ back 


to the farm to-morrow an’ spend the 


rest o’ my days there. I’m satisfied 
now to go back there an’ die. It’s 
quiet, an’ it’s peaceful, an’ it’s—it’s 
home.” Her voice broke again, for 
Martha was experiencing for the 
first time in her life that unpleasant 
ailment, commonly known as 
homesickness. 

“Martha Carrington,” the other 
woman said, taking her rough, 
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coarse hand in her dainty shell- 
pink one, on which glistened two 
large diamonds—“Martha Carring- 
ton, there are lives just like those 
lovely lilacs which you gave little 
Babette—lives predestined to be 
lived, quietly and peacefully, in 
the country—beautiful lilac lives. 
Yours is one. The lilac isn’t in any 
way like the hothouse rose that 
flourishes in rich men’s conserva- 
tories; that is a city product—but 
is the lilac less wonderful? We 
must have roses; we must have li- 
lacs—do you understand what I 
mean?” 

Martha nodded slowly. “Yes, I 
guess so,” she said; and the other 
bent slowly to kiss her tear-stained 
cheek, then abruptly left her. 


Vv. 


The following spring the lilacs 
bloomed in a rich riot of purple 
and white, spilling their fragrance 
about lavishly, recklessly. Martha 
touched one of the blossoms reflec- 
tively. 

“Lilac lives—lilac lives,” she 
murmured reminiscently. And a 
rich peace and contentment filled 
the soul of the old lady, who had 
learned not too late the secret of 
happiness. 














PROTESTANT ACTIVITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


By Joun F. O’Haara, C.S.C. 


ROTESTANTISM has been at 

work in South America now for 
something more than a hundred 
years. During that length of time 
it has sent some few thousands of 
workers into the field at a cost that 
must run into many millions of 
dollars. According to statistics 
gathered in 1909 by Bishop Thomas 
B. Neely,’ it counted at that time 
46,273 communicants and 85,492 
adherents who were not communi- 
cants. This native constituency was 
eared for by 247 ordained men, 
213 unordained men, 245 mis- 
sionaries’ wives, and 114 other 
missionary women,—all of these 
from abroad,—and by 1,447 “native 
workers.” 

It is interesting to note by way 
of contrast just what was accom- 
plished by the missionary efforts 
of the Catholic Church in Spanish 
America within a similar period of 
time. The Catholic missionaries 
commenced systematic work in 
South American lands early in the 
sixteenth century. About a hun- 
dred years later, in 1625, Padre 
Simon,? a Franciscan provincial, 
thus summarized the condition of 
ecclesiastical affairs: 


“There are, by actual count 
(made by some curious foreigners), 
seventy thousand churches in the 
Indies, including those of both 
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I. 


Indians and Spaniards, and in 
more than two thousand of them 
the Blessed Sacrament is kept, with 
a lamp burning day and night to 
the confusion of the new Sacramen- 
tarian heresy, and to give them to 
understand that God knows how 
to repair the damage they do to the 
Church with their abominations, 
destroying temples and blasphem- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament. [There 
are] five Archbishoprics, twenty- 
eight Bishoprics, and in all the 
cathedrals prebendaries. ... The 
priests with benefices . . . are only 
a few less than the number of 
churches. The five Orders, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians, Mercedarians, and Jesuits, 
are widely diffused throughout 
these regions; so is the Order of 
St. John of God. Our Order alone 
[the Franciscans] has _ sixteen 
provinces, nine in New Spain (in- 
cluding Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Florida). On the mainland... 
there are seven (Lima, New Gra- 
nada, Chile, Quito, Caracas, Charcas, 
and Asuncion-Tucuman), besides 
a Custodia in Panama. .. . 
“There are universities giving 
all the degrees in the cities of Santo 
Domingo . . . Lima, Mexico, and 
Santa Fé de Bogoté&. In Lima 
and Mexico there are faculties of 
all the sciences and professions, as 
well as arts and theology, which 
are studies in practically all the 
larger cities ... for example, in 
this city of Santa Fé alone in all 
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the four larger convents . . . where 
arts and theology are studied.” 


The history of Protestant efforts 
in South America is interesting 
and at times quite romantic. The 
first Protestant colony in America 
was the Huguenot settlement of 
Villegaignon at Rio de Janeiro. It 
was the strange fate of this colony 
that its leader “soon avowed him- 
self a Roman Catholic and shame- 
fully maltreated his Protestant 
subjects. Some returned to France 
in unseaworthy ships and suffered 
great hardships by the way and 
nearly died of starvation. Others 
fled to the wilderness.”* The 
activity of the Catholic Portuguese 
at the nearby settlement of Sao 
Paulo nullified the efforts of those 
who remained in Brazil. 

While Bahia and part of the 
north coast of Brazil were in 
the power of the Dutch (1624-54), 
an attempt was made by some 
Dutch missionaries to promote 
Calvinism. Bishop Neely* notes 
that one of their first acts was the 
issuance of proclamations which 
promised “free enjoyment of reli- 
gion to all who would submit.” It 
seems, however, that the religion 
to be enjoyed was Calvinism. As 
Tucker*® notes: “History records 
that the Dutch were very cruel in 
their treatment of the Roman 
Catholic priests during the in- 
vasion; those residing in the con- 
quered provinces were required to 
take the oath of fidelity, and those 
entering without safe-conduct were 
to be imprisoned. Finally, the 
members of every monastic Order 
were commanded to quit the Dutch 
possessions within a month, and 


sBrown, Latin America, p. 178. 
«South America, p. 194. 
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repair to an island from whence 
they would be conveyed across the 
ocean.” When the Portuguese 
resumed control of the territory, 
they made short work of the Dutch 
invaders. There was no Dutch mis- 
sionary work among the Indians to 
be undone. 

The Moravians, who undertook 
in 1735 to administer to the spir- 
itual needs of the descendants of 
the Dutch and English pirates who 
had appropriated on the north 
coast the supply stations now called 
the Guianas, made no effort to con- 
vert the Indians, and they seem to 
have had little success in convert- 
ing the pirates. “The missionaries 
were expressly forbidden to per- 
mit the Indians to assemble about 
their settlements.” * 

To what extent they were able 
to soften the harsh character of 
their own people may be gathered 
from the following complaint of 
Father Gumilla, S.J.,, who was in 
charge of some of the Jesuit mis- 
sions on the Orinoco during the 
early part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury: 


“The principal purpose of the 


wars among the Indians .. . was 
formerly the capturing of women 
and children .. . for labor in the 
fields. ... This was before the 
Dutch formed the colonies of 
Essequibo, Berbice, Corentyn, and 
the opulent city of Surinam... . 
But since that time the purpose of 
the wars has been the traffic re- 
sulting from them, because the 
Dutch, the Jews of Surinam, and 
many others who have established 
themselves along that coast buy 
from the Caribs all the prisoners 
they bring and even pay them in 


6Neely, op. cit., p. 197. 
7Bl Orinoco Illustrado, Vol. I. pp. 60-64. 
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advance... the price of each 
captive being two axes, two mache- 
tes, some knives . . . or other trin- 
kets. ... Their warfare consists 
in attacking silently at night and 
setting fire to the town... so 
that the only remedy is flight; but 
as the Caribs lay ambushes along 
the line of flight, their booty is sure 
and the slaughter lamentable, be- 
cause they kill all the men who 
can carry arms and the old women 
whom they consider useless, keep- 
ing the rest of the women and the 
children. .. . 

“Ever since the year 1731, the 
heretics, both Dutch and others, 
have dressed and painted them- 
selves like the Caribs for these 
raids . . . and it is incredible how 
the boldness and cruelty of the 
Caribs have been increased. In 
the year 1733 I complained bitterly, 
though modestly, to the Governor 
of Essequibo in a letter in which I 
related the evils suffered by our 
missions, and said that if his Lord- 
ship would not remedy them, I 
would report the matter to the 
Catholic king, so that his majesty 
could complain to the high powers 
in Holland. He replied with a 
courteous letter in French, prom- 
ising the remedy (which he failed 
to apply) and laying the blame on 
the Jews of Surinam, who, in spite 
of the grave penalties attached to 
the selling of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Caribs, carried on this 
traffic so skillfully that their guilt 
is hard to prove; and, as a matter 
of fact, both the Dutch and the 
Jews did this. .. .” 


Henry Martyn, who won a name 
for himself as a missionary to 
India, spent a short time at Bahia, 
in 1818, on his way to the Far 
East, and willed to posterity a 
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libelous epigram which has been 
used as a slogan by Protestant 
progagandists ever since: “Crosses 
there are in abundance, but when 
shall the doctrines of the Cross be 
held up?” 

The real beginning of modern 
Protestant missionary work in 
South America may be traced to 
Joseph Lancaster and his disciple, 
James Thompson, who introduced 
the Lancasterian system of mutual 
instruction into South America in 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The work of these two men in 
South America presents one of the 
most curious anomalies in the his- 
tory of religion. An _ innocent 
hierarchy, not recognizing the 
camouflage under which these two . 
devoted pioneers of Protestantism 
worked, gave enthusiastic approba- 
tion and material assistance to 
their undertakings. 

James Thompson, a Scotchman, 
commissioned by the Protestant 
and Foreign School Society, brought 
the system to Buenos Aires in 1818. 
He announced his intention of 
opening a public school to which 
all would be admitted and which 
could be conducted at a moderate 
cost by making the more proficient 
students instructors to their less 
talented brothers. At first the pro- 
posal was sniffed at, but the desire 
for learning was such that Thomp- 
son soon secured a considerable 
following. His first school was 
opened in the monastery of the 
Franciscans, and its secretary was 
Fray Bartolomé Mufioz. The Bible 
was the text for reading, and the 
interpretation of the Bible was 
Thompson’s chief diversion. His 
plan met with such success in 
Buenos Aires that O’Higgins, then 
Dictator of Chile, called Thompson 
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to Chile to establish the system 
there. From Chile he went to Peru, 
at the invitation of San Martin, 
who had led an Argentine army 
there to complete the war of in- 
dependence. From Peru he moved 
on to Ecuador and Colombia, estab- 
lishing schools, selling and dis- 
tributing Bibles, and organizing a 
Bible Society with the approbation 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Lancaster himself came to estab- 
lish the work in Venezuela and met 
with similar success. 

All went well until the Bishop of 
Popaya4n in Colombia “smelled 
heresy.” The Bible Societies were 
suppressed. This ecclesiastical 
action, together with the inherent 
defects of the system of instruc- 
tion, brought about a swift decline 
in the work. 

The personality of Thompson 
was largely responsible for the 
temporary success attending his 
work, which left no permanent re- 
sults. The system of schools died 
a natural death within five years 
after their establishment, and there 
were no Protestant Churches to 
give form and stability to the teach- 
ings inculeated by Thompson and 
Lancaster, so that, when formal 
missionary work was begun by dif- 
ferent Protestant organizations, 
they had to make a start along en- 
tirely new lines. 

Just how early the formal or- 
ganization of missionary work 
began one cannot say. No real 
research work on this point seems 
to have been done. The popular 
Protestant historians of the mis- 
sions simply copy one another 
without any reference to documen- 
tary sources. For instance, no 
reference is made in these books to 
the activities of the Protestants in 
Chile prior to the year 1878, al- 
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though they were there before 
1850.* 

There were a few outstanding 
figures, however, among the mis- 
sionaries who visited the southern 
continent. Taylor, Thompson, and 
Trumbull are prominent names 
from the middle of the nineteenth 
century. To men of this type the 
Protestant mission movement is 
indebted for two things, Bible- 
peddling and the campaign of 
vilification of religion and society 
in South America. Here and there 
a church or a school was opened 
(with the tolerance of the author- 
ities, since the Constitutions of the 
various states forbade all but Cath- 
olic public worship). These efforts 
were usually short-lived, and few 
of the Protestant churches at pres- 
ent existing in South America can 
date a continuous existence from 
earlier than 1890. 


Il. 


Protestantism has been at work 
in South America long enough to 
show some results upon which to 
base a forecast for the future—and 
my personal forecast is that, with- 
out some form of political inter- 
ference in favor of Protestantism, 
it will make no progress and will 
continue to show only negative or 
positively harmful results. Ex- 
ception is noted in the matter of 
political influence, because, where 
this has occurred, as in Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and Mexico, the 
Protestants have been able to take 
children away from the Catholic 

Four years ago in Chile the writer had oc- 
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traditions of their homes and train 
them to at least a nominal Prot- 
estant adherence. 

There are three principal obsta- 
cles to the success of Protestantism 
in South America: (1) the nature 
of Protestantism; (2) the method 
used in its propagation; and (3) 
the personnel of the mission forces. 

First, the nature of Protes- 
tantism is an obstacle in itself, 
because, to a people much given 
to emotional expression, a non- 
ritualistic religion seems a contra- 
diction in terms. The casual ma- 
ligner of South America’s Catho- 
licity lays great stress on the 
“ghastly” realism of the statues, 
the processions, the shrines and 
grottoes, the Holy Week services, 
etc. This is quite commonly called 
the “paganism of Rome” in the 
Protestant literature on South 
America. Some of the more far- 
seeing missionaries, however, who 
have labored some time in that 
field, recognize the sound psychol- 
ogy of these divinely appointed aids 
to devotion, and dull their non- 
conformist consciences to the point 
of introducing statues into their 
places of worship. Such a policy, 
however, defeats its own ends. 

Furthermore, the illogical divi- 
sion of creeds among Protestants 
works more confusion in South 
America than at home, where the 
development of toleration for racial 
traits has inured minds to reli- 
gious differences. The Spanish 
mind is logical, and the Indian 
mind is “one-track.” Divergent 
opinions in the interpretation of 
the “pure Gospel” cause the Indian 
to look askance at all forms of 
Protestantism. The early Catholic 
missionaries understood the Indian 
mind on this so well that they took 
strenuous measures to secure ver- 
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bal unity of teaching. Catechisms 
in various Indian tongues were 
prepared, and the Indians sang or 
recited these exact formulas every 
morning before their day’s work 
began. Nor was any preacher al- 
lowed to follow his own bent in the 
preparation of sermons. There 
were set formulas of instruction 
and exhortation, prepared by the 
older missionaries, which had to be 
followed without the slightest ver- 
bal variation, until the neophytes 
were deemed sufficiently well 
versed in the Faith to understand 
that new truths did not constitute 
new religion but only a develop- 
ment of the old. 

Hundreds of vocabularies of In- 
dian languages were prepared, and 
these were adhered to rigidly by 
the pioneer missionaries and their 
successors; and, in order to avoid 
the possibility of misinterpretation, 
the names used in the principal 
mysteries of the Faith were kept 
in Latin or Spanish. Such words 
as Deus, Pater, Filius, Spiritus 
Sanctus, Trinitas, Maria, communio, 
signum crucis, etc., look strange 
when interspersed in prayers in 
the various Indian tongues, but 
they were retained, sometimes 
with long interpretations in the 
Indian languages, for the purpose 
of emphasizing the unity of the 
doctrine taught by all the mission- 
aries. There are many instances in 
early missionary chronicles of pro- 
tests made by the Indians against 
oratorical variations introduced by 
inexperienced missionaries. 

Only confusion results, and will 
result, from what the Panama Con- 
gress of 1916 calls “Christian co- 
operation” in South America. This 
fact was recognized by the Panama 
Congress as well as by the Mission 
Congress of Edinburgh in 1910. 
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The basic point of discussion in 
both of these conferences was to 
find an irreducible minimum in 
matters of faith, and this minimum 
reduced itself to belief in Christ 
the Redeemer. The real base of 
unity, however, was found to be, 
not a common belief, but a com- 
mon necessity of united forces for 
a work that was beyond the indi- 
vidual resources of the various 
participants. The proposal to 
evade the difficulty of the division 
of creeds by assigning exclusive 
territories to the various denom- 
inations met with general approval, 
but the practical difficulty of over- 
coming human selfishness in the 
division of choice territories will 
doubtless prevent this from ever 
being carried out. 

A further difficulty that arises 
from the nature of Protestantism 
is that its application of the 
doctrine of mercy makes no strong 
appeal to the South American 
temperament. Human weakness 
is much the same the world over, 
but in South America it possesses 
the quality of frankness. When a 
South American resists confession 
to the last, it is because he has 
turned himself over frankly to 
vice and has sought to silence his 
conscience by the sophistry of 
French atheists. But when a South 
American sinner wants to repent, 
he wants to be able to confess his 
sins and have the assurance that 
by the absolving words of God’s 
anointed priest they are wiped out 
forever. He can understand abso- 
lution; he can understand that 
when Christ said, “Whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven 
them,” He was extending to His 
ministers jurisdiction over the 
mercy of God which He had 
brought to earth; he can hear the 
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words of the priest and rest on the 
assurance of his senses that his 
sins are forgiven. He is not so 
sure of the perfection of his faith 
and charity. 

Another difficulty is the absence 
of definite church authority in 
Protestantism. The Spaniard is 
very much wedded to the idea of 
authority, and the kind of author- 
ity that gives him the greatest 
sense of security is the absolute 
monarchy. South America has 
spent one hundred years in an at- 
tempt to adapt Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy to its needs, but the 
attempt has been in a large meas- 
ure vain. Chile is the only country 
in South America that has any- 
thing like representative suffrage, 
yet the absolute rule of a dictator 
which has occurred from time to 
time has, in most cases, been wel- 


comed by all but a group of poli- 
ticians, and has been beneficial to 
the country. The South American 
feels secure under spiritual author- 
ity, and the taking away of the 
idea of authority will leave con- 


fusion worse confounded. He 
wants religion with definite and 
tangible authority from God, or he 
wants no religion at all. 


III. 


I have said, secondly, that the 
methods adopted by the missionary 
societies have proved a stumbling- 
block to their success. Even at 
home they have not been above re- 
proach. Misrepresentation of Cath- 
olic conditions in South America is 
the most common form of propa- 
ganda for raising funds. Many an 
honest but modest fortune has been 
bequeathed a Protestant mission- 
ary society by some old lady who 
was gullible enough to believe that 
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the Catholic Church in this or that 
South American country was Anti- 
christ. And the authors of books 
and the lecturers who spread such 
propaganda can hardly be acquitted 
of bad faith. It is practically im- 
possible for a person of even medi- 
ocre intelligence to visit South 
America and still believe the old 
yarns that have been circulated 
about the ignorance and debauch- 
ery of the clergy, the idol-worship 
of the Catholics, the oppression of 
the poor, the sale of Masses and 
indulgences, etc. 

I have a very unpleasant personal 
recollection of a visit made to 
South America by the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, the head of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of the World. 
Dr. Clark sought and received cor- 
rect and reliable information on 
religious conditions in Uruguay 
from the American consul in Mon- 
tevideo. When he stated that he 
intended to write a book on South 
America, he was asked bluntly 
whether he intended to reprint the 
slanders perpetuated by his breth- 
ren of the cloth. He replied that 
he had heard a great many such 
stories, and that he was glad to 
say that his personal observations 
had shown their fallacy, and, 
further, that it was his intention to 
make amends for the evil done by 
his misguided brethren. When his 
book, The Continent of Opportun- 
ity, was published in 1907, it con- 
tained probably every malicious lie 
that he had ever heard about the 
Church in South America—and 
none of the promised refutations. 

Robert E. Speer, in his South 
American Problems, gives a won- 
derful tight-rope performance. He 
was forced by Father Tierney, 
Editor of America, to include in 
this book (pages 165-168) a refu- 
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tation of a yarn which had come 
down to him through five similar 
libelous books; he then proceeds to 
insinuate that, even though the 
documentary evidence which he 
had cited did not exist, the descrip- 
tion of conditions must have been 
correct or the statement would 
never have been made in the first 
place. 

The methods used abroad are, 
as a rule, no less open to censure. 
Some material and social benefit 
has accrued to the people of South 
America through the English- 
speaking schools and academies 
established in the various ports 
and in some of the interior towns, 
although little progress has been 
made in missionary efforts through 
the schools, if we except the nitrate 
towns of Chile. In this poverty- 
stricken district, where morality is 
at a frightfully low ebb, the mis- 
sionary schools, which offer the 
people instruction in English and 
consequently the only prospect of 
relief from work in the mines, have 
a good following, and the children 
are reared to Protestantism with 
no protest from the parents, whose 
open life of sin has excluded them 
from the Catholic Church. What 
fruit may be expected from the re- 
ligion of these children when they 
find themselves in an atmosphere 
of vice, is a matter of speculation. 
In more developed districts the 
“English school” is used by the 
natives for its material advantages, 
and no thought of religion enters 
the mind of the average student. 

The introduction of the Y. M. 
C. A. into various parts of South 
America has caused considerable 
anxiety to the Church authorities. 
When John R. Mott opened the 
campaign for a Y. M. C. A. in 
Buenos Aires in 1906, he received 
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an enthusiastic reception from the 
Catholics, who welcomed a society 
that would help to keep the young 
men off the streets. A vigorous 
protest was raised when the Cath- 
olic subscribers for the building 
fund were excluded from the exec- 
utive board of the society, and the 
upshot of the matter was that the 
constitution of the International 
Y. M. C. A. was modified to admit 
Catholics to an active and passive 
vote. The “non-sectarian” religious 
services occasioned another protest, 
and on this matter a debate is still 
going on among the Catholics 


wherever the Association is estab- 
lished. Moderate Catholics main- 
tain that the athletic and social 
features may be enjoyed without 
danger to the Faith, while more 
conservative men see active peril 
to the Faith from presence in the 


buildings of the Association. That 
active proselytizing has gone on, 
there can be no successful denial, 
and as case after case of this comes 
to the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, they are being forced 
to a definitive conclusion. The 
natural answer is, of course, the 
establishment of Catholic clubs of 
similar purpose; but progress in 
that direction is as slow in South 
America as it has been among the 
Catholics of our own country. 

One activity of the Y. M. C. A. 
deserves special notice. A “Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students” has undertaken 
the task of directing students who 
come to colleges in the United 
States. The plan, which has been 
in successful operation for several 
years, is briefly this: The American 
consul, or some one in his office, 
informs the _ secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the names and ad- 
dresses of students who intend to 
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come here to study. The prospec+ 
tive student is visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Association and 
furnished with information re- 
garding colleges in the United 
States and given letters of intro- 
duction. Advance notice is then 
sent to the port through which the 
student expects to enter the coun- 
try, and he is met at the pier by a 
representative of the Committee. 
The inevitable result is contact 
with the Protestant organizations 
in the institution, to which the 
student eventually finds his way, 
and frequently (according to the 
defunct magazine of the Commit- 
tee, El Estudiante Latino-Ameri- 
cano) affiliation with a Bible class 
in the Y. M. C. A. 


IV. 


The third obstacle to the success 
of Protestantism in South America 
is the personnel of the mission 
forces. Aside from the schools and 
the Y. M. C. A.—and the social 
work of the Salvation Army, which 
is accused of proselytizing among 
the lower classes—the missionary 
attempts are of the _ thankless 
variety. The various missionary 
boards in this country have long 
since recognized in open meetings 
the inferior quality of the person- 
nel offered for this work. One of 
the creators of the Panama Con- 
gress declared that he did not 
know of half a dozen Protestant 
missionaries in South America with 
a university education or its equiv- 
alent. The field is a refuge for 
“tail-enders” in seminaries in this 
country who do not want to go 
through the starvation period of 
the early years in the ministry. 


ro of the Panama Congress, Vol. 1. 
p. . 
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The “native clergy” is drawn large- 
ly from two sources, ex-priests*® on 
the one hand, and ex-soldiers, fire- 
men, and policemen" on the other. 
There is not much choice. 

The missionaries on the ground 
may be divided into active and pas- 
sive groups. The latter class lead 
much the life of a minister in this 
country, preaching dutifully to the 
congregation at stated times, at- 
tacking the Catholic Church occa- 
sionally, and taking a modest part 
in the social affairs of the English- 
speaking colony. A “conversion” 
is a rare event in the life of such 
a pastor. 

The active ministers vary their 
activities according to personal in- 
clination and opportunity, and 
achieve some singular feats. One 
member of this class was quoted 
recently in the Pioneer Press of St. 
Paul as stating that the ruse he 
used was to erect a circus tent and 
then preach to the crowd that as- 
sembled expecting a circus. Tracts 
and leaflets vilifying the Church 
are constantly put into circulation, 
especially in the outlying districts 
of Brazil. The “Bible myth,” so 
long exposed, is still used to draw 
funds from benefactors of the mis- 
sions in the United States and Eng- 
land, and Bibles are still distrib- 
uted by the carload annually— 
usually the Catholic translations of 
Scio or Amat, without notes. Many 
stories are current of the great joy 
with which “the Book” was re- 
ceived by monks and friars who 
had never before laid eyes on the 
Word of God—and the fact that 
these stories are still printed gives 
evidence of the beautiful gullibility 
of a certain large class of Ameri- 


-_—. of the Panama Congress, Vol. Ill. 
11Glass, With the Bible in Brazil, chapter 1. 


cans. Father Kenelm Vaughan 
played a cruel joke on the Bible- 
peddlers in South America some 
thirty years ago, when, in anticipa- 
tion of a drive by the Bible Society 
of London, he distributed thou- 
sands of copies of Catholic Bibles 
through the length and breadth of 
South America. 


V. 


The campaign of calumny car- 
ried on by the propagandists has 
acted as a boomerang for their in- 
terests. Books on South America 
published in the United States for 
domestic consumption find a ready, 
though limited, market in the book- 
stalls of South America, and the 
impression they create may well 
be imagined. Much of the good 
feeling engendered by such events 
as the visit of a Roosevelt, a Root, 
or a Bryan to South America is 
offset when a prominent daily has 
to denounce some new calumny 
issued by an irresponsible Ameri- 
can writer. I have before me two 
letters protesting against such 
books, neither of which, in this 
case, happens to be a missionary 
book. The first letter is from Sen- 
ator Manuel Foster, of Chile, who 
is rightly indignant at the gratui- 
tous allegations made by Prof. E. A. 
Ross, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in his South of Panama. The 


other is a protest against the scur- © 


rilous libels contained in Harry A. 
Franck’s Vagabonding Down the 
Andes. It is written by John S. 
Bowles, an American resident of 
Bolivia, and countersigned by 
Henry E. Bloomfield, British Vice- 
Consul at Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
This letter takes up and refutes in 
detail statements made by Franck, 
and protests forcefully against the 
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vogue accorded this .book by an 
ignorant American public. Razdn 
y Fe, published by the Jesuit 
Fathers in Madrid, has, in three 
recent numbers (April, June, and 
October, 1923), a thorough review 
of Protestant propaganda in South 
America, in which the lies and 
errors of many of these books are 
exposed. 

Commercially and politically the 
United States has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by a con- 
tinuance of such propaganda. We 
might as well be frank about it: 
the United States is intensely in- 
terested in the development of the 
vast commercial possibilities of 


the southern continent, and our 
diplomatic endeavors for a cordial 
understanding have a commercial 
objective in plain view. But the 
biggest and best of the native busi- 


ness men are Catholics, at least at 
heart, and while no question of 
religion enters into their business 
transactions, personal sympathies 
often do; and it does not help their 
friendly feelings to find Americans 
too closely allied with attempts to 
malign the character and divert 
the religious beliefs of their coun- 
trymen. 

One unmitigated blessing has 
come from the whole movement. 
Protestantism has frequently 
stirred up dormant zeal and called 
attention to opportunities neg- 
lected. A parish in a certain South 
American city included seven iso- 
lated hills, where poverty-stricken 
laborers eked out a wretched ex- 
istence. The pastor had a good 
day’s work looking after the large 
part of his parish which lived in 
the heart of the city, and he was 
scarcely aware of the existence of 
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his “hills” until he found the Sal- 
vation Army establishing soup 
kitchens in their midst. Within a 
year he had established three 
schools and two chapels at conven- 
ient places in this territory, and a 
special section of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society was detailed to 
look after the welfare of these 
neglected parishioners. The good 
accomplished by Protestantism in 
South America will be largely of 
this character. 

The issue is plain, and we might 
as well bring it out in the open. 
It is not the “love of the Gospel” 
but the hatred of Rome that in- 
spires Protestant propaganda in 
South America. Now and then a 
book is published which diplomati- 
cally avoids reference to the Catho- 
lic Church or makes a kindly but 
insipid remark about some Catholic 
clergymen. But the great mass of 
literature—books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets—makes no attempt to con- 
ceal the venom of the authors, who 
brazenly misconstrue, exaggerate, 
evade, invent, and lie on practically 
every page of their writings. And 
these writings are not the work of 
irresponsible fly-by-nights. They 
are the work of professors at Yale, 
Princeton, Michigan, and other 
universities, and they are pub- 
lished by such organizations as the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, the American 
Tract Society, the Council of Wom- 
en for Home Missions, the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement of 
the United States and Canada, etc. 
And as the fruit of hatred is al- 
ways destructive, no positive good 
will ever come of Protestant prop- 
aganda in South America. 


















THE WAY OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


By BertHa RapForpD SUTTON. 


T is a great thing, the healing 

of the body—the relief from suf- 
fering—the totally different point 
of view of life, once on one’s feet, 
alert, well, after years of disease; 
the awed feeling of responsibility 
to God now that He has allowed 
one’s sufferings to cease. “What 
shall I render to God for all His 
mercies?” It is a wonderful priv- 
ilege to stand beside a sick woman 
healed suddenly. 

The other day, after her bath, a 
woman who had fainted with the 
agony of being undressed, and 
fainted again as she was put back 
on her stretcher, suddenly opened 
her eyes and sat up. The color 
had come back into her face, her 
eyes were full of new life, but she 
said nothing for a moment, only 
felt her feet, her legs, with an 
amazed look. As her eager hands 
moved over her body, feeling, press- 
ing, pinching, she began to whisper 
to us who were standing round her 
stretcher. 

“But, my God! what has hap- 
pened? What have you done? 
There is no more pain. I can move, 
bend, twist,” suiting the action to 
her words. 

We hurriedly dressed her, this 
time not holding our breath as we 
touched her, lest we hurt her, but 
we purposely pulled on her stock- 
ings fairly energetically, and lifted 
and turned her, and all she said 
was, in her awed, amazed whisper: 

“No pain! Can it be gone for 
good?” 

Then, as she had no boots, not 


having been on her feet for a year, 
we put a blanket on the damp floor, 
moved some chairs, and let her get 
off the stretcher. 

There was no ecstasy, only a 
whole new view of heaven and 
earth in her eyes as she rose 
and walked, and her little broken 
murmurs. 

“Why, mon Dieu, there is no 
pain! No pain anywhere!” And 
then she covered her face with her 
hands, and the tears came. She 
had a husband who was an un- 
believer, and he had promised, if 
she were cured, to “consider the 
question.” So we joined our 
prayers with hers. 

In July we had a large pilgrimage 
from P. , with many sick cases, 
the most serious of them all being 
Mademoiselle D » who had been 
ill for a long time with tubercular 
peritonitis and mal de Pott, whilst 
the terribly evident ballonnement 
du ventre caused her great suffering. 

She could only be fed on liquids 
and for more than five years had 
never had natural sleep. 

Her father and his friends were 
indignant that she was being 
brought to such a “hysterical place” 
as Lourdes, and there were even 
letters in the local press denounc- 
ing the cruelty of allowing such a 
serious case to be brought on such 
a long journey, and in such hot 
weather. 

The father had no religion and 
told everyone it was simple murder. 
However, the girl fairly insisted on 
being brought. 
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Halfway to Lourdes she was so 
near death that the train was 
stopped to put her out at a station, 
but she refused and just whispered, 
“Farther, farther!” 

So they brought her to Lourdes. 

One morning she was being 
lowered into the bath in the sheet 
—four or five ladies assisting— 
and she had hardly touched the 
water, when she said very quietly: 

“Ladies, I think—I really think 
I could walk.” 

But this was discouraged, and 
after the bath she was laid on the 
stretcher and dressed. It was then 
we discovered that the awful swell- 
ing had gone. But she was so 
afraid of being the victim of imag- 
ination that she only said in the 
same quiet tone: 

“I believe I am cured.” 

She was carried to the Grotto, 
where all the other sick were laid, 
and all through the day she felt 
certain that she was healed, but 
she said nothing about it. 

That evening, at the hospital, she 
had an extraordinary appetite, so she 
received the same food as the other 
patients, and she said to herself: 

“Either this meal will kill me or 
I am certainly cured.” 

And for the first time in years 
she slept without medicine and 
woke the next morning with the 
certainty of health. So then she 
reported herself, and after the 
usual examinations, not only by 
the official doctors of the Bureau, 
but by several visiting doctors, 
some of whom were men of differ- 
ing religions or of none at all, she 
was officially certified as cured. 

There was tremendous excite- 
ment at P when the pilgrimage 
train arrived and Mademoiselle 
D—— jumped out of her carriage 
and ran into her father’s arms. 
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Half the town was there te wel- 
come her, the Mayor included; 
bouquets were flung at her; and 
everyone wanted to embrace her. 
The “miracle” did not stop there; 
for her father, and the Mayor (who 
I think was her uncle), and many 
others were converted. 

But the ways of Our Lady at 
Lourdes ought to be written in 
gold, not prosaic ink! 

Listen to this. In August, a girl 
of twenty-one,—we will call her 
Mademoiselle Iréne,—suffering from 
mal de Pott lombaire, for two years 
in a plaster case, joined the Na- 
tional French Pilgrimage (the 
“Grand National”) and was brought 
to Lourdes. 

Her doctor at Montpelier, in giv- 
ing the certificate, made the follow- 
ing stipulation for her traveling: 
“That she should be hung up— 
suspended—in her plaster case” 
as far as Arles, where they had to 
change, and again in the next train, 
as any movement or touch gave the 
patient extreme suffering. 

A few hours after her arrival at 
Lourdes, she was bathed at the 
Piscines, but, the operation being 
too much for her, she was only 
given lotions afterwards. 

But the day before the pilgrimage 
returned, she begged to be allowed 
a last complete bath, so she was 
again lowered into the water in the 
sheet. 

Nothing happened, and the train 
left for Provence, with Mademoi- 
selle Iréne, who, though perfectly 
resigned to God’s will, kept say- 
ing cheerfully: 

“The Sainte Vierge will cure me, 
you will see!” 

It was just as the train was get- 
ting into Toulouse that she felt 
cured, and she asked her mother 
to help her out of the case she was 
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lying in—suspended. Then she 
walked down the corridor of the 
train without any difficulty and 
afterwards lay down again in her 
gouttiére and slept soundly. 

The next day, when the train 
reached Nimes, Iréne jumped down 
to the platform and visited friends 
in the other carriages, climbing 
back again without help and with- 
out pain, in spite of the plaster 
case she wore. 

At Arles again she changed 
trains, and for the rest of the 
journey she sat on the seat like 
everyone else. 

Later on, her doctor certified 
that, having examined her, he 


found “no trace present of mal de 
Pott or any other malady,” and 
added honestly that it was “im- 
possible to explain, otherwise than 
supernaturally, a cure so complete 


and rapid.” 

French doctors like this are 
rare. The request for a full certif- 
icate to take to Lourdes sets these 
distinguished gentlemen concocting 
the most ambiguous documents, 
which are quite useless at the 
Medical Bureau! One doctor 
wrote: 


“I, the undersigned, Doctor in 
Medicine, Mayor of my Commune, 
hereby certify that Madame X. is 
suffering from a disease the nature 
of which my philosophical and 
political opinions forbid me _ to 
specify.” 


Needless to say, though the lady 
was cured, the case could not be 
registered, thanks to this cautious 
gentleman. 

Dr. Marchand, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Medical Bureau, tells 
us in his book, Les Faits de 
Lourdes, how a young doctor, 
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Carrel, had been so interested in 
the late President’s book, The Cures 
of Lourdes, that he offered his 
services with the next pilgrimage 
from Lyons, in 1902. He followed, 
step by step, the case of a girl who 
was cured, and he described it in a 
letter to another doctor as a resur- 
rection. Later, at a public dinner, 
at which some of the most distin- 
guished members of the Faculty 
were present, some one asked him 
about the girl, who had been a well- 
known case in Lyons. 

“Completely and definitely 
cured,” he said. “Lourdes in two 
days has succeeded where we 
failed. That is something that 
partakes of the nature of a mir- 
acle!” 

There was a stony silence, and 
presently Professor C—— said, 
“Monsieur, with ideas of that sort, 
I am obliged to tell you that your 
place is not amongst us.” 

Dr. Marchand finishes the story 
by saying, “Such is the happy 
incident that put Dr. Carrel on the 
road to success and celebrity” as 
a member of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research in 
New York. 

In a recent number of La Croiz 
de Lourdes, the President, Dr. le 
Bec, insists on the strict importance 
of correct certificates. 


“Sometimes,” he says, “a sick 
person arrives with a certificate in- 
dicating simple tuberculosis. To 
what degree? We do not know. 
The sick person is cured. What 
proof have we? We are ignorant 
of the nature or degree of the 
malady; It is thus impossible to 
claim a ‘miracle.’ 

“Spanish pilgrims bring very 
complete certificates, Belgians and 
Italians equally satisfactory ones. 
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I regret to say that it is not the 
same thing with many French 
pilgrims, who bring very incom- 
plete and useless ones.” 


He says nothing of English pil- 
grims! Some time ago a little, 
thin, scrofulous English girl came 
to be bathed. She had been told at 
the last moment that a certificate 
was a “good thing” to have. So 
she fled incontinently to her doc- 
tor’s home and breathlessly de- 
manded one. 

Perhaps he was “bolting” a long 
delayed meal—one can _ hardly 
blame him—he tore open an old 
envelope and scribbled in pencil: 
“Jane Smith [let us call her] is 
suffering from skin trouble. John 
Brown [let us call him].” 

Jane Smith returned home un- 
cured and rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the Sainte Vierge had 
objected to John Brown’s dirty 
envelope and scanty diagnosis. 

But greater than all these bodily 
healings, are the miracles of grace. 
Truly the way of Our Lady of 
Lourdes is wonderful! 

The curé of a certain parish in 
France had had an enormous 
amount of work on his hands, and 
so, by some accident, one of the 
free tickets for the great pilgrimage 
to Lourdes had fallen into the 
hands of a rank unbeliever. But 
Etienne, a great giant of a man, 
thought it too good a joke to be 
wasted, and lay low. Like Brer 
Rabbit, he just “kep’ on sayin’ 
nuffin.” 

We all noticed the tall man 
wandering about: hands in pockets, 
his hat always on when others had 
theirs off, and always a sardonic 
smile on his face. In front of the 
Grotto he would lean nonchalantly 
against the railings, his unfriendly 
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eyes watching first one, then an- 
other, roving from face to face, 
faint contempt on his own. How 
he would amuse his friends on his 
return. What a history for his 
lodge! 

Then one afternoon the good 
curé, still ignorant of his mistake, 
seized him by the arm. 

“My friend, you are the very 
man, we have a new banner, and it 
is a very heavy one. You are 
strong; carry it in the procession.” 

He hardly waited for an answer, 
and the swaying thing was thrust 
into Etienne’s hands, a great float- 
ing satin banner with the Crucifix 
painted on one side and the name 
of the parish on the other. 

Before the man could say a word, 
some one removed his hat for him. 

“C'est trop fort,” grumbled 
Etienne, but presently smiled at 
the joke, as he marched off, with 
the procession before and behind 
him, and his cynical smile not 
pleasant to see. 

And everyone sang, “Parce, 
Domine, parce populo tuo.” Once 
the curé moved up the lines and 
asked the man if it were too heavy. 

“Allez! Allez!” he_ replied 
roughly, and the curé congrat- 
ulated himself on having found a 
strong man, and went back to his 
singing. Later he caught him up 
again. The man certainly seemed 
suffering from the heat. 

“Let another take it,” said the 
priest, and received a rude im- 
patient reply which puzzled him. 
None of his flock spoke like that. 
Who was the man? 

But presently some one passed 
down the word that the man carry- 
ing the banner was evidently suf- 
fering, and this time the priest was 
firm. 

He saw the white, agonized face, 
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the perspiration pouring down, and 
tears too, and he motioned to an- 
other man to come up. 

“This banner, my friend,” he 
began, but Etienne gasped. 

“Banner! You call this a banner! 
It is God on His Cross I have 
carried, and His sorrows have 
broken my heart. No, no, I will 
finish my Way of the Cross, and 
look you, then, Monsieur le Curé, 
I will make my submission.” 

It was the curé who told me this. 
No, it is not wonderful, after all, 
it is natural at Lourdes, where 
God’s Mother is so near us. 

Ten days before Rosary Sunday 
last year, a man in Toulouse, an 
unbeliever, happened to see, in a 
friend’s home, the Journal de la 
Grotte. He had read the account 
in it of a wonderful cure at 
Lourdes, and, borrowing it from 
his friend, took it home to show his 
son, a boy of twenty, twisted and 
suffering for the past two years in 
consequence of an injury in an 
aviation works. 

But the son, like the whole 
family, believed in nothing, and 
tore the paper in half, refusing to 
read such rubbish. 

However, when the father left 
the room, curiosity got the better 
of him, and he picked up the pieces 
and read the account. 

He admitted to his father later 
that it “wouldn’t do any harm” to 
go and see such a place; so the 
father, for love of his son, pocketed 
his outraged feelings at having to 
visit a priest and went to ask the 
curé if they could join in the pil- 
grimage, which was to start the 
following week. He mentioned 
quite frankly that they were neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, but ab- 
solutely unbelievers—he, his wife, 
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and five children all being un- 
baptized. 

Of course the curé said yes, and 
after his first visit to the house, 
the boy asked him to come often. 
So he went every day and opened 
a new world to him. 

On the journey to Lourdes the 
boy asked if he could be baptized! 

So on Rosary Sunday he became 
a member of “Christ’s body which 
is the Church,” and on Monday, as 
he received Holy Communion at the 
Grotto, he felt he was cured. But 
he said nothing till the afternoon, 
when, at the great blessing of the 
sick, he knew for certain that his 
sufferings had vanished, that his 
twisted body was straight and 
whole again, and that the threat- 
ened plaster case for mal de Pott 
was to have no terrors for him. 
Next day his cure was registered 
as perfect. 

The same evening I happened 
to be in the rather crowded post 
office, and a man behind me asked 
if he might pass, as he had several 
telegrams to send. As he moved 
by, he said: 

“My son was cured to-day. I 
am sending wires to his mother, 
the doctor, and all my friends.” 

We walked back together, and 
he told me the story as I have 
written it here. But the best 
chapter—or isn’t it rather the 
first?—-was that the whole family 
was received into the Church within 
a few weeks. It was the crown of 
all the miracles of the year. 

And as I write this, the same 
Rosary Pilgrimage, just arrived 
from Toulouse and its neighbor- 
hood, is singing the Magnificat at 
the Grotto. 

May Our Lady give many more 
miracles of grace! 





THE RIVER. 
By Nora Ni CHATHAIN. 


I nearpD the river and it laughing, 
Laughing thro’ the mossy glen, 

Laughing, tho’ the sky was weeping, 

Laughing, and the white mists creeping, 
Till the wild echoes laughed again. 


(Light of heart that morn was I 
Wand’ring by its side alone; 

Its mood was mine and so I smiled, 
As it danced over rock and stone.) 


Again I heard it and it mourning— 

The world’s sorrow in its ery— 
Mourning down thro’ the lushy meadow, 
Under the weeping willows’ shadow, 

Where tall, green rushes sway and sigh. 


(Sad of heart that eve was I 
Wand’ring by its side alone; 

Its mood was mine and so I wept, 
As it sobbed over rock and stone.) 
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By ELLen GaTeEs STARR. 


Our readers will quickly recognize that this article is an extraordinary 
account of religious experiences culminating in conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. Its author bears a name already honored by American Catholics. Her 
aunt, Eliza Allen Starr, a distinguished convert of the last century, was eminent 
in Catholic circles as a writer and especially as a lecturer on Christian art. For 
her work on The Three Archangels and the Guardian Angels in Art she received 
a beautiful medallion from Pope Leo XIII. And she was the first woman to 
receive the Letare Medal, which was conferred on her in 1885 by the University 
of Notre Dame, “in recognition of her services to Catholic art and literature.” 

A second article by Miss Ellen Gates Starr, containing pertinent extracts 
from her letters written before and after her conversion, will be published in 


our next issue—TueE Eprror. 


EW ENGLAND Unitarianism 
was my immediate back- 
ground; behind that the Puritan- 
ism of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
first of my own Puritan forbears, 
Dr. Comfort Starr, came in 1634, 
from Ashford, Kent, and settled in 
Cambridge. His son Comfort was 
one of the five Fellows named in 
the charter of Harvard College. 
Subsequently the family estab- 
lished itself in the Connecticut 
Valley. The historic town of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, was the birth- 
place of both my parents. My four 
grandparents were of the first 
fruits of the Unitarianism of 
Channing and Parker, and reared 
their children in it. 

My father, with his family, in- 
cluding his parents, emigrated to 
the Middle West. My dear and 
good, unselfish parents gave me no 
instruction in religion beyond 
teaching me the Our Father and a 
few informal, childish petitions. 
During the life of my father’s 
father, who retained a certain pious 
Puritan inheritance, it was the 
family custom, since there was no 


Unitarian church on the Illinois 
frontier to which they had emi- 
grated, to read, after breakfast on 
Sunday, a chapter from the New 
Testament and a selection from a 
prayer book in use by Unitarians, 
The Altar and the Hearth, written, 
while still a Unitarian, by Frederick 
Dan Hantington, afterwards Epis- 
copal Bishop of Central New York. 

I was never urged to read the 
Bible, and when I began to do so 
of my own motion, my father 
seemed a good deal amused by my 
comments. I recall his saying that 
he had always felt a _ curiosity 
as to how the Scriptures would 
impress a quite unbiased mind; 
and he seemed to feel that the op- 
portunity for gratification was at 
hand. I remember, also, to have 
felt some self-gratulation at what 
I deemed freedom, and to have 
compared myself, to the advantage 
of my own situation, with young 
people whom I met, later on, at a 
boarding school or seminary to 
which I was sent for a time. But 
religion occupied my thoughts very 
little as a young girl. And the 
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very Protestant and evangelical 
form of religion which was first 
urged upon me at school, never 
really engaged my interest or 
attention. It was quite alien ground, 
regarded not wholly without con- 
descension, and remained indif- 
ferent to me, except for a temporary 
interest aroused by the personality 
of a Protestant minister under 
whose influence and instruction in 
literature I came for a time at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen. But 
after that episode, as before it, 
evangelical religion made no appeal 
to my interest. 

On taking up my residence in 
Chicago, at the age of twenty, I 
began attendance at the Church of 
the Unity, of which the pastor at 
that time was Mr. (Dr.) Robert 
Collier, a benign old gentleman, of 
an engaging personality. Going to 
church on Sunday appealed to my 
New England sense of decorum, 
and no further demand was made 
upon me by it than an ethical one, 
always quite taken for granted in 
my upbringing, and a certain vague 
religious sentiment or sentimental- 
ity, not at all a strain upon the 
average young girl's. capacity. 
After Mr. Collier’s departure no 
memorable successor remains in 
my recollection. One withdrew for 
the stage. Whether I sat out more 
than one I am not sure. 

But my next pasturage was 
supplied by Prof. David Swing, an 
ex-Presbyterian, of intellect and 
cultivation and unique, though un- 
graceful address, of much local 
popularity in the eighties. I do not 
remember how long I frequented 
his preaching services in Central 
Music Hall. But, though they 
furnished me a good deal of mental 
enjoyment, I felt, even at that time, 
the lack or rarity of any devotional 
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atmosphere. Prof. Swing, whom I 
still like very much, as I remember 
him, held me partly by his general 
culture, partly by his kindliness, 


‘and not a little by a whimsical 


humor and quaintness,—personal 
traits. There was no difference in 
spiritual attitude or apprehension, 
that I can discern in looking back, 
between this epoch and that of 
Unity Church. Both experiences 
consisted in a mild intellectual en- 
joyment—spiritual only in a very 
vague and somewhat sentimental 
way—of discourses by two elderly 
gentlemen, both of agreeable per- 
sonality, neither of whom, so far 
as I remember, ever remotely 
referred to dogma, except in nega- 
tion of it. 

During the latter epoch I must 
have begun to discover in myself 
some rudiments of spiritual crav- 
ing, for I began to browse in 
different pastures, seeking; and 
soon thereafter my associations led 
me to a trial of the Episcopal 
Church. At the age of twenty-five 
I was baptized and confirmed 
therein. I came in at the “low” 
end, entirely “Protestant-Epis- 
copal”; indeed, protesting actively, 
receiving the minimum of dogma, 
and putting the freest and vaguest 
interpretation on that. (In after 
years I heard Father Huntington, 
Order of the Holy Cross, speak of 
a lady who said of herself in a self- 
approbatory way, “I am not a 
creedist.” “That is,” said Father 
Huntington, “she congratulated 
herself that her thoughts about 
God were utterly vague.”’) 

After five or six years of “Low 
Church” Episcopalianism I saw for 
the first time Father Hunting- 
ton, the founder of the Anglican 
Order of the Holy Cross. My im- 
pression of him on that occasion is 
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perfectly clear and distinct. It was 
at the time of the great dock strike 
in London, in 1889, and Father 
Huntington spoke of the extraor- 
dinary self-restraint of the men, 
assembling day after day in such 
vast numbers without committing 
any act of violence. “And I hope,” 
he said, “that you thank God for 
that magnificent spectacle.” It was 
his deep concern for justice to the 
workers which first drew me to 
Father Huntington. Later he 
aroused my interest in the welfare 
of my own soul. Henri Bremond, 
in The Mystery of Newman, con- 
tinually refers to “his first conver- 
sion.” My “first conversion” did 


not occur at the time of my baptism 
and confirmation in the Episcopal 
Church, but after I came under the 
influence of Father Huntington. It 
was the beginning of my interest 
in Catholic truth; and as my spir- 


itual director, so far as he could 
direct me with only occasional 
meetings, for long years he led me 
steadily toward the Catholic Faith. 
My gratitude to him and his Order 
is increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, by the joyful termination of 
my spiritual journeyings, which, 
thank God, have been alwavs true 
to his original impulse. 
Notwithstanding my Unitarian 
upbringing, I had been accustomed 
from earliest childhood to observe 
Catholic devotion, from associa- 
tion with my aunt, Eliza Allen 
Starr, a very devout convert, who 
had been received into the Catholic 
Church in 1854, at the age of thirty. 
She was the only Catholic in the 
immediate family, and notwith- 
Standing their admiration for her 
gifts, her religion was regarded by 


1The foundation of Hull — in which 
I was edrey a to accompany Miss Addams, 
took place in ‘ 
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her affectionate New England kins- 
folk as an idiosyncrasy. As an 
example of freedom from bigotry, 
it gratifies me to relate that my 
father, though not in the least in- 
terested in the Catholic Faith, dur- 
ing the summer months which my 
aunt passed with him on his Illinois 
farin, was accustomed to drive his 
sister a long distance over country 
roads to Mass on Sunday mornings 
whenever there was a Mass within 
reach, waiting for her outside the 
church. 

A cousin of my aunt and father, 
Prof. George Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was the 
only other educated Catholic in my 
family’s circle of acquaintance. 
He had been an Episcopal clergy- 
man. After his conversion and 
during the remainder of his life, as 
marriage made him ineligible to the 
priesthood, he occupied the chair 
of Greek at the University of 
Pennsylvania. My childish rec- 
ollection of “Cousin George” is of a 
grave, to me almost august, per- 
sonality, deferred to by my aunt 
and regarded with awe by us and 
with great respect by our parents 
on account of his learning and 
character. That he should also 
have been a Catholic must have 
been accounted for on the ground 
of some inexplicable mental twist 
in an otherwise sane and intelligent 
person. It seems to have had no 
effect of turning the attention of 
my family to any examination 
of the faith he had embraced. But 
among the many greater and lesser 
impressions and influences, most 
of them unconscious ones at the 
time, cumulative through the years, 
drawing one’s faculties, oh! so 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, to- 
ward the beauty and perfection of 
the Catholic faith, is a poem written 
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by my aunt, entitled “A Family 
Motto,”? and “inscribed to Profes- 
sor George Allen, LL.D.” 

To my aunt’s poems and other 
writings, and of course chiefly to 
her prayers, throughout her loving 
life on earth, and, I am sure, in 
paradise, I owe, more than to any 
other one source, except God’s 
grace, my ultimate, long-delayed 
conversion. 

It was considerably later than 
the time of my baptism and con- 
firmation in the Episcopal Church 
that I began to be attracted to 
the beauty of certain offices of the 
Catholic liturgy, especially those of 
Holy Week. My aunt, in con- 
sequence of this predilection gave 
me a book of all the offices of Holy 
Week. From that time on I have 
always been present at the offices 
of Tenebrz and for some twenty- 
five years or more have scarcely 
ever missed the Mass of Palm Sun- 
day. I became very familiar with 
these offices and always followed 
them carefully and conscientiously. 
To lose my place in the long Gospel 
of the Passion was a calamity, as 
it was difficult to find it again and 
I never got help from my neigh- 
bors. It has always been hard for 
me (and is still more difficult now, 
as a Catholic) to account for the 
indifference of average Catholics to 
the extreme beauty of the words of 
the Mass and all the liturgical 
offices. I recall my surprise many 
years since, on looking over at a 
neighbor, hoping to get some help 
toward finding my lost place in the 
Tenebre office, to see the page 
heading of the book in her hand, 


2The arms of the author’s maternal ances- 
tors, the Allens of Chelmsford, Essex,—ev- 
idently those of a Crusader,—are: Sable; a 
cross potent, Or. Motto: Fortiter gerit Crucem. 
Crest: a demilion, Azure, holding in the two 
paws the rudder of a ship, Or. 
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“Meditations for the Month of 
June.” The recitation aloud (or 
singing) of other devotions, during 
the Mass, with however devout an 
intention, is a great distraction and 
trial to me. 

After my dear aunt’s death (an 
inestimable loss to me, yet in some 
sense a gain), her Breviaries, Latin 
and English, her rosary, a large 
bronze crucifix which hung over 
her prayer desk, with many other 
devotional objects, pictures, and 
books, including Dom Guéranger’s 
Liturgical Year, came into my pos- 
session by her bequest. While I 
was assisting in nursing her during 
her last illness, she had referred 
to The Liturgical Year in a way 
which arrested my attention, and 
I fell to reading it, and for several 
years went through the seasons 
with it, laying thus a fairly solid 
liturgical foundation, from which I 
passed on to the habitual use of 
the Breviary and Missal, constantly 
adding to the days, both festivals 
and fasts, on which it became 
necessary for me to assist at the 
offices of the Roman Catholic 
Church because I could not find 
them at all in my own “branch of 
the Catholic Church,” or found 
them so impoverished and incom- 
plete as to give me no delectation. 

How well I remember my dis- 
covery of that thrilling office of 
Holy Saturday morning, the light- 
ing of the new fire! My aunt, in 
the old days of my enthusiasm for 
Tenebra, had more than once said 
to me, “Tenebrz are very beautiful, 
certainly, but why do you stop with 
Tenebre? Holy Week is filled 
with beautiful and impressive 
offices.” And she then described 
to me that Holy Saturday office. 
And I remember the light in her 
eyes as she told me of the “Lumen 
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Christi!” thrice sung by the sub- 
deacon, each time on a higher note, 
while the procession, bearing the 
tripartite taper lighted from “the 
new fire,” from which the paschal 
candle should in turn be lighted, 
passed up to the steps of the altar. 

Since I began, long ago, to attend 
upon that office, which in some 
churches takes place very early 
(I have “assisted” at it as early as 
five o’clock), it has astonished me 
to find how few Catholics seem to 
care for it. The functions are, of 
course, very long, and the congrega- 
tion continues to assemble for the 
Mass which ends them. But it has 
been usually my experience—as a 
Protestant—to arrive first; and 
during those first few ecstatic 
moments of the “Lumen Christi!” 
to constitute a half or a third of the 
congregation, one old man or one 
old woman or both, the remainder. 


Why did I not follow my aunt’s 


advice? Why, indeed! Why must 
we discover everything for our- 
selves? I kept on going to Tenebrez 
as obstinately as though I had in- 
vented Tenebre; sang its praises to 
others as though it were a private 
affair of my own. Every Wednes- 
day and Thursday of Holy Week I 
assembled as many persons as 
I could provide with books, instruct 
in the office, and induce to go with 
me. And there I stopped, for 
years. A Holy Week—a Holy 
Saturday—lI once passed in London 
many years ago, where I might 
have gone to the Oratory for that 
office as I did go for Tenebre and 
for the Palm Sunday Mass. 

“Death is often a great grace in 
families.” That sentence I found 
in a letter from a friend—a priest* 


8Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, C.S.C., editor of 
Ave Maria, to which my aunt was for many 
years a contributor. 
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—to my aunt, after her own death. 
“I will not forget your intention.” 
Well did I know the intention she 
had asked him to remember: that 
what she had not been able by her 
devoted life to do for those dear 
to her might be accomplished by 
her death. And yet so many years 
were to pass before that intention 
was realized in the unworthy one 
for whose sake so many holy 
prayers were said. “Oh, slow of 
heart to believe!” 

As the richness and fullness of 
the Catholic liturgy impressed it- 
self more and more upon my heart 
and mind, the curtailed and impov- 
erished ritual of my own Church’s 
Book of Common Prayer grew cor- 
respondingly less satisfactory. I 
seldom looked into it except at 
church, and more _ infrequently 
there. The Roman Breviary be- 
came my book of private devotion, 
and long years before I began to 
think definitely of the possibility 
of being received into the Catholic 
Church, I carried the Missal to 
early “celebrations” and used it as 
a book of private prayer, replacing 
from it those beautiful and solemn 
portions of the Mass omitted from 
the Communion Service of the 
Anglican prayer book. 

Thus I went on for perhaps nine 
or ten years more,—I cannot with 
definiteness say,—not often or much 
disturbed by the inconsistencies 
and lapses of logic which finally 
became insuperable to me in the 
Anglican position, nor assailed 
more frequently by doubts than I 
fancied Christians ordinarily were 
in this age not characterized by 
faith. I more or less firmly be- 
lieved myself to be a Catholic of 
the “Anglican branch” of the 
Church. And I felt it quite natural 
and fit that I should cull what I 
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could not find in one branch from 
another,—“help myself from both 
Churches,” to borrow a phrase 
used of me by a member of my 
family. 

My affiliations had been, after 
the first five or six years of Protes- 
tant Episcopal transition, out of 
my original Unitarian background, 
more and more with groups of de- 
vout men and women, of the Order 
of the Holy Cross and the Com- 
munity of St. Mary and, less 
closely, of St. John the Evangelist, 
the Holy Nativity, the Sisters of 
St. Anne. Of the first two of these 
religious Orders I was an associate. 
The members of these communi- 
ties take the three monastic vows, 
recite the monastic office, and 
live the religious life. I often at- 
tended retreats given by the Order 
of the Holy Cross, the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, and 
others, in the houses of the Com- 
munity of St. Mary and elsewhere. 
My debt of gratitude to these 
Anglican communities is profound 
and sincere for the teaching of so 
much of Catholic truth as un- 
doubtedly led me toward embrac- 
ing it in the end, and for an 
atmosphere of devotion in which 
I have passed many serene hours. 

It is quite clear to me that, 
humanly speaking, I should not 
have passed, as did my aunt, di- 
rectly from Unitarianism into the 
Catholic Church. Some, perhaps, 
are deterred from the goal by find- 
ing so much of Catholic faith and 
devotion on the way and resting 
satisfied with it. I can but give my 
own experience. Faith is a gift 
and, to those not born into it, must 
always, I think, seem a miraculous 
gift, whether it comes suddenly or 
by long and slow development. 
Even so, the final steps must seem 
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sudden, however long delayed. 
Yesterday on one side of that di- 
viding line, to-day on the other 
side; the partition worn thin and 
at last breaking down; one cannot 
say how or by what precise means 
one has been able to pass through 
it finally, into the life of the one 
great Mother. 

And those last steps are strenu- 
ous and sometimes agonizing. All 
converts tell much the same story 
—especially all Anglican converts. 
Allowing for differences in age, 
and in states and vocations from 
a bishop to a laywoman, one reads 
the life histories of Father Hugh 
Benson, Father Maturin, R. A. 
Knox, and Dr. Kinsman with the 
response of an intimate knowledge: 
e. g., Knox’s figure (in A Spiritual 
2neid) of an elaborate and round- 
about approach, by a back door, 
and attempts at locked and wind- 
ing passages, to find at length, that 
the front door had stood open all 
the while! 

But how does the discovery of 
that great fact ultimately come to 
pass; the final re-focusing of one’s 
spiritual vision, so that what one 
could never before see, now lies 
clear before one; and the hitherto 
impossible shall become the only 
possible and inevitable; the once 
foreign land, now the only home 
of the soul? One retraces the logi- 
cal steps in one’s story and re- 
counts to one’s self the falling of 
one barrier after another, the re- 
moval of one misconception after 
another. But all that, though nec- 
essary to the inner action of the 
spiritual drama, is not it. The 
ultimate miracle can only be writ- 
ten by the mystic and the poet. A 
miracle it remains. 

An infirmity befell me in the 
summer of 1918 which made it 




















seem probable that a good deal of 
time must be passed in physical 
inaction and seclusion; and in 
‘order to encourage myself to more 
devotion, I proposed trying the 
rule of the Confraternity of the 
Love of God, associated with the 
Order of the Holy Cross. One of 
the articles of this rule calls for 
“visits to the Blessed Sacrament” 
as often as may be. And I began 
going as often as I was able into 
Catholic churches. That was 
“fatal.” When one begins to pass 
much time alone in the Sacramen- 
tal Presence, one’s undoing (as an 
eclectic) is at hand. The frequent 
visits went on for a year, with the 
result of even greater inclination 
to go into Catholic churches, and 
disinclination for those of my 
own communion, until at length I 
never went into an Anglican church 
except for an early “celebration,” 
always to High Mass and Benedic- 
tion in some Catholic church. 

During this year the thought 
often came to me that it was a situ- 
ation which could hardly continue 
indefinitely, and a distinct wish 
that the Church which was coming 
to seem more and more my natural 
home were home, indeed, to me. 
But obstacles‘ remained, and I 
assumed that they would always 
remain and that I must make the 
best of it. Everything but the sac- 
raments I would enjoy in the 
Roman Catholic Church. That was 
clear. 

In the summer of 1919 more 
trouble dawned. Although my 
difficulties as to the Roman Church 
were not all cleared away, difficul- 


4These are dealt with, partially and slightly, 
in some “Reasons, Pro and Con” which I 
wrote out later, at the suggestion of a friend, 
and for the purpose of clearing my own mind 
after I had begun seriously to face my situa- 
tion with a view to finding the way out of it. 
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ties as to the Anglican began to 
loom larger, so that I glimpsed an 
awkward possibility of being left 
stranded, high and dry, between 
two impossibilities. I decided on 
what I conceived might be, for me, 
a kill-or-cure remedy; and it really 
proved so. I attended the General 
Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, at Detroit, in Octo- 
ber, 1919. 

At this point begins my real 
embarrassment as a narrator of 
my own story. I have always felt 
indignation against people who 
speak with disrespect or lack of 
consideration of those from whose 
association they have withdrawn. 
And from what I have written 
above, of those smaller groups*® in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who prefer to call themselves An- 
glican Catholics, it will, I think, 
be evident that I am fully conscious 
of my debt of gratitude to them. 
And yet it was precisely their po- 
sition which had now become, to 
me, the least logically tenable. “It 
is a solemn thing,” says Newman, 
in The Development of Christian 
Doctrine (p. 94), “to accept any 
part of Catholic truth; for before 
you know where you are, you may 
be carried by a stream of logical 
necessity to accept the whole.” 

Between twenty and thirty years 
had passed by, since I had called 
myself or thought of myself as a 
“Protestant.” But now I discov- 


5These groups hold the doctrine of the Real 
Presence (some of them of Transubstantia- 
tion), practice “reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament,” invocation of the saints, the devo- 
tion of the Stations of the Cross, confession, 
fasting, Communion. So far as concerns ar- 
ticles of belief, with the exception of indul- 
gences, the infallible authority of the Chureh 
and the Pope, and the Immaculate Conception, 
I found little or nothing that was presented 
for the first time for my acceptance on being 
received into the Catholic Church. And I am 
told that many Anglicans now accept the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
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ered that I could no longer hold 
the position of “Anglican Catholic.” 
It appeared to me that logic 
and candor and events, as well as 
overwhelming numbers, were on 
the side of the avowed Protestants 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Every question, practically, which 
came up on the floor in the joint 
meetings of the Upper and Lower 
Houses, at the Detroit Convention, 
divided the members into “Catho- 
lic’ and “Protestant”; and the 
Catholics were a mere handful. I 
began to see myself as an ostrich, 
hiding its head in the sand. I had 
surrounded myself with these 
small groups of Sacramentarians— 
had insisted that they were the 
“Anglican Branch of the Church” 
and that they would ultimately 
absorb the Protestants; and, lo! the 
numbers were on the other side. 

In answer to Bishop Kinsman’s 
statement of his position on leav- 
ing the Anglican Church, Dr. R. H. 
McKim, an exponent of the ex- 
treme Protestant position, came 
forward with a letter in The Living 
Church (Sept. 17, 1919), in which 
he proceeds with his proofs that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has always been and always pro- 
fessed to be Protestant. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Dr. 
McKim’s letter: 


“But why should the Bishop 
have just now found out that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is 
Protestant? As a student of Angli- 
can history, shuld he not have 
known that the Protestantism of 
the Church of England has been 
repeatedly affirmed, not only by 
judicial opinion, but by a long line 
of her most illustrious divines 
from Elizabeth’s time down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century? 
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[Many names cited.] One would 
think also that Bishop Kinsman 
was too intelligent a man to fail 
to perceive that the doctrines em- 
bodied in the Prayer Book and the 
Articles of Religion are distinctly 
Protestant.... He complains 
that the Episcopal Church does not 
‘definitely teach the sacramental 
character of Confirmation and 
Penance.’ But didn’t Bishop Kins- 
man know when he was ordained 
that this Church, following the 
Church of England, teaches both in 
her Catechism and in the Articles 
of Religion, that there are only two 
sacraments, Baptism and the Sup- 
per of the Lord? [Quoting Bishop 
John H. Hopkins, of Vermont:] 
‘This doctrine (that the Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity of the 
Lord are united to the bread and 
wine in the hands of the priest on 
the altar by virtue of prayer and 
consecration) is thoroughly incon- 
sistent with Scripture, with the 
Reformers, with the Fathers, and 
with the standards of our Church.’ 

“When Bishop Kinsman declares 
that the Real Presence and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice cannot claim 
the authoritative backing of the 
Episcopal Church, he is absolutely 
right. But why should he have 
expected it, since these doctrines 
were never taught by the re- 
formed Anglican Church?... 
‘He [Bishop Andrewes] utterly re- 
pudiates the doctrine that Christ 
is present in, with, and under the 
forms of bread and wine. The 
same is true of the Anglo-Catholic 
divines in general.’... Again 
the Bishop has reached a sound 
conclusion. The Episcopal Church 
does not teach that ‘Orders is a 
sacrament necessary for valid min- 
istrations. But why did he not 
know this when he was ordained? 











In her twenty-fifth Article she de- 
clares that there are only two sac- 
raments, and Orders is not one of 
them. In her twentieth Article she 
defines her doctrine concerning 
‘the Church,’ and there is not one 
word there about apostolic succes- 
sion being necessary for valid 
ministration of the Gospel... . 
Why should he have been en- 
tangled in this network of misun- 
derstanding? Is it not because, in- 
stead of taking the standards of 
the Church, and its doctrinal defin- 
itions at their face value ... he 
has been beguiled by the strained 
and non-natural interpretation put 
upon the Prayer Book and the Arti- 
cles and the Ordinal, by the school 
of which Newman and Pusey were 
the founders? These men deluded 
themselves by a vague appeal to 
‘Catholic custom’ and transferred 
their loyalty from their own na- 
tional Church to an indefinite en- 
tity which they call the Catholic 
Church, and of whose doctrines 
and customs they are themselves 
the judges. 

“They are loyal to a Church of 
England (wrote Dr. W. C. Magee, 
Archbishop of York), but it is a 
Church of their own imagining, 
—a Church which is not Roman, 
for it rejects the Roman obedience; 
not Anglican, for it accepts nearly 
all Roman doctrine; nor yet Cath- 
olic and primitive, for its worship 
and teaching are mainly medizval; 
a Church which dislikes its own 
history, despises its own ritual, 
and doubts its own orders.” 


This letter seemed to me straight- 
forward and convincing; and Dr. 
McKim’s intimation that the Cath- 
olic Church was the proper place 
for Catholics struck me as unan- 
swerable. 
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To an Anglican friend who wrote 
me after my reception into the 
Catholic Church, “Of course I do 
not know how you have gone,” I 
replied, “Via Detroit, and at the 
earnest invitation of Dr. McKim, 
who seemed in a sufficient major- 
ity to have the right to invite us.” 
Of course, as R. A. Knox (A Spir- 
itual Zneid) discovered in his own 
case, “a decent doubt of Anglican- 
ism” is not sufficient to secure one’s 
entrance into the Church Catholic, 
Roman, and Apostolic. Knox 
records that he had always, through 
his years of mental conflict as to 
the authority of his “branch” and 
the validity of its orders, thought 
of the Church of Rome as a com- 
fortable blanket stretched beneath, 
into which he could drop, if and 
when he loosened his hold on the 
“branch.” And great was his sur- 


prise, he relates, when Father 
Martindale (Monsignor Benson’s 
biographer), to whom he first 


spoke on the subject, said to him, 
“Of course you couldn’t be re- 
ceived like that.” 

My own experience equips me 
to undeceive any who still hold 
the Protestant superstition that 
Catholic priests are out with a drag- 
net to catch and draw in all whom 
they succeed in entangling. I 
paid my first visit to a Catholic 
priest for the purpose of a prelim- 
inary test of possibilities for my- 
self just before going to Detroit in 
October, 1919. That good Father 
distinctly put me off. It was im- 
possible, in the short time at our 
disposal, to tell him how far back 
and down the roots of my attrac- 
tion extended; how gradual the 
drawing process had been; and he 
naturally feared that it was late 
(at the age of nearly sixty) to pull 
up successfully roots so deep and 
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to transplant so old a tree. “A vast 
deal of lopping off of branches,” I 
was reminded by one of my family, 
is entailed in such a process. Then, 
too, being a man of a good deal of 
knowledge of the world, he postu- 
lated superficial attraction on the 
one hand and superficial discontent 
on the other.*® 

“Why, at your time of life,” I 
seemed to read between his courte- 
ously non-aggressive words, “have 
you only just thought of this?” 

The answer was that I was far 
from having just thought of it; 
and I was to think of little else for 
months, until I had found my way 
out of buffetings of contrary waves 
into harbor. 

My first Catholic consultant, 
then, wisely attempted little—con- 
troversially nothing; but advised 
me, in case I continued to be in- 
terested, on my return to Chicago 
to call on one of the Paulist 
Fathers, who was himself a convert 
and knew the convert’s difficulties. 
Accordingly, after the Detroit Con- 
vention, which showed me plainly 
enough that it was only a matter 
of a little time when I should be 
unable to remain where I was, I 
took Father Gallen’s advice and be- 
took myself to the Paulists to con- 
sult with this convert as to my 


6I smiled interiorly, then as now, at the 
assumption that the attraction toward the 
Catholic Church could ever have been, for 
me, in my own country, an ewsthetic one; the 
almost uniform ugliness of American Catholic 
churches and their appointments, decorations, 
and articles of devotion being one of the 
trials which a Catholic of taste and educa- 
tion has to endure with what fortitude he may 
in this land. (Of course there are notable 
exceptions, such as the beautiful Dominican 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer in New York.) 
And not less painful is the horror of operatic 
music, and modern religious tawdriness,— 
despite the injunctions of the last three Popes 
in regard to Gregorian. I recall saying, some- 


what saucily, I fear, while still a Protestant, 
to a priest, “Don’t you think, Father, that it 
is a little hard that there isn’t a church in 
Chicago where one can hear a Mass such as 
the Pope and I like?” 
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predicament. My gratitude to him, 
who is now my director, is almost 
too intimate to say much about,— 
like praise of one’s own family. 
What one may say is that he is a 
lineal spiritual descendant of 
Father Hecker. One of his favor- 
ite phrases—“You have the perfect 
liberty of a child of God in that 
matter”—has lifted me over many 
an imaginary obstacle; and his 
deep mystical devotion, fervent 
love of God and of souls, together 
with a sense of proportion and a 
lively humor, opened up to me the 
beauty of the Catholic life and 
threw impediments into their per- 
spective. 

They were not so much removed 
at that stage, as made relatively 
unimportant by comparison. By 
the same method were overcome 
many of the common Protestant 
misconceptions about what the 
Catholic Church does really hold 
and teach on such subjects as, for 
example, that perennial Protestant 
bugbear of indulgences. The old 
misconception on this particular 
point was so deeply imbedded as 
to require the efforts of two theo- 
logians to dislodge it. My Paulist 
consultant went over the ground 
once, with some preliminary effect. 
The final elimination was effected 
later in the story by the Abbot of 
the Benedictine monastery, where I 
was received, the Right Rev. Abbot 
Paul, O.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
St. Benedict, Louisiana. 

By this time it was apparent to 
me that if I was ever to be a Cath- 
olic, the thing must and would be 
accomplished by the positive meth- 
od: by growth in experience of 
actual faith, and tasting its fruits, 
rather than by attacking one 
“objection,” “obstacle,” and “diffi- 
culty” after another and getting it 




















felled or done away with. I like- 
wise discovered that such difficul- 
ties as remained were not, for the 
most part, dogmatic or theological, 
and that such as came under that 
head were not distinctively Roman. 

The word which I truly found 
hardest to utter in its context, in 
making my “submission” and pro- 
fession of faith, was the good old 
Calvinistic word “hell.” And the 
real difficulty lay in Our Lord’s 
words, in the Gospel. The new 
thing in the situation, for me, con- 
sisted in the fact that I was for the 
first time obliged to accept the 
Church’s dogmatic teaching. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
one was never faced with an ines- 
capable dogmatic difficulty, since 
every grade and variety of belief 
can be found among its teachers, 
and there was, accordingly, always 
a way of escape from anything one 
found unpalatable. So far as dis- 
tinctive “Roman” doctrine was 
concerned, the ordinary Protestant 
difficulties —infallibility of the 
Pope, the Immaculate Conception 
of Our Lady—had ceased to trouble 
me, if indeed they ever had 
caused me any trouble. I was 
fleeing from the confusion of a 
Church where there was no unity 
because no discipline and no au- 
thority. 

One of the last and most discon- 
certing episodes of the “varieties 
of religious experience” which the 
Episcopal Church held for me was 
this: A bishop, a former member 
of a certain religious Order in the 
Anglican communion,—one of 


those mentioned above which take 
the three religious vows,—gave a 
retreat at which I was present. In 
one of his addresses he spoke dis- 
tinctly and strongly against “reser- 
vation.” 


I had recently assisted at 
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“Benediction” in one of the chapels 
of his former Order; and I knew 
that “reservation” was - commonly 
practiced in the Order. So, ap- 
parently, being a bishop had Prot- 
estantized this good man; and the 
same thing I knew of another. 
Evidently, then, even within the 
intimate boundaries of a small re- 
ligious community, one could not 
look for uniformity of doctrine, 
which would stand the test. 

And equally evident was it to 
me, from this and many other 
episodes, that, if Catholic practice 
was to be brought back to the 
“Anglican branch,” it must be done 
either more or less furtively, or in 
open opposition to the shepherds 
and governors of the flock. There 
was nothing new in this experi- 
ence. Many have had it. (R. H. 
Benson wrote after his conversion, 
“It is such a relief to find my 
Bishop as High Church as I am.”) 
But nothing one hears or reads 
saves one wholly from the shock 
of one’s own personal discovery. 
How baffling must be the experi- 
ence of those boys and girls who 
are taught in schools under the 
management of Anglican religious 
Orders that confession is a sacra- 
ment of vital importance to their 
souls, and who, perhaps, never 
again live in any parish of the 
Episcopal Church where confes- 
sions are heard. 

I clearly saw that authority was 
necessary to unity, and that it was 
unreasonable to object to the one 
and still insist on the other. Also 
I perceived that it was no more 
difficult to accept an_ infallible 
Head of the Church than an in- 
fallible Church; and that an infalli- 
ble Church we must have to escape 
all that Protestantism, with its 
innumerable sectarian divisions, 
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implies and involves. The dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of 
Our Lady had really never troubled 
me, after I understood it and be- 
lived fully in the Incarnation. I 
cannot remember to have confused 
this dogma, as I find many Protes- 
tants do, with the Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord. 

At the last, as one sees it in 
looking back, conversion must al- 
ways seem a miracle. It is “a leap 
in the dark.” It comes out of many 
moods of swinging back and forth 
between necessity and impossi- 
bility. “What if I do make this 
venture of faith, take this leap, cut 
myself off from all my old moor- 
ings,—and then am disappointed, 
find my old difficulties, or a set of 
new ones, worse, perhaps? Instead 
of the warmth and brightness and 
security one has imagined and 
longed for,—the sharing of the 
“communion of saints,”—suppose 
one should awake to realize that 
one had staked all on the venture 
and was again a stranger, a wan- 
derer, with no abiding-place, and 
even the hope of one now gone 
forever. I suppose all converts 
from other faiths must know some- 
thing of those moments and hours 
of the “dark night” and the desert. 

Of the end of the pilgrimage, in 
its outer circumstances, I want to 
give a slight outline, chiefly in grati- 
tude for the wholly unforeseen, un- 
imagined, and unmerited sympa- 
thy, comfort, companionship, and 
sweetness in which it was my 
heavenly fortune to be received in- 
to the Church Catholic, in a Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

I might say here that the Bene- 
dictine tradition has always had a 
strong attraction for me. The 
orare et laborare,—counting work 
as prayer,—the scholarship and 
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elegance so often combined with 
the life of renunciation and hard- 
ness, the desert blossoming in 
some measure wherever the Bene- 
dictines strike root, are elements 
of the appeal. At Monte Cassino 
in 1888, I had fallen under the spell 
of St. Benedict and all the genera- 
tions of his spiritual sons, down to 
that holy and humble man of heart, 
then Prior, afterwards Archabbot, 
Dom Bonifazio Krug,—a true de- 
scendant and exponent of Benedic- 
tine meekness, virtue, love of con- 
secrated art, letters, and music. To 
his love and patience the Beuron 
(Benedictine) school of art owed 
its maturest and most developed 
work, the decoration of the tower 
crypt at Monte Cassino. I had met 
“Father Boniface,” as I never 
ceased to call him, years before at 
my aunt’s house, where he prom- 
ised that he would remember me 
whenever I should come to Monte 
Cassino. “I shall never forget you, 
my dear child. I have prayed for 
you a great deal already.” What 
may I not owe to the prayers of that 
saintly soul? 

Once again, in 1910 (after Abbot 
Boniface’s death, alas!), I visited 
the sacred spot, and also the Sacro 
Speco, at Subiaco, built over St. 
Benedict’s cell in the wilderness— 
pilgrimages which could hardly be 
without fruit except to a barren 
soul. The fruit was long in matur- 
ing. But St. Benedict’s resources 
are not confined to Italy. They are 
found in unexpected places. 

In a remote and inaccessible spot 
in Louisiana, reached by traversing 
for three hours (if one is fortunate) 
an unsightly desert,’ there came 
into existence in 1903, St. Joseph’s 


tThe work of the lumber companies. It 
would seem to be the interest of worldliness 
to mar and destroy, as of out-of-the-world- 
ness to preserve and restore. 
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Benedictine Abbey, of which the 
post office address is St. Benedict, 
Louisiana. One supposes that the 
abbey is at or in “St. Benedict.” 
One errs. St. Benedict, the post 
office, is in the abbey, and the post- 
master is one of the Fathers. 

To the Abbot of St. Joseph’s I 
carried a letter from my Paulist 
friend in Chicago, when I went to 
pass a few weeks near New Or- 
leans during the winter following 
the, to me, momentous General 
Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at Detroit in 1919. 
So out-of-the-world and inaccessi- 
ble did St. Benedict, Louisiana, 
seem on recourse to time-tables 
and information bureaus, that I 
gave over the first attempt. Of no 
use. It would take all day to go 
and return, and what assurance 
that anything would be achieved? 
Perhaps the Abbot wouldn’t be 
there. Perhaps if he were there, 
he would feel no particular interest 
in my problems. Why should he? 
What a strange idea that a woman 
who has had access to the privileges 
of the Church Catholic in various 
lands for thirty years is any more 
likely to embrace them by taking a 
train at an unearthly hour and 
journeying to an unheard-of spot. 
But how persistent he was! St. 
Benedict? “Father Boniface?” 
Which of the saints, dead or living, 
or what combination or company 
of them? 

I wrote, then, to the Right Rev. 
Abbot Paul, O.S.B., as to the possi- 


bility of passing a night at St.. 


Benedict’s. Was there a_ guest 
house where women could be re- 
ceived? (At Monte Cassino I had 
Stayed for two nights, each time, 
at a little guest house for the 
mothers of the boys of the 
school.) 
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No guest house as yet, the Abbot 
regretted; but there was a convent 
of Benedictine nuns hard by the 
abbey, and if I did not mind incon- 
venience and a little discomfort, 
they could take me in for a short 
time. They would welcome me with 
cordiality, whether a Catholic or 
not, “and if by the grace of God, you 
should be ready to be received at 
that time, our joy would be the 
greater.” PAX, as always, stood 
at the head of the letter, and its 
atmosphere breathed through it. 
I determined to make this one 
more Benedictine pilgrimage. 

The strangeness of those hours 
of the journey! I shall never for- 
get them. Setting forth before any 
breakfast was to be had at hotel 
or station, traversing a species of 
“blasted heath” covered with un- 
sightly stumps, a monologue run- 
ning in my mind of this nature: 

“Why am I doing it? What do 
I expect? I have talked with 
varied authorities, heard and read 
innumerable statements and argu- 
ments. I have never seen these 
people; perhaps I shall find them 
unsympathetic and alien. And 
this hideous, barren country! 
Ominous! Portentous! But, on the 
other side, did you ever see a Bene- 
dictine place where things were not 
made to grow? Don’t they always 
attack the wilderness to good pur- 
pose? Perhaps it will be better 
when you arrive. Perhaps these 
Benedictines will be like what you 
have found them in the Old World. 
Perhaps—perhaps—perhaps.” 

Arrived at the station,—no bet- 
ter. I alight and catch sight of a 
Benedictine habit, but without the 
cowl. A student in the seminary. 
“Father Abbot has sent me to fetch 
you.” We drive toward a strip of 
forest!—left undevastated, by the 
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mercy of heaven, with a creek or 
little river running through it. 
Wild flowers beginning to spring 
up! The omens changing. 

The Abbot comes out to greet me 
as we drive up to the abbey portal. 
No ceremony—no aloofness—the 
simplicity, the cordiality, the true 
hospitality of the Benedictine tra- 
dition. I begin to understand why 
I came on this pilgrimage. 

I am to go at once to the con- 
vent for my luncheon and a little 
rest, and the Abbot is to come to 
me there, for our first talk. How 
vivid that conversation is to my 
memory and how impossible to re- 
produce! It was not that, with 
perhaps one exception, anything 
essentially new to me, theologi- 
cally, was presented; but all fell 
into relation, to be taken as a whole 
—a related and reasonable whole. 
Just what “happened” and how it 
happened I cannot recount. At 
the end of it the portals of Mother 
Church seemed swinging open to 
me at last. 

But I had certainly not been pre- 
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cipitate hitherto and would not be 


so now. I would go over to the 
abbey in the morning and give my 
decision. In the meantime there 
was the peace in poverty of the 
convent, the humble little chapel, 
with the Holy Presence in it, and 
the same lovely, simple cordiality 
and hospitality. 

“What has happened since yes- 
terday?” the good Abbot asked 
with his smile, when I at once said 
that I was now ready to be re- 
ceived. What, indeed, but the 
completion of the miracle? 

“When do you wish to be re- 
ceived?” 

“To-day.” 

In a little book of devotions 
which the Abbot gave me as a 
memento of the day of my recep- 
tion, he wrote this beautiful and 
fitting passage from the Canticle 
of Canticles (occurring in Matins 
in the office of the Feast of the 
Visitation) : 

“Jam enim hiems transiit, imber 
abiit et recessit, flores apparuerunt 
in terra nostra.” 




















THE CONQUERING TRUTH. 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


S the long train, seeming to 
groan with its own weight, 
pulled slowly out of the station, 
Kathleen McRae sank limply into 
her seat and drew a quivering 
breath. This thing she was doing 
was so incredible, so utterly unlike 
her quiet, well-ordered life. Yet 
it seemed to her tortured nerves 
that she had lived only in night- 
mares since that day when she had 
seen David’s picture in the paper. 
Although six years had passed 
since she divorced him, she had 
never -ceased to think of him as 
her husband; and now she was on 
her way to his wedding—an unin- 
vited guest—one who would sit far 
back in the church, unnoticed, or 
perhaps wait in the street with 
other curious onlookers, to see him 
come out after the ceremony with 
his bride. 

It was a wild thing to do—in- 
credible, as she acknowledged; yet 
not so incredible as the fact that 
she was on the train with him. He 
sat two seats away on the other 
aisle, serenely unconscious of her 
presence, though Kathleen had seen 
him instantly. For a moment she 
closed her eyes; then, lifting her 
veil a trifle, allowed herself the 
luxury of a long, long look. 

Six years! It seemed impossible 
that he had changed so little—she 
herself had changed so frightfully. 
Her hair was gray, though she was 
barely thirty. It had turned dur- 
ing that year when, at David's 
terrible request, she was getting 
him his freedom. He had, he said, 


“outgrown her”’—his boyhood’s 
sweetheart. That was after their 
year of separation, when Dave had 
been in the city searching wealth. 
Well, he had found it. The in- 
creasingly generous’ allowance 
which he sent her, and which she 
never touched, would have told 
her that. In those six years he had 
gone far—far away from her. But 
he had not married. She had 
hugged the fact to her heart hun- 
grily—her only comfort. Now— 

Their pictures were in the paper, 
a snapshot of David and the girl 
he was to marry: a small, sylph- 
like creature, too young, she 
thought, for a man of thirty-five. 
They were both laughing in the 
picture. Kathleen had torn it 
across angrily; then rescued it, 
smoothing it tenderly because of 
the days when he had laughed that 
way—with her. 

Looking at him now, she saw no 
laughter in his face. He did not 
look like a bridegroom. There was 
a stern, almost sad expression about 
his mouth; and once he raised his 
hand to press it against his eyes, 
as if he were very tired. Kathleen 
found herself longing passionately 
to go to him—to draw his tired 
head down on her shoulder—to 
put her arms about him as she 
had used to do. 

She smothered a cry that was 
almost audible, and turned away, 
knowing suddenly that she would 
not do this thing that she had 
planned to do. She had wanted to 
see David again. Well, fate, or 
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God perhaps, had given her her 
wish, and it had hurt too much. 
She could not do the rest, could 
not watch him come out of that 
gay throng with his young wife. 
His wife! How could that laugh- 
ing girl be David’s wife? 

She closed her eyes, and turned 
toward the window, wondering if, 
at that impressive ceremony to- 
morrow, David would remember 
his other marriage in the white 
church at home. It was there that he 
promised to love and cherish her. 
It was there that the trembling 
voice of the old minister had said: 
“What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” 

What was it that made a mar- 
riage, she thought bitterly,—love 
or laws? What was wrong with 
life that a man like David could 
forget his marriage vows, could 
cast his wife aside for no reason 
save that he had “outgrown her,” 
as he chose to put it? What was 
this intangible thing that, after all 
these years, made her feel still his 
wife? Did David not feel it, too? 

It was dusk now. Lights were 
springing up in the houses that 
flashed by. Women were prepar- 
ing suppers. Men were returning 
from their work. Children were 


playing in the dooryards. The 
world was coming—home. 

Home! The thought caught 
Kathleen’s breath, choked her, 


brought tears, which she dashed 
hastily away. Once she and the 
man across the aisle had possessed 
a home—a small and humble place, 
perhaps, but theirs! Had David 
missed it? Had he thought of it 
sometimes, tenderly? Memories 
that tore her heart rushed over 
her: the time she had cried at 
breaking the blue pitcher, and 
David comforted her; the day they 
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buried their baby daughter; the 
Christmas she had trimmed a tree 
—for Dave! 

Yes, something was wrong when 
one forgot the things that were the 
very warp and woof of life. If, as 
David said, he had “outgrown her,” 
shouldn’t he have been patient, 
shouldn’t he have given her time 
to grow? Love at its best was sac- 
rifice. Kathleen knew. She had 
learned it in that terrible year 
when she had set Dave free. And 
now— 

She glanced up, realizing that, 
at a call for dinner, the car had al- 
most emptied, and that she and 
David were alone. It gave her a 
strange feeling—their aloneness. 
She longed to speak to him, to wish 
him happiness, for she wanted him 
to be happy. Yet she knew that 
the knowledge of her presence 
would cause him pain. He would 
never know this wild thing she had 
contemplated doing. He would 
never guess— 

There came, suddenly, a shriek 
of warning from the engine—a 
grinding of brakes—a_ sickening, 
sidewise motion of the train; then 
darkness, and—was it death? 

That was Kathleen’s first thought 
as her eyes opened. Then she 
realized that she was lying amid 
wreckage. For a moment she lay 
still, gathering her confused senses 
together. How long had she been 
unconscious? Could she get out? 
There was a smell of burning, 
somewhere. She must not burn! 
She could not! Terror seized her, 
yet to move— 

She moved, then sank back 
breathless with the pain. Perhaps 
she was again unconscious. When 
she stirred at last, it was because, 
in her groping, she had touched 
a hand. She was not alone. Then 
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memory flooded back. It was—it 
must be—David! Despite a pain 
that stabbed her through and 
through, she struggled to her 
knees. She must help him to get 
out. He must not die. There was 
a reason—she could not grasp it 
quite, but David must not die. 
-There! she remembered. David 
was to be married—to-morrow. 
That was the reason. It was dark 
now, and she heard shouts and 
voices. She wanted to call for 
help, but her voice died in her 
throat. What must she do? Oh, 
if that dreadful pain would cease 
—just for a moment— 

She moved again, still clasping 
David’s hand. She found his arm 
—his shoulder—and at last his 
face. There was a bleeding cut 
above his forehead. She tried to 
lift him, but something held him 
fast. Behind them was a window, 
its glass shattered, but the air was 
welcome. If she could drag him 
nearer—if he could help—a little— 

“David!” 

She spoke his name imploringly. 


“David, wake up! I cannot 
move you.” 
No answer. Was he .then— 


gone? Terrified, she groped for his 
heart and found it beating. She 
tried again to lift him, but sank 
back weakly from the effort. There 
seemed to be a tongue of fire scorch- 
ing her back; but she must not 
heed it. Her hands moved down- 
ward and found the thing that pin- 
ioned him. She gave a mighty 
pull. It loosened, but did not 
yield, and for a moment her body 
was racked with pain. And then, 
out of the darkness came David’s 
voice: 

“Get—help.” 

She gave a little cry—part pain, 
part joy. 
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“I can’t. Doubtless they think 
this car is empty. If you could 
move—” 


He struggled desperately, and 
then sank back. 

“It’s no use. 
yourself, or—” 

He was again unconscious, and 
Kathleen moaned. That scorching 
flame was at her back again. If 
she could only see/ Desperate, she 
grasped the thing that held Dave 
captive and pulled with all her 
strength. It loosened—fell apart. 
A deadly nausea swept her—her 
head swam, but touching David’s 
face, she spoke: 

“David—dearest—wake up! You 
mustn’t die—here—like a rat in a 
trap. Come! make an effort. To- 
morrow—surely you remember 
to-morrow. David—” 

He stirred. His eyes opened. 
She had become accustomed to the 
darkness, and felt that he must 
see her. Indeed, when, after what 
seemed an eternity, he spoke, it 
was to say: 

“Kathleen!” 

She sobbed. Her name upon his 
lips brought tears. Pain racked 
her as she tried again to lift him, 
but he said: “Wait! Are you 
Kathleen? I cannot see, but—but 
your voice—” 

Despair swept over her. Why 
did he stop for idle questions? 

“Yes, I’m Kathleen,” she cried, 
“but don’t—don’t let that hurt you. 
Come! lift yourself, David. The 
window is just behind you. Wait 
till I break away more glass and 
then I'll help. I must go first.” 

Oh, she was burning—burning. 
Nothing but flame could torture 
her like that. And the faintness— 
the deadly nausea that threatened 
—she was shattering the glass. It 
cut and bruised her, but she 


Leave me—save 
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scarcely noticed. Below, far, far 
below, lanterns were flashing, and 
hoarse cries reached her ears. She 
wanted to call for help but feared 
to use her last remaining strength. 
She reached out to touch Dave’s 
hand, and he said faintly: “Kath- 
leen, you—you are not injured?” 

She answered, while the pain 
stabbed her: “Only a little. If you 
will move—that’s it! I must 
squeeze through first. Hold on, 
David. Don’t let yourself go under. 
There’s not time. If I give out—” 

He was close to the little window 
now. Kathleen sank back, then 
gathered her waning strength to- 
gether, and slipped, feet first, into 
space. She had not counted upon 
that space beneath her feet. For 
one sickening moment she won- 
dered how far she hung in air. Her 
merves gave way at that, and, as 
her feet struck earth, she screamed. 
The scream brought help. Dimly 
she saw them coming: a bobbing 
lantern—two men—or was it three 
—or four? She couldn’t see. The 
world was going round. It was, 
she knew, the end. Oh! let it come 
soon, she thought; yet, fighting it 
savagely, she cried: 

“He’s there—close by the win- 
dow. Save him—he must not die. 
To-morrow—” 

Then darkness—then pain again 
—and, somewhere above, yet very, 
very near, a starry heaven. And 
David’s voice, angry, hoarse, im- 
perative, as it always was when 
he felt deeply: “Leave me alone! 
Take her. Do as I say. And lift 
her gently. She—she’s my wife!” 

His wife! What then was pain, 
but peace? David had said, “My 
wife!” The stars were dim now, 
but she did not care. They were 
quite gone, but—everything was— 
all right— 
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For days she lived in a world of 
pain—of hushed voices—of muffled 
footsteps, and drugged _ senses. 
Then came a morning when, open- 
ing her eyes slowly, she realized 
that the pain was gone, and that 
there were flowers at her bedside: 
wild, long-stemmed meadow vio- 
lets like those David had brought 
her years ago. She tried to reach 
them, and a nurse laid them on 
her pillow. She slept. 

When she awoke, David was there 
beside her. Her first thought was 
that he had changed. His face was 
thin as if from sickness, and his 
hair was gray—as gray as hers! 
Where had she seen him last? He 
had looked sad, but not like this. 
Ah! she remembered now. David 
was married; yet sometime—some- 
where—he had said, “My wife.” 
It was dark then. The stars— 

She drowsed again, but waking, 
found him still there. Something 
had happened while she drowsed. 
She remembered. She was going 
to David’s wedding when she was 
hurt. David was hurt, too. But 
he must be married now. How 
strange—how very strange it 
seemed. She was so young, this 
girl whom Dave had married. But 
he had laughed with her. Why 
didn’t he laugh now? She said, 
moving her head wearily: 

“David!” 

He was clasping her hand. He 
held it tighter now. He tried to 
speak—couldn’t—and wet his lips. 

“David—would—would she like 
your being here?” 

“She?” The word came hoarsely. 

“Your—your wife, David. You 
knew, didn’t you, that I was going 
to—to your wedding? I wanted to 
see you—once. I thought—if—if 
I sat—far back—where the sight of 
me would not—hurt you—” 
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Her voice failed her, and David 
said: “My God!” 

He dropped her hand, and buried 
his face in both of his. When at 
last he lifted it, he said: “Kathleen, 
I have no wife but you.” 

A dazed look swept her face. 

“But I saw the picture! It was 
in the paper—don’t you remember? 
You were laughing—the—way you 
used to laugh with me. [—” 

She closed her eyes, exhausted 
by the effort, and David said: 
“Don’t talk, darling. Just listen, 
if you can. You’ve been so sick, 
Kathleen,—terribly sick. You al- 
most killed yourself, you know,— 
for me! I wasn’t worth it.” 

She smiled, faintly. “I—I think 
—you were.” 

He answered, shamed color in 
his face: “Oh, the thoughts you 
must have had of me, Kathleen! 
And the thoughts I have had of— 
of myself. But could I have gone 
to you, dear—could I have asked 
forgiveness, when I had treated 
you like the cad I was? But I’ve 
been punished. I knew—I saw my 
mistake, even before it was too late. 
And I was ashamed to ask—” 

She said, her voice hard for the 
first time: “Yet you could marry—” 

He stirred—arose—walked to the 
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window and stood there for a long 
moment; then turned, with a 
despairing gesture. 

“There is no use. In a thousand 
years I could not make you see it— 
the loneliness—the terrible longing 
for a home. And she— It was 
her mother who made the match, 
dear. I see that now—that and a 
hundred other things that had es- 
caped me. She showed them to 
me—here in the hospital after the 
accident. You see, before I lost 
consciousness myself, I called you 
my wife. It got into the papers, 
and, somehow, she understood. 
She said (she’s young, Kathleen, 
but she struck at the bed-rock 
truth I’d been evading), she said: 
‘There’s more to this marriage 
business than I thought, David. 
When a man’s been divorced from 
a woman for six years, and still 
thinks of her as his wife,—well— 
it’s a case of “what God hath 
joined together” let not another 
woman put asunder.’ ” 

A silence followed—a _ silence 
that spoke eloquently of many 
things. To Kathleen, her broken 
body was as nothing; for truth— 
that strange, elusive truth—had 
conquered: Whatever the laws of 
man, she was David’s wife. 





BERNARD SHAW AND HIS SAINT JOAN. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


i is an appalling fact that, 
though we may claim the right 
to live our own lives as we choose, 
we can never estimate the price of 
the experiment until we die. A 
mere clod sinking below the waters 
of life sometimes generates a rip- 
ple that sinks the ship of state; it 
is certain that the truly great only 
begin to live, for most of us, after 
their death. 

Bromidic it may be to comment 
upon the influence, on succeeding 
generations, of a farmer’s daughter 
who died at nineteen, but, curious- 


ly enough, this Joan, who struck a 
spark in the hard men of her day, 
still makes an appeal, not just to 
the sentiment of the world, but to 
its head. Her more famous biog- 
raphers have been neither feminists 


nor feminine,—nor even, with 
a few exceptions, Catholics,—but 
more often cynics and freethinkers. 
The credit for recalling her story 
to the unremembering France of 
the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries belongs, not to Bossuet, 
whose hagiology disapproved of 
St. Margaret and St. Catherine, nor 
to Chateaubriand, who omitted her 
name from his Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, but rather to Voltaire, 
whose widely read La Pucelle, 
scurrilous as it was, caused her 
first biography to be printed. It 
was Napoleon as First Consul who 
revived and encouraged her reli- 
gious cult. 

Quicherat, who first edited and 
translated the minutes of her trial, 


was a skeptic. So was Michelet; so 
were Fabre and Viriville. Andrew 
Lang was a canny and coolly indus- 
trious filter for historical accuracy; 
while few satirists have viewed the 
world with more penetrating disil- 
lusionment than Anatole France or 
our own Mark Twain. It is thus more 
than appropriate that the most 
acidulously witty Irishman of our 
day should add his name to their 
list. 

Personally we shall always be 
convinced that it was a paradox, as 
ever, that inspired Mr. Shaw to 
create Saint Joan. We can almost 
hear his chuckle when he picked up 
his paper one morning and read 
how that very Church, which once 
burned her body to ashes, had now 
canonized her soul as a saint. His 
thesis is to prove that in the end 
the laugh is on the Church, and 
that the halo of sanctitude has been 
meted out to one who was really 
a Protestant! To further offend 
conservative British ears, he hails 
her as a Nationalist as well. 

Just as Freud could rob any emo- 
tion of innocence to aggrandize the 
libido, so Shaw can let down and 
baste up and pleat the wide garment 
of History until she exhibits the 
fashion he desires; no Grotius hav- 
ing so far defined the limits of his- 
torical license. In a recent tragedy, 
Romain Rolland has forced Madam 
de Montespan to drink poison some 
twenty-seven years before her ac- 
tual and natural death. But, as this 
disposed of De Montespan at the 

















close of the third act, and thus 
averted any possibility of her stalk- 
ing through ten volumes like the 
invincible Jean Christophe, we grant 
that M. Rolland had an excuse. In 
order to prove St. Joan was a Prot- 
estant, Mr. Shaw eliminates from 
her trial all her Catholic remarks. It 
is a simple method of proving a 
premise. 

On the vexed question of her 
voices, Mr. Shaw steers a middle 
course. Quicherat, having declared 
that “the art of disguising the truth 
is incompatible with a great soul,” 
could but accept Joan’s own testi- 
mony as true, and was admittedly 
floored by the astonishing sound- 
ness and practical wisdom of her 
revelations. So were the leading 
French psychiatrists whom Anatole 
France consulted. They confessed 
that Joan seems to have been a 
healthy, normal girl and that her 
summoning her visions when she so 
desired was contrary to all the data 
of abnormal psychology; as victims 
of hallucinations are invariably pas- 
sive agents. Taking it all in all, M. 
France concludes that perhaps it’s 
nearer the truth to call her a saint 
and let it go at that! 

“7ZE,” the Irish poet, declares in 
his Candle of Vision that “there is 
not a pinpoint in visible space which 
does not contain a microcosm of 
Heaven and Earth”; and he queries 
if the genius of a Shakespeare does 
not mean that his imagination was 
simply better attuned to the radio 
of eternal experience. This, in a 
way, is the belief of Lang, who 
thinks genius must imply moments 
of interior illumination, sometimes 
in a concrete form like the demon 
or guardian spirit of Socrates or the 
saints of Joan. Shaw apparently 
agrees with Lang. In Act I., speak- 
ing to De Baudricourt, Joan says: 
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“I hear Voices telling me what to 
do. They come from God. 

De Baudricourt: They come from 
your imagination. 

Joan: Of course. That is how 
messages from God come to us!” 


Joan’s strength rested on three 
firm foundations: straight living, 
straight thinking, straight speaking. 
She was simple and saintly and 
young. Her gay and virginal en- 
thusiasm is freshly drawn by Mr. 
Shaw. But it is not so much the 
saint as the girl whom we meet in 
Act I.,—direct and with a certain 
naive peasant shrewdness,—who 
asks De Baudricourt for a horse 
and armor. A _ Shavian stamp 
is put on the scene by the servant, 
who informs his master of a strike 
in the chicken house since Joan has 
been kept waiting without, and who 
rushes in after her triumphant de- 
parture to shout: 


“Master, the hens have begun to 
lay!” 


It is a long crevasse for the ordinary 
mortal between breakfast and a 
saint! 

In the next act, at Chinon, some 
other laughs are rather laboriously 
earned by Joan’s addressing her 
Gentil Dauphin as “Charlie.” Al- 
though a steady laugh has a musical 
echo across the Atlantic, to the ears 
of even a hard-seasoned dramatist, 
we do object to the “Charlies.” Must 
Joan be a Nonconformist as well as 
a Protestant? Joan looked up to 
the King of France as the Lord’s 
Anointed, and, though Mr. Billy 
Sunday may be on terms of collo- 
quial familiarity with His Creator, 
Joan was no twentieth-century re- 
vivalist, but a pious medieval peas- 
ant, who had been strictly trained 
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to speak and think respectfully of 
her suzerain—whether it was God 
or a baron. 

Curiously enough, the time-worn 
episode of Joan’s recognizing the 
Dauphin among his courtiers and 
her inspiring him with courage is 
still full of drama. Joan, sword 
upheld, on her knees, has this cur- 
tain instead of Mr. Shaw. This 
soft-heartedness is too much for a 
certain well-known critic, who 
shudders and exclaims, 


“... the genius of incredulity 
and dissent cannot compromise 
with the angels and survive,” 


adding that 


“Shaw is undoubtedly selling his 
soul to the box office devil.” 


And it is good ticket-selling mate- 
rial, for the audience responds just 
as it did to Drinkwater’s first cur- 
tain, with Lincoln asking God’s 
help. After all, Mr. Shaw was up a 
high tree, for if he will take for a 
heroine a girl who was “in love with 
religion,” even her Protestantism 
can’t purge her of all outward 
marks of piety and the corre- 
sponding shout of Sentiment and 
Hokum. 

We confess that Act III. opens 
with a scene of such theatrical 
naiveté that it is quite refreshing, 
for we know now that Mr. Shaw 
has never quite grown up. Dunois 
is waiting on the banks of the Loire 
for the wind to change, so that he 
can get his men across to attack 
Orléans. On a spear, a little pen- 
nant persistently blows the wrong 
way. Enter Joan in her new armor 
and, lo! suddenly the wind changes 
—so does the little flag. It is as 
ingenuous—-if one may apply such 
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an adjective to G. B. S.—as Joan’s 
methods of generalship. The only 
military. discipline she exacted of 
her solders was that they lead clean 
lives and receive the sacraments. 
Then she trusted to the example of 
her own personal courage. 


“Our soldiers are always beaten,” 
she said to the Sieur de Baudri- 
court, “because they are fighting to 
save their own skins, and the short- 
est way to save your skin is to run 
away. Our knights are only think- 
ing of the money they will make in 
ransoms.... But I will teach 
them all to fight that the will of 
God may be done in France.” 


And she did, in spite of the fact 
that the French no more than the 
English particularly desired the 
end of the war. Men went to war 
in the Middle Ages, not to get 
killed, but to make a living. The 
chances for surviving most cam- 
paigns were more than even. The 
real sufferers of the Hundred Years’ 
War were the French peasants, and 
nobody suffered for them—robbed, 
starving, and outraged—until their 
deliverer appeared in Joan. 

In the second scene of Act IIL, 
Mr. Shaw abandons all theatrical 
devices—indeed he ceases to be a 
dramatist and reverts to a pam- 
phleteer. It is excellent reading— 
if tedious drama. It is also poor 
history. The Duke of Warwick is 
discovered in his tent. Beside 
him is his chaplain—that same in- 
sular Briton who wanders through 
Antony and Cleopatra. Cauchon, 
the ex-Bishop of Beauvais, who 
typifies the Church, comes in to 
call; Warwick represents the Feu- 
dal System. And Mr. Shaw speaks 
for them both. The thick-headed, 
iron-coated medieval baron turns 




















out neatly phrased epigrams on the 
new spirit of patriotism inspired by 
Joan: 


“Men cannot serve two masters. 
If this cant of serving their country 
once takes hold of the people, good- 
bye to the authority of the Church 
and goodbye to you and me.” 


He then points out to Cauchon the 
danger of Joan’s idea 


“. .. that Kings should give their 
realms to God and then reign as 
God’s bailiffs. ... This is a cun- 
ning device to supersede the aristoc- 
racy. Strike down the Barons and 
the Cardinals will have it all their 
own way. 

Cauchon: I see now what is in 
your mind. It is not that the girl 
has never once mentioned the 
Church and thinks only of God and 
herself but that she has never once 
mentioned the Peerage! ... To 
her the French-speaking people are 
what the Holy Scripture describes 
as a nation. Call this side of her 
heresy Nationalism if you will. I 
can find no better name for it than 
Anti-Christianism, for the Church 
knows of only one realm and that 
is the realm of Christ’s kingdom. 
Divide that nation into kingdoms 
and you dethrone Christ.” 


Mr. Shaw here raises a rather 
fascinating question. Was it a be- 
lief in the divine right of kings 
that helped engender the first spawn 
of a national spirit, as opposed to 
the heterogeneous loyalties on 
which feudalism was founded? The 
French language had no such word 
as patrie in fhe fifteenth century. 
Joan’s concept of France for the 
French was a distant whisper of 
the League of Nations, but to her a 
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French king, blessed by the Church, 
was its symbol. In aligning the 
Bishop with the Baron, Shaw totally 
misrepresents the period. Feudal- 
ism and the Church were polar 
forces, and counterbalanced each 
other on the scales of the world’s 
power. Mr. Wilson, in his New 
Freedom, calls the Church the only 
democratizing force of the Middle 
Ages; and, in declaring that sov- 
ereignty was derived from the 
people. Catholic theologians were 
the first to challenge the feudal 
system. Louis XI., with the 
Church and the people, mastered 
the peerage. He had not forgotten 
that it was Joan and the Church 
who had crowned his father. 

In the play, Cauchon is sincerely 
worried over the danger of Joan’s 
eternal damnation but still more 
over her danger to the Church: 


“She is not a witch. She is a 
heretic. When the devil strikes, he 
strikes at the Church whose realm 
is the whole spiritual world... . 
The woman’s miracles would not 
deceive a rabbit. Her victories 
prove nothing but that she has a 
better head on her shoulders, and 
that the courage of faith—even if 
it be a false faith——will always out- 
stay the courage of wrath.” 


But it remains for Warwick to 
diagnose the heresy. He declares 
that Joan’s thinking of only God 
and herself and her disregard for 
both Church and peerage are the 
same idea at bottom: 


“They go deep. They are the pro- 
test of the individual soul against 
the interference of priest or peer 
between private man and his God. 
I should call it Protestantism if I 
had to find a name for it.” 
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To which Cauchon retorts: 


“Scratch an Englishman and find 
a Protestant!” 


Now that Joan has been found 
a menace to both the aristocracy 
and the Church, “the practical prob- 
lem,” says Warwick, “seems to be 
how to save her soul without saving 
her body.” 

That is what the University of 
Paris had undertaken to do. So 
soon as the news of her capture 
reached them, Cauchon was sent to 
bribe or browbeat the Duc de Lux- 
embourg into selling her to the 
English. The university engineered 
the trial. Although sponsored by 
St. Louis, the famous school of 
theology known as the Sorbonne, 
from De Sorbon the founder, num- 
bered among its doctors—if not 
good Protestants—many good pro- 
testers. All through the fourteenth 
century they bickered continuously 
with the friars, and then with the 
popes, until excommunications were 
no novelty. In the cruel feud be- 
tween the Dukes of Orléans and 
Burgundy, the Sorbonne identified 
itself with the Burgundians; Petit, 
one of its doctors, going so far as 
to question, after the assassination 
of Orléans, if murder for a good 
purpose were a crime? Cauchon de- 
fended Petit at the Council of Con- 
stance. When Burgundy became an 
ally of the English, he helped to be- 
tray his country in drawing up the 
Treaty of Troyes, which recognized 
the claims of Henry V. to the French 
throne. His reward was to be made 
councillor to the Boy King, Henry 
VI., and chancellor to the English 
Queen. Driven from his see of 
Beauvais by the French, he clung 
to the patronage of the Cardinal of 
Winchester. 
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There could be no doubt that 
Cauchon’s bread would have only 
inferior butter—if any butter at all 
—should Joan succeed in winning 
France back to the French, and it 
seems more than probable that it 
was a baser emotion than solicitude 
for Joan’s spiritual salvation which 
led him to permit a girl of nineteen 
to be loaded down by a heavy chain; 
to have three soldiers always in her 
cell, both day and night; to refuse 
her the right to receive the sacra- 
ments or even to visit a church. 
Joan spoke the truth when she 
turned to Cauchon just before her 
death and said, “Bishop, it is 
through you that I die.” 

Though the Sorbonne had such 
a pious horror of Joan’s independ- 
ence, four of the judges, whom it 
sent to her trial, were later to be 
leaders of the Council of Basle, 
where they not only defied the Pope 
but excommunicated him and elect- 
ed an antipope. These were the 
same men who were so tenderly 
horrified at Joan’s answer when she 
was asked on March 3ist: 


“If the Church Militant tells you 
that your revelations are illusions— 
diabolical things—will you defer to 
the Church? 

Joan: I will defer to God, Whese 
commandment I always do. 

Question: Do you not then be- 
lieve you are subject to the Church 
of God which is on earth? 

Joan: Yes, I believe myself to be 
subject to them, but God must be 
served first.... I love God. I 
serve Him. I am a good Christian. 
I wish to help and maintain the 
Church with all my power.... I 
desire that the Church and Catho- 
lics should pray for me.” 


On May 2d, she said: 











“I believe indeed in the Church 
which is here below, but for my 
words and deeds, as I have said 
elsewhere, I rely on and refer me 
to the only God. I believe that the 
Church Militant cannot err in faith, 
but as to my words and deeds, I 
submit them and refer them all to 
God, my Creator, Who caused me 
to do all these things. I refer me 
to God thereupon and to my own 
Te «2 

Question: Will you submit to 
Our Holy Father the Pope? 

Joan: Take me to him and I 
will reply to him.” 


And on May 24th, she said: 


“ ... I have answered the clergy 
also on the subject of all things I 
have said or done. Let them be 
sent to Rome to Our Holy Father 
the Pope, to whom after God I refer 
me as to my words and deeds.” 


And she repeated: 


“I refer me to God and to Our 
Holy Father the Pope.” 


This appeal invalidated the 
whole trial, for the Inquisition was 
supposed to grant the accused the 
same right of appeal to the Pope 
as was granted the Roman citizen 
when he appealed to Cesar. 


“There is no basis,” says Lang, 
“for the Protestant idea that Joan 
was a premature believer in Free 
Thought and a liberator of private 
opinion. She was as sound a 
Roman Catholic as man or woman 
could be in matters of faith. She 
was only forced by injustice into 
maintaining her freedom of opinion 
in matters of fact or personal ex- 
perience.” 
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Moreau wrote a play for Bern- 
hardt,—played here by Miss Anglin, 
—called The Trial of Joan of Arc, 
which was a more or less literal 
record of her examination. From 
the naive poetry of her answers 
the audience visualized the whole 
story. Dufresnoy, the valet of 
Louis XIV., meant to parody her, 
and found it impossible after read- 
ing the minutes of that trial. 
Even the unsentimental Mr. George 
Jean Nathan confesses that he can- 
not persuade himself that 


“this very, very inferior play of 
Moreau’s doesn’t constitute a much 
more persuasive and convincing 
spectacle. ... It may be a very 
poor play, but it never falters in 
its grim, artistically pitiable pas- 
sion.” 


In his trial scene, Mr. Shaw is 
engrossed in a study of the In- 
quisition and the two types of 
churchmen: the Inquisitor, a com- 
placent cog in the ecclesiastical 
machine, patiently ruthless towards 


any individual flaw that may mar~- 


its progress; and Cauchon, who 
represents for Shaw the man who 
must think for himself. Cauchon 
convicts Joan in the play because 
he is convinced that she is wrong 
and that the Church—as he sees it 
—is right. Too late to save her, 
the truth begins to dawn upon him. 
Then it very nearly becomes his 
tragedy instead of Joan’s. In fact, 
the whole trial is more a study of 
the world which condemned her 
than of the saint. For the first 
quarter of an hour, Joan doesn’t 
even appear. Instead, the Inquis- 
itor, suavely loquacious, launches 
forth into a speech which for sheer 
length has not been paralleled 
since Back to Methuselah. In 
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reality, the Inquisitor actually 
present was a local monk, “full of 
timidity and feebleness,” who did 
his best to shirk the whole pro- 


ceeding. Shaw’s Inquisitor was 
very different. He is an imposing 
Machiavellian __ prelate. Among 


many, many other things, he says: 


“You are going to see before you 
a young girl—pious and chaste— 
for the things said of her by our 
English friends are supported by 
no evidence. ... But if you hate 
cruelty, remember there is noth- 
ing so cruel in its consequences 
as the toleration of Heresy.” 


In this trial Joan makes no appeal 
to the Pope. 


“All the things you call my 
crimes [she declares] have come to 
me by the command of God.... If 
any Churchman says contrary I 
shall not mind him. I shall obey 
God alone. 

Cauchon: And you and not the 
Church are to be the Judge? 

Joan: What other judgment can 
I judge by but my own?” 


Joan’s voices had always prom- 
ised her her deliverance. On 
Whitsunday, 1431, she was taken 
out to the cemetery of Saint-Ouen, 
and there, facing a pyre, with the 
executioners ready beside it, she 
was exhorted to abjure or be 
burned. She looked in vain for 
help. None came. For the first 
time her courage faltered. It was 
a base advantage that had been 
taken of her, for the canon law re- 
quired that any abjuration be pub- 
licly announced to the accused 
some days before. Five witnesses 
later declared that the abjuration 
she was thus forced into signing 
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was only five lines long, while that 
in the official record is a full page. 
But, at any rate, Joan knew she was 
not gaining her freedom. 


“I would rather die than be in 
irons, but if I am allowed to go to 
Mass and am taken out of irons 
and put in a gracious prison and 
may have a woman for companion, 
I will be good and do as the Church 
wills.” 


Shaw’s Joan has a very different 
reaction. She suddenly tears the 
abjuration in two when she learns 
she is to be kept in prison. 





“I could do without my war 
horse. I could drag about in a 
skirt. I could let banners and 
trumpets and Kings and soldiers 
pass and leave me as they leave 
other women, if only I could still 
hear the wind in the trees and the 
larks in the sunshine and the young 
lambs crying through healthy frost 
and the blessed, blessed Church 
bells that send my angel voices 
floating down to me on the wind. 
But without these things I cannot 
live.” 


This is a very beautiful speech 
for Joan the peasant, but it isn’t 
Joan the saint. Of course, she 
could let soldiers and kings pass 
her by. She was dependent only 
on the King of Kings, and the 
mystical union with Him in the 
Blessed Sacrament meant some- 
thing more to her than larks and 
lambs and oriflammes. 

When she redonned her boy’s 
attire and faced death, it was 


“because”—to use her own words 
—‘“the promise made to me has 
not been kept, that is to say that 
























I should go to Mass and should re- 
ceive my Saviour and that I should 
be taken out of irons.” 


But her moral martyrdom was 
over. Her doubts were vanished. 
Her faith in her voices returned. 
No one has described this more 
beautifully than Michelet: 


“Now she accepted death as the 
promised deliverance. She did not 
understand ‘escape’ any longer in 
a material sense, as she had done 
up to then. She saw clearly at 


last and, coming out of the 


shadows, she acquired what still 
she lacked of light and of saint- 
liness.” 


In the play she is led straight 
from the court room to the stake. 
Then it is that Shaw’s Cauchon be- 
gins his agony. But the Inquisitor 
is calm. “She is quite innocent,” 
he says. “It is the ignorant who 
suffer.” 

The British chaplain strikes a 
tragically human note when he 
staggers in from the execution, for 
which he had shouted so loudly, 
gasping, “I never knew it would 
be like that!” But the most jarring 
note of bad taste of which Shaw 
has ever been guilty comes with 
the laugh that follows the British- 
er’s account of a soldier’s giving 
Joan two sticks tied together for a 
cross. 


“Thank God,” says he, “he was 
an Englishman. Some of the 
people laughed at her. They would 
have laughed at Christ. They 
were French people.” 


Brother Martin describes how he 
held the cross from the Church up 
before her eyes and how she 
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warned him when the flames crept 
too near. 


“When I had to snatch the cross 
from her sight, she looked up to 
Heaven and I do not believe that 
the Heavens were empty. I firmly 
believe Our Saviour appeared to 
her then in His tender glory. She 
called to Him and died. This is 
not the end of her but the begin- 
ning.” 


Says Warwick, the worldling, “I 
wonder?” 

Mr. Shaw is evidently tremen- 
dously interested in the psychology 
of the Inquisition, which could see 
the innocent tortured to save a 
principle. But we must remember 
that at the actual trial the few who 
believed in Joan’s innocence had 
either fled or been imprisoned. 
All men—even churchmen—must 
be brutalized after a hundred 
years of . particularly brutal 
guerrilla warfare, and those judges 
who condemned her were either 
very young, or, like the real 
Cauchon, men with political axes to 
grind, or of the same type as the 
monk who shortly before had 
honestly judged a Carmelite to be 
guilty of death for catching butter- 
flies, which were supposed to make 
a very savory sacrifice to the Devil! 

The medieval Church which 
Shaw gives us is a much more 
sophisticated body. His Arch- 
bishop of Rheims thus describes a 
miracle: 


“A miracle is an event which 
creates faith. ... Frauds deceive. 
Any event which creates faith does 
not deceive; therefore, it is not a 
fraud but a miracle.... The 
Church must nourish faith by 


poetry.” 
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Perhaps this is meant as a tribute 
to an organization which could 
snatch a good Protestant away 
from the world and encircle her 
ashes with a halo. But if Mr. 
Shaw believes that the Church 
could wink at herself even in the 
simple fifteenth century, he is very 
careless of the smiles of twentieth- 
century Catholics for himself, when 
he makes such a statement as the 
following in the preface to Back to 
Methuselah. 


“The Immaculate Conception 
means that sex is sinful and that 
Christ was parthenogenetically 
brought forth from a _ Virgin 
descended in like manner from a 
line of Virgins right back to Eve.” 


This is just as sensible as if I 
said that Mr. Shaw and his father 
and grandfathers had all sprung 
from the brain of some one much 
less wise than Pallas Athene. 
“The dogs also bark,” said Her- 


aclitus, “at what they do not 
know.” If Mr. Shaw aspires to 
theological exegesis, we recom- 


mend a penny catechism. 

The “Epilogue” to Saint Joan, 
where the saint and the principal 
characters appear in a dream to 
the King is, we believe, an error 
dramatically, though it makes ex- 
cellent reading. 

“It is always you good men,” 
says the King to Cauchon, “who do 
the great mischief. ... I take the 
world as it is, and I keep my nose 
pretty close to the ground.” 

Cauchon returns: “The world is 
saved neither by its priests or its 
soldiers but by God and His saints.” 

“Must then a Christ perish in 
torment in every generation to save 
those that have no imagination?” 
cries the English chaplain. 
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And Mr. Shaw seems to nod his 
head. 

But his real answer to Joan’s cry 
of 


“What, must I burn again? Are 
none of you ready to receive me?” 


and the answer to all the Cauchons 
and Warwicks and chaplains and 
inquisitors of the world, is to us 
embodied in Joan’s beautiful lines 
in the Rheims Cathedral: 


“Do not think you frighten me 
by telling me I am alone. France 
is alone and God is alone and what 
is my loneliness before the lone- 
liness of my country and my God? 
I see now that the loneliness of 
God is His strength. ... Well, my 
loneliness will be my _ strength 
too.” 


The world of to-day has a horror 
of loneliness. “Get together—don’t 
worry!” is the word. Deserts have 
gone out of fashian. St. Anthony 
proved them to be very full of 
cares. But deserts are very useful 
when one needs to think straight. 
Predigested philosophies  aren’t 
found to be very nourishing to the 
spirit when one has no other food. 
We are all too much together. We 
accept the viewpoint of the major- 
ity because it is usually the most 
comfortable. Like Cauchon, we 
assent to the verdict of the War- 
wicks. We burn our Joans with 
the throng. “It is better,” said 
Joan, “to be alone with God. His 
friendship will not fail me, nor 
His counsel, nor His love.” It is 
then that God speaks to the weak 
and makes them strong. There is 
no strength like the strength born 
of loneliness. Mr. Shaw and St. 
Joan are right. 
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The performance of Saint Joan 
by the Theater Guild is even and 
workmanlike. Albert Bruning as 
Archbishop of Rheims and Ian 
Maclaren as Cauchon giving, as 
usual, the benefit of their clear and 
excellent diction and incisive de- 
livery. Unfortunately the elocution 
of the Inquisitor—who speaks 
without pause for four MS. pages of 
the script—is not so good. Miss 
Lenihan, looking as if she had 
stepped out from the pages of 
Boutet de Monvel, is very young, 
very sincere, and if she does rather 
fade from the picture in the trial 
scene, we doubt if it is altogether 
her fault. First and last, the play 
belongs to Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
then—to St. Joan! The settings are 


a disappointment. The color, the 
mystery, the grimness, of the 
Middle Ages, as they were given us 
by Mr. Jones in Richard III, and by 
Mr. de Weerth in Miss Anglin’s 
production of The Trial of Joan of 
Arc, are but slightly suggested. But 
the Theater Guild is to be con- 
gratulated for an interesting pro- 
duction, very provocative of thought 
—and of argument! From a purely 
dramatic standpoint, we do not con- 
sider that Mr. Shaw has given us 
his masterpiece in Saint Joan. His 
mental reactions, however, have 
that rare and valuable quality of 
stimulating thought in his audi- 
ence, and for that—whether we 
agree with him or not—we must 
render him thanks. 





THE VOICE OF THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


By MABEL J. BouRQUIN. 


THE sea to-night is in a savage mood; 
By east winds goaded into mad unrest, 
A sullen roar is growing in its breast, 
While seeking, like a demon, for its food. 


Its ghostly fingers, clutching at the sands, 
And slipping backward, cheated of their prey, 
Seem like long fangs that hold a life at bay, 
Or greedy clutches of a miser’s hands. 


God pity all within its power to-night, 
Whose straining ears are fearful of the shock 
That lies in waiting on some hidden rock, 
Beyond the circle of my warning light. 


Above its raging, peace abides with me; 
While ocean lashes at my granite tower, 
Both life and death are lying in my power; 

For God hath set me here, to guard the sea. 
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ERE are men who regard all 

things from the point of view 
of a divine plan, men whose glance 
pierces through the outer semblance 
of things to the truth and reality 
beneath, men to whom time is al- 
ways mirrored in the light of 
eternity. Of these men is Ernest 
Hello. To follow him one must 
traverse those mountainous regions 
inhabited by prophets and saints, 
where even the plains are elevated, 
and where the lowlands of human 
endeavor fade from view. Yet it 
was in present-day Paris—the city, 
par excellence, of vice and luxury, 
where sin undisguised grows rich 
by the sale of its charms—that 
Hello wrote and thought. It was in 
this city, where faith had become 
a byword and a hissing, that he 
proclaimed the need of viewing all 
things through the light of faith; 
it was into this mart of fashion and 
pleasure that he fearlessly flung 
his portraits of the saints, showing 
them as the only models worthy of 
imitation. 

This brilliant writer, to whom 
truth was the truth once taught by 
Jesus Christ and since reiterated 
by His Church, lived but to bring 
home to others something of his 
own strong supernatural convic- 
tions. That such a writer would 
hardly be a general favorite in the 
Paris of his day is easy to under- 
stand; yet Hello enjoyed, and still 
enjoys, a remarkable popularity of 
his own, as is amply proved by the 
numerous editions of his works, 
and by the introductions con- 
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By A. RAYBOULD. 








tributed to them by some of the 
most distinguished French writers 
of the day. To Catholics, or to 
those who merely wish to believe, 
he is a prophet pointing to the 
eternal hills, one inspired to de- 
nounce in burning words the evils 
and shams of the times. Those 
who do not believe, or do not want 
to believe, must nevertheless recog- 
nize his genius and talent as a 
writer. 

Hello’s mentality is original and 
vigorous; his thought is always 
stimulating, though not always 
easy to follow, proceeding as it 
does by leaps and bounds, and 
scorning the limitations of obvious 
sequence. His style is generally 
forcible, often brilliant, but seldom 
graceful or harmonious. His na- 
ture seems to have been volcanic, 
and some of the burning lava has 
run over into his writing. Dis- 
dainful of public opinion, popular 
prejudice, accepted fallacies, and 
conventional falsehoods, he breaks 
through the walls of seeming, takes 
hold of the truth behind, and 
passes it on to his readers in what- 
ever guise he finds it. 

Hello can understand hate and 
love, but he cannot understand 
indifference. It is conceivable to 
him that truth should be hated, but 
not that it should be a matter of in- 
difference: 


“What astonishes me is not to 
hear blasphemy issuing from hu- 
man lips,—remembering original 
sin, blasphemy is conceivable,— 
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but what plunges me in unspeak- 
able stupor is an attitude of 
neutrality. ... Placed between 
the fires of those who love and 
those who hate, one is forced to 
lend a strong hand to one side or 
the other. Know, then, that it is 
not to man in general, but to you 
in particular, that the appeal is 
made; all the forces, moral, in- 
tellectual, material, which are 
at your disposal, are so many 
arms which God has given you to 
use in His service or to use against 
Him.” 


No one can remain quite un- 
moved when reading Hello; he not 
only lets in light, but he forces the 
reader to view himself in _ it. 
Henri Laserre says, in his intro- 
duction to Hello’s L’Homme, “I 
have made frequent excursions into 
the heights and depths of this 
genius, and I have always come 
back better, stronger, and more 
enlightened.” Ernest Hello bowls 
over popular falsehoods with so 
strong a hand that one is forced to 
recognize them for what they are. 


“There are obvious lies current 
in the world,—lies quite complete 
as to the form in which they are 
expressed. But there are other lies 
which are only implied,—uncon- 
scious lies, that glide into conversa- 
tion, acquired by habit, by reading, 
by what is called life, but which 
ought to be called death. These are 
the lies that dominate the world.” 


The most salient feature of 
Hello’s mind is a certain loftiness 
of outlook, with contempt for the 
mediocre, love of the great and 
worthy, detestation of the mean 
and vile. Persistently he refuses 
to touch pitch, to discuss sordid 
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vice even in its most popular forms, 
or to be drawn to the consideration 
of “ce qui est bas.” His mind has 
the quality of distinction. To 
appreciate him one must stand in 
some way outside what the French 
so aptly term the bourgeoisie in- 
tellectuelle; one must belong by 
something in one’s nature—by a 
passion for truth, by contempt for 
what is vile, by fearlessness of 
thought, or by admiration of the 
sublime—to that aristocracy of 
mind and feeling in which Hello 
appears as a king. 

In his Physionomies des Saints 
Hello throws down the gauntlet be- 
fore the incredulous modern world; 
and to those who would assert the 
impossibility of the miraculous, he 
proves the ever recurring miracles 
of the saints, and the ever recurring 
miraculous phenomenon of sanc- 
tity, as it has always existed, and 
as it still exists, within the Church. 
From the most heterogeneous el- 
ements he illustrates the remark- 
able fact of sanctity and _ the 
permanence of its influence. 


“Among these [men of peace] 
some have received a singular of- 
ficial denomination; they are called 
saints. Saints! Pause upon this 
word. Saints! ... Think what a 
man has to pass through in order 
to become a saint. Nevertheless 
this happens. If it had happened 
but once, it might be easier to fix 
the attention upon the fact. But it 
happens often. What a word for 
what a thing!” 


Yesterday, or to-day, or to- 
morrow, every newspaper in the 
world announces that such a one 
has been declared a saint by the 
Church; it is this fact and all that 
it implies that Hello wants to im- 
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press upon us. Roughly, but with 
sure hand, he sketches the most 
characteristic features of these 
beings called “saints,” each so dif- 
ferent from the rest in life, charac- 
ter, and circumstances, yet all alike 
in the miraculous fact of sanctity. 
He does not give us lives of the 
saints, does not even give us 
finished portraits, but in the lan- 
guage of the day, almost in the 
language of the press, he relates 
striking facts about the saints, 
representing them, in spite of the 
miraculous element in their lives, 
as creatures of flesh and blood, 
moved by the same passions, the 
same ambitions, that move the rest 
of mankind. Paul the Pharisee, 
hard, cruel, self-righteous, is no 
less real to Hello than Paul become 
all things to all men to win all for 
Christ. Is he astonished at this 
conversion? Not in the least. 
“Dieu qui voyait de quoi Saul était 
coupable voyait aussi de quoi Paul 
était capable.” All is explained by 
the fire and ardor of Saul’s char- 
acter and by the intensity of faith 
that followed the conversion of 
Paul. 

It is apparently Hello’s aim to 
show that variety in unity is a law 
that applies to the saints as it 
applies to all creation—unity of 
faith, variety of action and in- 
dividuality; to show that the saints 
attained to sanctity along the lines 
determined by the character and 
circumstances of each, and that the 
only point of similarity among 
them is their supernatural, heaven- 
given faith. This similarity must 
exist, for the saints live but to pro- 
claim the Credo, though their ways 
of proclaiming it may be as diverse 
as God’s children are numerous. To 
Hello the saint is a man of his time 
and of his people; a man as easily 
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to be accounted for in the nine- 
teenth century as in the thirteenth, 
in the world as in the cloister; a 
man who knows how to use time 
and circumstance in the pursuit of 
holiness. This sanctity, when 
attained, is to Hello the most 
astonishing fact in the history of 
humanity, a never ending source 
of reverence and wonder; it is the 
touch of God, the divine mark that 
sets a man for ever apart from his 
fellows. 

Another aim of Hello’s is to show 
how the Church holds up the saints 
as models for every age. This is 
well seen in his reference to the 
devotion to St. Joseph in our day: 


“The Gospel speaks few words 
of Joseph,—he was a just man.’ 
One might conclude that this man, 
wrapped in silence, inspires silence. 
The silence of St. Joseph creates 
a silence around St. Joseph. 
Silence is his praise, his genius, his 
atmosphere. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is preéminently, and in every 
sense of the word, a time of speech. 
One of our chief characteristics is 
noise. Nothing is more noisy than 
the modern man; he likes noise; 
noise is his life, his passion, his 
atmosphere; publicity replaces for 
him a thousand other passions, 
which die stifled by this supreme 
passion. The nineteenth century 
talks, weeps, cries, boasts, despairs. 
It makes a show window of every- 
thing. This century, which abhors 
private confession, bursts out every 
moment into public confession. It 
vociferates, it exaggerates, it bel- 
lows. Well, it is this century of 
uproar in which the glory of St. 
Joseph is to grow and be made 
manifest.” 


This passage is characteristic of 
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the 


Hello, 
man with his finger on the pulse of 
the time, who in Le Siécle has so ad- 
mirably depicted the foibles and 
errors of our day. 

In L’Homme, which he divides 


the brilliant writer, 


into “L’Homme,” “La _ Science,” 
and “L’Art,” Hello touches on 
many problems of human life and 
art, attacking relentlessly many of 
the shams and shibboleths under 
which human nature and its cul- 
ture have sought cover. Perhaps 
his scorn is at its highest when he 
is speaking of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of homme médiocre. 


“A prejudice, widely spread in 
places to which light has not yet 
penetrated, represents the eight- 
eenth century as one of mental 
élan, of intellectual courage... . 
This prejudice is dangerous, fatal, 
giving to this century an air of 
grandeur, in the minds of the ig- 
norant. This prejudice makes the 
eighteenth century interesting .. . 
as certain melodramas make crime 
interesting. ... Surely if ever the 
duty of contempt were easy, it is 
so with regard to the eighteenth 
century.” 


Hello’s criticism of Voltaire is 
scathing in its contempt. 

The titles alone of these essays 
show the originality of Hello’s 


mind: “Indifference,” “Babel,” 
“The Sphinx,” “The Drop of 
Water,” “Laughter and Tears.” 


In them he strikes out bravely 
against the current of popular 
opinion, and laughs to scorn many 
usually accepted prejudices. Per- 
haps his favorite theme is “The 
Average Man” (L’Homme Médio- 
cre); this unfortunate individual 
he scourges with all the wit and 
venom of his pen. 
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“The absolute characteristic of 
the average man is his respect for 
public opinion; he never talks, he 
repeats . . . he never cares to take 
the initiative in anything... he 
has no second sight, he never will 
have it. He, the average man, may 
have esteem for virtuous persons 
and for men of talent, but he has 
a horror of men of genius and of 
saints. If the word ‘exaggeration’ 
did not exist, the average man 
would have invented it. Though 
he may admit a principle, he at 
once says you exaggerate if you 
point out the consequences of this 
principle. He thinks Christianity 
a useful institution; he detests 
Catholicity because he finds it ex- 
aggerates. In his fear of higher 
things, the average man invariably 
says that he esteems above all 
things common sense, but what he 
understands by common sense is 
the negation of everything great. 
He succeeds because he follows the 
stream. Those who flatter the 
habits of their contemporaries are 
bound to succeed; they are the men 
of their time. But those who 
trample on the habits and prej- 
udices of their time, who breathe 
beforehand the air of the coming 
century, these are the men of 
eternity.” 


In the essays entitled “La Sci- 
ence” and “L’Art,” Hello’s effort 
is the same; to reach out to 
truth, to unity; to build up, to re- 
construct, to oppose falsehood and 
disintegration. Always and every- 
where his outlook is that of faith, 
of Christian thought, of Catholic 
belief. He sees everything warmed 
by the influence of divine love. 


“What is life,” he asks, “if not 
love? What is life, if not unity? 
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God is one, the Church is one, 
humanity is one, each nation is 
one. He who lives is he who loves; 
he is united, and he unites. He 
who does not love does not live; 
he is separated, and he separates. 
Life, love, unity, hold together and 
are one; death, indifference, sep- 
aration, are but synonyms for the 
one thing.” 


Hello may be sometimes hard, 
sometimes violent and bitter, but 
his violence is that of one who 
hungers and thirsts after justice, 
and his bitterness is only the in- 
evitable bitterness of one who re- 
gards all things from the lofty out- 
look of the saint, without having 
yet attained to the patience of the 
saint. It is easy to excuse his 


hard words, considering how ap- 
propriate they are to the needs of 


the times. 
To bring home to others the 
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actuality of faith, to convince 
others of his own ardent belief in 
things unseen, to persuade the cen- 
tury of its blindness and folly in 
rejecting supernatural truth: such 
were the aims of this forcible 
French writer, who has left in 
the few books which bear his name 
a treasure store of Catholic 
thought. 

Hello’s desire being to attract 
the attention of his contemporaries, 
he speaks to them in the language 
of the moment; sometimes he does 
not even hesitate to use a mere 
journalistic style when speaking of 
the sublimest mysteries. That 
men should pause and listen to 
him was all he asked. His was the 
voice of one upon the housetops 
proclaiming the ways of the Lord. 
A man of his time and a man of 
God, Hello knew how to make his 
century listen even when he spoke 
to it of God. 




















THE AMERICAN CONSISTORY. 


Observations and Reflections of an Eyewitness. 


By L. J. S. Woop. 


UMOR of a coming consistory 
for the creation of cardinals 
will always catch the attention of 
the Romans. Nominations of the 
rulers of great Italian dioceses 
create but passing interest; that 
the red hat should be conferred on 
the Archbishop of Turin or Naples, 
or the Patriarch of Venice, is a 
natural, an ordinary occurrence; 
that one of themselves, a Roman, 
should receive it interests them 
more; foreign creations are studied 
rather to note the resulting totals 
of Italians and non-Italians in the 
Sacred College than with any spe- 
cial interest in the country on 
which the hat is bestowed—except 
in one instance, the United States. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
America is not now unknown here, 
but the aura which surrounded it 
when it was has not been dimmed 
by better acquaintance. It is still 
in a category of its own: a vast 
country in wealth and prestige as 
well as distances; for some still just 
a place whence flow gold dollars, in 
the generous hands of visitors to 
Italy, in the savings of emigrants, 
in noble checks for the relief of 
suffering; whence return the emi- 
grants themselves with more dol- 
lars, stories, and curiously changed 
manners and outlook on the world. 
For others it is a type of progress, 
guide on the road either to success 
and wealth, big business, or, for the 
more seriously thoughtful, to per- 
fection in organization in whatever 





they may undertake—a keen, ener- 
getic and, above all, successful new 
world, from which the old realizes 
it can learn. So, in the recent spec- 
tacle of the old Vatican and the new 
America coming together in what 
a vivid Italian writer has described 
as a “conjunction of two poles,” 
Rome has been interested indeed; 
the more so as the Vatican invited 
no one else to share the stage. 

For those who sit here noting an- 
nually, weekly, daily, the things, 
and especially the growth, of Holy 
Church, the elevation of two Amer- 
icans to the Sacred College has 
caused interest, indeed, but no sur- 
prise. For some time past they had 
been expecting an American car- 
dinal, though, considering the few 
places vacant, two seemed doubtful. 
After the consistory of December 
last, in which, by the promotion of 
Mgri Lucidi and Galli, His Holiness 
had given needed increase to the 
number of those intimately helping 
him here in the central government 
of the Church, there were sixty- 
four cardinals out of a plenum of 
seventy, a plenum never reached, 
though Benedict XV. had once 
brought the number up to sixty- 
nine. It is now carried to sixty-six 
by the creation of two non-Italian 
cardinals, both from the United 
States. 

The significance of the act could 
not escape attention. There is no 
country that is not proud when a 
Pope selects one of its citizens, a 
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ruler of one of its great sees, to be 
a cardinal. There is no great coun- 
try that does not hope that it will 
be thus honored whenever a con- 
sistory is held. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of some countries occa- 
sionally request the honor; less 
than a year ago a Catholic sovereign 
asked for it in public audience on 
behalf of his own people and peo- 
ples akin to them. It may well be 
that Pope Pius XI. saw a great 
problem facing him,—on the one 
hand, cardinals in number at pres- 
ent canonically restricted (Canon 
231 says that there are six bishops, 
fifty priests, and fourteen deacons) ; 
on the other, an ever growing 
Church,—and that he determined to 
take time for thought, which, by 
the way, is very much his custom. 
If so, it is all the more significant 
that he should have honored Amer- 
ica at once. 

So we have had the “American 
Consistory.” But those who, quite 
rightly, say that it will always be 
remembered under that title forget 
that it is not the first. By Romans 
as well, if perhaps not so generally, 
as by English-speaking people here, 
the memorable function of Novem- 
ber, 1911, was called the American 
Consistory. The number of car- 
dinals in the Sacred College had 
fallen to forty-six, and Pius X. 
created eighteen new members— 
nineteen, indeed, including the car- 
dinal reserved in pectore and pub- 
lished in 1914. The Osservatore 
Romano has just pointed out to us 
very truly that the note of Pope 
Pius XI.’s Allocution in the secret 
consistory of March 24, 1924, was 
universality. If ever there was a 
“universal” consistory, it was that 
of November, 1911. Five Italians 
were created, four Frenchmen, two 
Spaniards, two Austrians, an Eng- 
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lishman, a Dutchman, and three 
American citizens, the Archbishops 
of New York and Boston and the 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Falconio. 

That was, in the Catholic world, 
the first public introduction of the 
United States to Romans, and, to 
tell the truth, Romans were rather 
amazed. There was a “thorough- 
ness”—to use a word that will be 
quoted later—new to them in con- 
nection with such occasions, in 
everything they read and saw: in 
the send-off from America and the 
even more triumphant greeting on 
return, in the banquets and other 
great doings here that followed the 
consistory, in the press organization 
(one envoy, two commissioners, 
and ordinary correspondents with- 
out number), in the appreciation 
and enthusiasm, not only of Amer- 
ican Catholics but, it seemed, of the 
whole United States. Romans have 
seen much of America since then, 
but 1911 was something of a revela- 
tion. 

Ecclesiastical Rome, or at any 
rate the ever growing part of it 
which is able to “see across the 
Ponte Molle,” was not taken so 
much by surprise. Two and a half 
years before there had been a mem- 
orable function here for the celebra- 
tion of the half-centenary of the 
foundation of the American Col- 
lege, and there are some to-day 
whose thoughts will fly back to it. 
Mgr. Seton, Archbishop of Heliop- 
olis, whose reminiscences we are 
now reading, was there, one of the 
thirteen who first entered its por- 
tals fifty years before; Mgr. O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, pontif- 
icated at the Jubilee Mass, and he 
too is still with us, was indeed here 
actually with us only a few weeks 
ago; the other two who were raised 
to the purple two and a half years 
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later, Mgr. Farley, Archbishop of 
New York, who celebrated the sol- 
emn Mass the day before, and Mgr. 
Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, seated 
in the choir, have passed. And it 
was on that occasion that a great 
prelate, Roman, but typical of the 
universal Church, and one who 
knows the United States, used the 
word “thorough.” 

Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary 
of State to Pius X., speaking in the 
Jubilee Accademia of the American 
College, said that he had been seek- 
ing for a reason of the impulse of 
Americans towards such notable 
devotion to the Holy See and Holy 
Church and for the equally notable 
progress of the Church in the 


United States, and thought that he 
had found it in the “thoroughness” 
of the American, who wanted what 
was genuine and true, who sought 


what was best in every department 
of life, and so, when his thoughts 
passed from this life to the life to 
come, insisted on the best, the true, 
and found it in the Catholic Church. 
There was an Accademia on this 
occasion, too, in the Via dell’ Umilta, 
and Cardinal Merry del Val spoke 
again, voicing in English, at the re- 
quest of the numerous cardinals 
present, the congratulations of 
Rome to Their Eminences of Chi- 
cago and New York and to their 
great country. 

There were traces of this same 
thought, as symbol of which the 
word, if a poor word, “thorough- 
ness,” has been taken, in His Holi- 
ness’s words, to the cardinals as- 
sembled in secret consistory on 
Monday, to the new cardinals when 
he imposed the berretta on Wed- 
nesday, the message carrying be- 
yond Rome to the United States, 
to the world. The first thought of 
both the new cardinals had been of 
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the honor done, not to themselves, 
but to their country. Cardinal 
Mundelein had the opportunity, in 
the few words he spoke when re- 
ceiving the biglietto, of thanking 
His Holiness specially on behalf of 
the great Catholic population “west 
of the Alleghanies,” of whose ster- 
ling faith he was proud to feel him- 
self there as representative; and 
Cardinal Hayes’s quietly eloquent, 
deeply felt expression of gratitude 
and, transcending gratitude, devo- 
tion, on behalf of his great city and 
country thus honored, stirred the 
hearts of all who heard it. 

The secret consistory of Monday 
is the first strictly official proceed- 
ing in the raising of great Prelates 
to the Senate of the Church. The 
choice of his helpers here is a matter 
of personal judgment of the Holy 
Father. Always there will be rumor, 
sooner or later there will be official 
indication—which indeed on this 
occasion did not appear until after 
Their Eminences to be had actually 
arrived here, but there is nothing 
actual until the words of nomina- 
tion at the end of the Allocution to 
the Cardinals assembled, followed 
by the “Quid vobis videtur?”’—as- 
sent being given by the raising of 
the zucchetto, and by the solemn 
“Wherefore by the authority of Al- 
mighty God of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul and by Our own, 
We create and declare Most Em- 
inent and Reverend Cardinals... .” 
It may, indeed, become known then, 
and not until then, that another 
cardinal is created, though the name 
is reserved in pectore, as Leo XIII. 
reserved that of the present Dean of 
the Sacred College, Cardinal Van- 
nutelli, from December, 1889, until 
its publication in June of the fol- 
lowing year. 

And it is rather a moving cere- 
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mony, that following, the presenta- 
tion of the biglietto: the quietly ex- 
pectant assemblage of friends, ec- 
clesiastic and lay and of varying 
degree, in the great hall of some 
great institution, lending itself so 
well to these occasions; the word 
passed in by an attendant that the 
messenger from the Vatican has ar- 
rived; the silence of attention as the 
cardinal to be or, to be more cor- 
rect, that now is, comes out with 
one or two prelates and stands at 
the door of the inner room where 
he has been waiting; the announce- 
ment, “the Anticamera of His Em- 
inence the Cardinal Secretary of 
State”; the entry of His Eminence’s 
secretary with a secretary of the 
Papal Chancery and a Master of 
Ceremonies; the passing of one of 
the large square white envelopes 
containing the biglietto to him on 
whom, with His Holiness’s solemn 
words a few minutes since, the 
purple had descended, together with 
the intimation that the Holy Father 
has deigned to elevate him to the 
Sacred College and will impose the 
red berretta on him in the Vatican 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

The first speeches of thanks of 
new cardinals vary in length if not 
in sentiment: that of Cardinal New- 
man, who received his biglietto in 
England by special dispensation, is 
a wonderfully impressive document 
to read even to-day; Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s was eloquent but brief; 
Cardinal Hayes’s of no great length 
though full of feeling. Those few 
short impressive moments are fol- 
lowed by the long series of visits of 
congratulation, of prelates, diplo- 
mats, ordinary individuals, lasting 
all that morning and the next. 

In consistory for the creation of 
cardinals, the Holy Father speaks 
twice: first in the Allocution to the 
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cardinals and to the world, if, as is 
usually the case, it is published; 
secondly, in reply to the address of 
thanks from the senior cardinal 
created when the berretta is im- 
posed. The second occasion gives 
him opportunity to speak of the 
personal merits of the prelates 
whom he has honored and to add 
reference to the countries whence 
they come, if from abroad. But this 
time there has been only one coun- 
try, and in the Allocution on Mon- 
day, too, Pope Pius XI. gave an in- 
dication of the feelings towards the 
United States which he expressed 
with such frank sincerity on the 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Often there are words spoken, 
not ex cathedra but surely from 
the Chair of Peter, which may be 
recalled with advantage in years to 
come, to note the wonderful con- 
tinuity of this Holy Roman Church 
and draw a lesson. “You who 
come back to Our City from the 
great land which the Genoese dis- 
covered, to be Priests of Holy Roman 
Church.” There is everything in 
that. Then, for the great country 
whence they come: “The mighty 
faith of your peoples, the magnif- 
icent development of their Christian 
life, the burning devotion to the 
Holy Faith, to Holy Church, to the 
Vicar of Christ, to Christ Himself 
in the Holy Eucharist, this it is that 
gives Us purest joy, that gives Us 
the golden key to explain the won- 
derful mystery of that miracle of 
charity which your country has 
shown Us. It proves how happy 
was Our inspiration to seek and 
to-day to find the means of express- 
ing to your people all Our grati- 
tude and happiness by thus honor- 
ing your persons with the Sacred 
Roman Purple.” And the eloquent 
passage later, speaking of the amaz- 




















ing growth of Catholic life in the 
United States and deducing, as fruit 
of that growth, “what we have 
seen: first with their intervention 
the United States deciding the fate 
of Europe and the world, then by 
their charity saving from famine 
and death millions and millions 
of people. What shall we see in 
fifty, in a hundred years?” The 
continuity of Holy Church. To 
quote Pius X. in 1911: “Our cer- 
tainty that the Lord on your return 
will multiply the fruits of your 
Apostolate, and over that hospitable 
land, which receives all the peoples 
of the world, and with well-ordered 
liberty provides for the universal 
well-being, the Lord will reign and 
His glory will shine therein: Super 
te orietur Dominus et gloria Ejus 
in te videbitur.” Pius XI. to-day 
bears testimony to the certainty of 
Pius X. twelve and a half years ago. 
Ad multos annos! 

The continuity and, let us say 
it with thanksgiving, the light- 
ening of the cloud. Contrast the 
note of comfort in some of the 
words in the Allocution of last 
Monday with the unutterable sad- 
ness of the “Venite et videte’” of 
twelve and a half years ago. “Come 
and see,” said Our Lord to the dis- 
ciples of the Baptist who asked Him 
where He abode. “Come and see,” 
said Pius X., “for you are well ac- 
quainted alike with the abode and 
the miserable conditions of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ.” Nathan 
ruled Rome in those days; he fell 
from the Tarpeian Rock a short 
time after that consistory and was 
sent to America on a special mis- 
sion. But he was not received there 
with open arms. American Cath- 
olics did not forget, nor did Amer- 
ica want what was not “true and 
genuine and thorough.” 
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Is it irreverent, is it almost her- 
esy, to, feel that the splendor in St. 
Peter’s the day following did not 
impress as did the thoughts en- 
gendered when the Father opened 
his mind to his new counsellors 
from the United States? “Did not 
impress” is wrong, for that great 
ceremony, crown of all the cere- 
monies, all the power and glory of 
the Church round the Vicar of 
Christ as he is borne on high 
through the throng of faithful from 
all parts of the world, through the 
ranks of Roman nobility and papal 
knighthood, diplomats accredited to 
his Sovereignty, to the throne be- 
fore which his new counselors 
kneel to receive the red hat, crown- 
ing sign of cardinalitial dignity, 
duty, and responsibility—is there 
anything as impressive as this in 
the world? And it was enhanced 
on Thursday morning. The two 
Princes of the Church from the new 
world across the seas were priv- 
ileged to be the first in history to 
be crowned—for that is what it 
seems like—in the great transept, 
where the Vatican Council was held 
fifty odd years ago, facing the Con- 
fessio where lies the first Peter; 
prostrate afterwards as the Cardinal 
Dean pronounced over them the 
prayer Super Creatos Cardinales, in 
the chapel of St. Petronilla, Patron 
Saint of France; then, lastly, ad- 
mitted into secret consistory, the 
Holy Father and his counselors, 
their mouths first closed by him, 
then, when consistory is _ over, 
opened. It is a glorious, gorgeous 
expression of the magnitude of Holy 
Church, but the memory of the 
Father’s words remains after the 
great symbolic pageant fades. 
“You come back to Our City to 
be Priests of Rome,” he said. Mc- 
Closkey, Gibbons, Falconio, Farley, 
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O’Connell, Dougherty, and now 
Mundelein and Hayes have been, 
are, Priests of Rome, sitting always 
canonically at the Holy Father’s 
side, his intimate counselors. At 
his desire, with his permission, they 
leave him, going to their land across 
the seas, where, always as his inti- 
mate counselors, as Priests of 
Rome, they will be helping him to 
carry to fruition the thought that 
one sees emerging from his words 
to them, the same thought always 
with him, the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ. In that is 
summed up, to that must tend, all 
the great charity, prestige, and 
power he sees in the United States, 
for the expression of which he 
thanked them, for the continuance 
of which he prays. 

So amazing has been the progress 
of Rome’s Faith over there that we 
almost forget how comparatively 
few years ago America was receiv- 
ing aid, now when we see its leading 
place in the generous race of help 
to missions, even sending mission- 
aries far and wide itself, even to 
Rome, and Cardinal Hayes’s first 
Sunday Mass here was said with the 
Paulist missionaries of Santa Su- 
sanna. In 1911 some one here wrote, 
musing over Cardinal Farley’s tit- 
ular church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, Cardinal O’Connell’s San 
Clemente: “Well, my Lord Cardi- 
nals, you can, I think, when you go 
back, tell your people in the new 
world that Rome is proud of them. 
You have learned that, have you 
not, while you have been here? Let 
them then not forget their Father. 
One of you, perhaps both, will 
steam past the islands to the en- 
trance to the harbor and see in the 
distance a throng come to the shore 
to give you honor, to raise a cry of 
welcome that, I think, is meant to 
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reécho past you in the Father’s 
heart. On your left as the cry first 
reaches you you will be passing the 
symbol of America, and maybe you 
will remember three words that you 
heard in prison some weeks since, 
Venite et videte. You have seen. 
Liberty, freedom, independence. 
Rome is indeed over Minerva, over 
Mithras, over all, preéminent. Yet 
he who honored you is a prisoner. 
Europe sent that statue to America; 
one day perhaps America will teach 
Europe what freedom means.” 

May not Their Eminences have in 
their minds in 1924, on their re- 
turn, feelings akin to the thoughts 
which Pius X. put before Their Em- 
inences in 1911? Times have 
changed, thank God; there is no 
more Nathan; good will has re- 
placed the blasphemy of Porta Pia, 
if indeed the fundamental wrong 
remains as ever. But it is now pos- 
sible for the note of reference to it 
in the Allocution of these days to 
be one rather of regret that Christ’s 
Vicar is prevented from being pres- 
ent in his own cathedral than of 
the dignified but fierce protest 
forced on his saintly predecessor. 
But the Pius of to-day still pleads 
for help. “Freedom,” said he of 
1911; “freedom,” the true freedom 
of the sons of God, not only for the 
Vicar of Christ but for the whole 
world, says he of 1924. 

And he tells us whence it is to 
come. He is looking at America 
and, when instancing all the signs 
of greatness which that country has 
shown, he sees as moving spirit 
“the mighty faith of your peoples, 
the magnificent development of 
their Christian life ...” it is on 
that foundation that he bases his 
hope for America’s assistance to 
him for the regeneration of the 
world. His immediate predecessor 
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held such hopes strongly. He 
looked on the United States as the 
means here below through which 
fruition should come to his spir- 
itual effort, prayer for peace. Then, 
when America was enveloped in the 
struggle for the right, he still looked 
on her as the means through which 
peace, when it did come, should be 
just and lasting. And now Pius 
XI. sees a world in travail, and 
sees, as he alone can see, but one 
way out. Peace, to be true peace, 
must be the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ. To that end 
he asks aid. And who can direct 
the mighty forces which have al- 
ready shown such signs of Chris- 
tian charity? Who but the Priests 
of Rome, his own counselors from 
over there, who have “been here 
and seen,” and, if now returning 
on their mission, are still sitting 
by his side, his partners now in the 
message he has given us, in his first 
Encyclical, again and again? 
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See, too, again, the continuity 
of Holy Church. American Car- 
dinals in 1911 upheld her, one 
over Minerva, over Pagan Rome, 
one over Mithras, over idolatry. 
Cardinal Mundelein is now going 
down to the Gate of the Flaminian 
Way, through which legions used 
to pass, place of Nero’s burial, to 
take possession of the church where 
Luther stayed, where, entering, he 
kissed the “sacred soil” and said his 
last Mass on it before going out. 
The Cardinal of Chicago is now 
titular of Santa Maria del Popolo, 
Santa Maria sopra Luther, over 
heresy. And he of New York in 
his turn, titular of Santa Maria in 
Via, will have in his charge the holy 
picture found there in the holy well, 
cleansing water—may we not 
imagine it?—to make free the sons 
of God, for the regeneration of the 
world, for the Peace of Christ in 
the Kingdom of Christ, Pius XI.'s 


prayer and vision. 
Rome, March 29, 1924. 








THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


III. 


THE Rep-HarrED WoMAN’s HuSBAND. 


O things Donoch MacLough- 

lin used to say are amongst 
the most heartsome things in Lish- 
beg—or in the wide world maybe. 
The first is, to walk out early upon 
the road to Carrickfoyle of a sunny 
market morning, and then, turning 
back towards Lishbeg, to meet the 
colored carts and stout horses, and 
watch the cheerful faces of the 
farmers going by. The second is, 
to sit upon a hill of a fine Sunday 
morning and look at the people 
coming in from far places and near 
places of the parish, on their way 
to the little church that waited for 
them, with its sunlit bell swinging, 
chiming its message along every 
road. 

These two things are good and 
instructive, as well as heartsome. 
They reveal very plainly to a per- 
son what a grand thing it is to be 
alive. They teach you that it is 
well to forget the past and the 
future for a while, and open your 
eyes very wide to the full glory of 
the time that’s flowering before 
you. And in the two things you 
have the single complete history 
of the countryside, for the roads to 
the market and the roads to the 
church include everything in their 
meaning—the needs and the deeds 
of the body, and of the spirit. 

And the “little history” of 
Loftus Ryan was, strangely, like a 
picture of a man traveling the two 


roads at the same time: a con- 
fusion of two worlds, as Donoch 
MacLoughlin put it, from which it 
was very difficult for a man to 
escape without harm coming to 
him. The Red-haired Woman 
might have caused the confusion. 
Or perhaps the gold of Lishanore 
had something to do with it. 
There was certainly a queer and 
remarkable quality in Loftus Ryan, 
and in the story of Loftus Ryan. 

Loftus was a strong farmer who 
had married at eighteen, and was 
a widower at forty, with a son as 
big as himself. Jasper was the 
son’s name. He was a fine-looking 
fellow, and pleasant of the tongue, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
and an agreeable smile to his 
mouth. Loftus was very proud of 
Jasper. He was a good son, bid- 
dable and respectful, one of the 
best plowmen in the country, and 
a great man at the buying or sell- 
ing of a beast. In all his dealings 
he was truthful and open—he hid 
nothing from the father. If he took 
a glass at the fair, and that was 
seldom, or if he met a likely young 
woman that pleased his eye more 
than the last girl he praised, he 
was sure to mention it to Loftus, 
who used to be delighted with the 
simple honesty of him. But there 
was one time when Jasper dis- 
appointed him. 

Loftus was a deep admirer of 
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virtue, and always praised it in 
others, though silent enough about 
his own store of it. Yet it was plain 
to all men’s eyes that Loftus Ryan 
was as virtuous as any of them, 
only that he was of a meek and re- 
tiring disposition, with humility 
shining in his eyes, and the gentle 
word a-tremble on his lips. 

If you were sitting on a hill be- 
side Lishbeg of a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, and you watching the people 
moving down all roads to the 
music of the church bell, you would 
be sure to remark Loftus Ryan. A 
fine youthful figure of a man, 
dressed in decent black cloth, he 
would slowly come down from 
Lishanore, and reach the gate of 
the church at the first peal of the 
little green bell. Like a leader of 
the Lishanore flock that was scat- 
tered along the road behind him, 
he would always be first, though 
you would think, from the delib- 
erate slow step of him, that some 
of the livelier people had a good 
chance of passing him. Outside 
the gate he would pause for a while, 
so that all the good folk would see 
him there as if he was waiting on 
them, while he chatted gravely 
with a friend or two from other 
parts, and tapped his big black 
prayer book on the palm of his left 
hand, looking benignly round about 
from time to time upon those who 
came. By and by, while the bulk of 
the men were still grouped outside 
the gray wall, lingering over the 
news of the week, Loftus Ryan 
would suddenly step out from them 
and advance into the church alone, 
moving with a very gentle dignity 
to his accustomed place. 

Many a time Donoch MacLough- 
lin watched him, and always he 
was reminded of the road to the 
town, and men and women going 
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to market. He thought it a strange 
thing that Loftus Ryan was the 
only one to put such a comparison 
in his mind. It was not of the 
dignity and the decent black cloth, 
or of the gentleness and the humil- 
ity shining in the eyes of Loftus, 
that Donoch MacLoughlin was 
aware, but of a subtle-natured man 
going to market with a full cart, to 
bargain for the highest price he 
could get. 

To meet Loftus Ryan of a sunny 
market morning driving to Carrick- 
foyle on a dark-blue cart pointed 
with black, was to see a man who 
had a pleasant smile for you, and 
a light rein for his well-dressed 
brown mare. You saw a man 
who took the road buoyantly, and 
journeyed like one with a heart for 
adventure and a hope for the best. 
Donoch MacLoughlin declares, how- 
ever, that Loftus never appeared to 
him in this wise at all. He met 
scores of heartsome big men on the 
roed—men like the Blayneys, or 
Shiel Hogan, or Boyle MacElvogue, 
who had surely the man’s way, and 
the single meaning—but he had 
never encountered Loftus Ryan on 
his load without seeing his errand 
as far removed from marketing as 
it could well be. The minute he 
saw Loftus he forgot the market 
day entirely. He thought of virtue, 
and the signs of self-denial, and of 
a man riding without fear into the 
Valley of Josaphat. And that was 
surely a queer way to be thinking 
of a neighbor whose appearance 
was much the same as another 
person’s. 

A confusion of two worlds, and 
a man traveling two roads at the 
same time: such a _ description 
seemed to be itself a confusion. 
And still, it was very clearly signif- 
icant in Donoch’s own mind. 
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Donoch knew about the Red-haired 
Woman. She was a daughter of 
Ross O’Brolchan, of Mirnastrella, 
and out of her red hair she had 
woven a net for Loftus Ryan and 
lured him into it with her luring 
smile. And Loftus Ryan was in 
holy terror of the world’s knowing 
his secret, which was in his heart 
like a dreadful creature sheltering. 
Of his wildness of love for her, 
Loftus had never even whispered 
to the Red-haired Woman. But he 
guessed that she had set her com- 
pelling eye upon himself first, and 
that she knew well how his secret 
was tormenting him. 

In the fine, upstanding widow of 
forty, whose youth seemed anxious 
to dally with his years, there grew 
stronger and stronger the convic- 
tion that the Red-haired Woman 
would tighten her net about him, 
and prison him, and conquer him. 
Passion burned in him, and would 
not be quenched. Love for the 
woman lit his days and his dreams 
like a strange and evil light. He 
yearned for her like a foolish boy 
—and told himself of the folly it 
was. He thought of marrying her, 
and said to himself that it would 
be a disgrace. 

The Red-haired Woman was not 
the class of a woman for him. The 
O’Brolchans were beneath him. A 
man of his good name and good 
position in Lishbeg could not stoop 
to marry the daughter of ad- 
venturers like the O’Brolchans, 
who were only rude quarrymen 
taking stone from the face of 
Lishanore. He was a strong farm- 
er, and the O’Brolchan tribe had 
nothing at all. He was a man well- 
reputed amongst his neighbors, a 
religious man, a charitable, modest 
man, with no more than a decent 
mild pride to him—and he was 
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uneasy on account of this girl of 
the O’Brolchans, who had no name 
worth mentioning for piety or 
charity, or mildness, or any respect- 
able lasting virtue! In the church 
of a Sunday they hung over a back 
seat, whispering distracting and 
careless prayers; or maybe they 
would not be there at all. In the 
town of a market day you saw them 
seldom amongst the solid farmers 
of the countryside, because they 
had nothing to bring to the market. 
If you did happen to meet an 
O’Brolchan, he looked sunken and 
feckless among the better grades of 
men that showed all the signs 
of good living, and self-sacrifice for 
the common people’s sake. Upon 
the faces of these graceless quarry- 
men Loftus often thought he had 
seen something like the signs of 
damnation; and in his heart he 
pitied them, seeing how different 
they were from respectable men 
with honest, hopeful looks, who 
could face even death and judg- 
ment without fear. 

And she was the girl who had 
bewitched him when she came with 
the quarrymen’s dinner, on the 
very first day of their labor at 
Lishanore—Lilah O’Brolchan, the 
Red-haired Woman, with a sinister 
name for the breaking of men’s 
hearts, a wild creature of wild 
beauty, whose spirit none could 
tame! Beneath this woman’s spell 
he had fallen, and, heavy with love, 
trembling with hidden delight, he 
could not rise. He could only dis- 
pute with himself, and pray that 
no man might see. It was a tempta- 
tion of the Devil, placed in the way 
of a virtuous man, a widower of a 
settled manner of living, who had 
not expected to be tempted by 
woman or Devil. And still and all, 
he loved the woman. 
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“He loved the Red-haired Wom- 
an,” says Donoch MacLoughlin. 
“Spite of his years and his nature, 
Loftus Ryan had a liking for her 
that my pen would be twisted to 
describe to you. And she was not 
a bad woman, for all that she was 
a bit wild and willful of herself. 
But Loftus Ryan could not do more 
than wrestle with his quaking 
spirit and bid the marriage- 
thoughts begone. He had not the 
courage to wed the Red-haired 
Woman. The road to the market 
and the road to the church con- 
founded him. For with Loftus the 
road to Carrick was glorified by 
the great virtue and piety of his 
road to the church; and this road 
was as splendid and respectable as 
you please, on account o’ the right- 
eous rich markets that he could 
make in the town. And the gran- 
deur o’ the two roads, and the 
grandeur o’ Loftus Ryan, and he 
traveling them, blinded him en- 
tirely to the exact figure he was 
cutting in Lishbeg. Not that I 
could tell you truthfully where 
Loftus stood betwixt the two 
worlds, myself,” concludes Donoch. 
“The gold o’ Lishanore will maybe 
tell you. You see how Loftus could 
bring his virtues and his piety into 
the market, and set a good price on 
them; and how he could measure 
out the gains o’ the market and 
judge them too much entirely to 
be reckoned opposite the Red- 
haired Woman, and she with a soul 
maybe whiter than his own. 
Likely, that was the reason why 
Lilah O’Brolchan was chosen to be 
the instrument o’ the Pharisee’s 
punishment, which he well de- 
served, he was so quick to set him- 
self up, and wear a fine golden halo 
o’ virtue under his hat!” 

The Red-haired Woman, as Don- 
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och and the neighbors called Lilah 
O’Brolchan, was not so beautiful 
as that she was richly colored. 
Her hair was like ripe wheat with 
the sunset on it; her eyes brimmed 
with youth and daring; her face, 
which had hardly a regular feature 
in it, was glowing with delicate 
fires, rippling with faint laughters 
that were only a shade more than 
a smile. And she had the walk of 
a queen. Her vigorous body re- 
minded you of a trim, fine ship, 
sailing beautifully before the wind. 
Like one that cleaved the air and 
touched not the clay, she swept 
across Lishbeg with pride in her 
eye, and many an aching despised 
lover behind her. Because she was 
a Red-haired Woman, folk said it 
was unlucky to meet her the first 
thing in the morning. Maybe it 
was. But there was more than a 
handful of men in Lishbeg would 
have been glad of such a meeting. 
Unlucky or lucky, she was never 
ill to see. 

Just for the reason that it was 
the Red-haired Woman’s nature to 
look at you as if she was dying 
about you, and wished you to be 
loving her, the widower, Loftus 
Ryan, was sure that she was setting 
her cap at him, and weaving a net 
to catch him. So he was again 
caught up in the confusion of two 
worlds, and traveling two roads at 
the same time. For it was his own 
net that caught him, and not the 
Red-haired Woman’s. It was in his 
own mind, the wildness, and not in 
hers. 

Some queer whim of marrying 
again had been growing in him for 
a long time, and the sight of the 
Red-haired Woman had quickened 
it. The walk of a queen and the 
bosom of youth had stirred his 
restless blood to a hotter coursing, 
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and he blamed the Red-haired 
Woman instead of chastising him- 
self. The road to the market and 
the road to the church both de- 
manded a fine respectable match 
on account of the fine respectable 
man that traveled them. But the 
Red-haired Woman was out in 
the gray, windy fields between, and 
Loftus could not leave one road or 
the other without tearing his decent 
black cloth on the thorns, or soil- 
ing his polished boots in the cattle 
tracks. He would be like a statue 
that flung itself down from its 
niche. He would be like a man 
pitching himself out of his cart on 
the way to the market, leaving a 
finely harnessed brown mare to the 
chances of the road. Heaven would 
not bless him; the world would say 
he was drunken, or mad. Jasper, 
his own son, would turn against 
him in derision. 

“And while he was swaying like 
that,” says Donoch MacLoughlin, 
“stumbling along the two roads and 
lost in a confusion o’ two worlds, 
anybody with an eye in his head 
could see that Loftus Ryan was 
drunken with more than wine 0’ 
the grape. Demented and drunken 
he was—on account o’ the Red- 
haired Woman. And Jasper, his 
son, was scarcely the young man to 
blame a person for loving the Red- 
haired Woman. For Jasper Ryan 
was loving her, and praising her 
with the greatest o’ heart, himself. 
And the Red-haired Woman was 
well pleased, but put Jasper under 
gesa not to mention her name to 
his father for a while. Being no 
more than a piece o’ wet clay in her 
hands, Jasper promised that he 
would not say a word to the father 
until she bid him.” 

Then one day, when Jasper was 
at the May fair, she slipped across 
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from the quarry, and walked into 
the fine house of Loftus Ryan. For 
a minute or two Loftus did not 
know which road was which, 
and was tempted to take to the 
fields. 

“I’m going to marry your son,” 
said the Red-haired Woman when 
Loftus and herself had made them- 
selves agreeable to each other. 

“You’re going to marry Jasper? 
Angels o’ glory!” Loftus ex- 
claimed. “But it isn’t in earnest 
you are?” 

“I’m a divil of a woman,” said 
she, “and yourself is the saintly 
old man would know it.” 

“I'm not an old man,” Loftus 
said shortly. 

“You’re not a young one,” said 
the Red-haired Woman, smiling at 
him, so that he trembled with fear 
that he would touch her. “But 
that’s neither here nor there. [’'m 
going to marry Jasper.” 

“You might as well say you're 
going to marry myself. Jasper 
will not marry you. He never said 
a word to me about you.” 

“And yourself, Loftus Ryan, not 
a word is to be said to Jasper about 
me.” 

“And why not, now?” 

“Because you aren’t to be put- 
ting things in the boy’s head. 
Leave him to myself. He will be 
finding out by and by, and telling 
you how he is determined on bring- 
ing me here.” 

“He will not be bringing you 
here. He will not. If prayers and 
good works can save him—” 

“Save yourself first,” she said. 

“What do you mean, woman?” 
asked Loftus, who had _ three 
dreads upon him at that moment, 
for he dreaded to lose her, he 
dreaded that his son would dis- 
grace himself and spoil his whole 
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life by missing the miller’s rich 
ugly daughter, and he dreaded that 
the Red-haired Woman would 
deeply read his own heart and play 
upon what she knew. 

“What do you mean, woman?” 
he repeated, as she watched him 
with her slow smile. 

“I mean that you are mad to 
marry me yourself,” she said. “You 
would hate to see Jasper taking me. 
But ’twas on Jasper I was waiting. 
I wouldn’t be bothered with a stiff 
old fellow like yourself!” 

“You—you—” 

Loftus halted on a Scriptural 
name. Then weakness came upon 
him, and his blood surged in his 
veins, and he forgot all in the world 
but the Red-haired Woman. 

“Will you leave Jasper alone?” 
he asked after a while. 

“This house might be worth a 
good deal,” said she, turning her 
glance queenly upon what she 
could see of it. 

“Pll give you a hundred pounds,” 
said Loftus, “or Pll marry you out 
of hand the minute Jasper unites 
in the holy bonds o’ matrimony 
with the miller’s daughter.” 

“You said that grandly,” laughed 
the Red-haired Woman. “Why don’t 
you think o’ the miller’s rich re- 
spectable Letta, yourself? But Ill 
hold my tongue and make a bar- 
gain with you.” 

“What is the bargain?” asked 
Loftus clasping her hand. 

“Give me the gold o’ Lishanore,” 
said she. 

“The gold o’ Lishanore? Sure 
that is no more than a fairy story,” 
cried Loftus Ryan, wondering. 

“Maybe it is,” said the Red-haired 
Woman. “Maybe the name is a 
fairy name, too. But will you let 
me search for it in your field at the 
fort of the gold?” 
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“Jasper might have something to 
say to that.” 

“I will speak to Jasper.” 

“You will leave Jasper alone, I 
tell you.” 

“I will surely leave him alone 
when you persuade him to be 
obliging.” 

“It is all foolishness about the 
gold in the fort at the quarry. But 
if you promise, to all the saints in 
heaven, on your bended knees, that 
you will never whisper a word 
about what I said or tried to do—” 

“You’re an old fool of a man!” 
she said quickly. “I. will not go 
bending my knees for you. I prom- 
ise to leave Jasper alone, and keep 
my own counsel. [I'll leave the 
saints to yourself.” 

But she could not promise that 
Jasper would leave her alone. The 
result of it was that, while she was 
searching for the gold in Lishanore, 
Jasper was ever at her side, giving 
her a hand, and Loftus Ryan was 
there, keeping his eye on the two 
of them, and pretending to be read- 
ing a newspaper, or maybe a book 
of devotion. 

Then one neighbor or another 
was filled with curiosity, and came 
to inquire what the three of them 
were doing. The news was not long 
spreading. 

“Searching for gold in Lisha- 
nore!” cried one neighbor or an- 
other, laughing heartily. “Loftus 
Ryan is surely losing his senses! 
Up there with his big maps spread 
out and his books of plans in his 
fingers! And with the O’Brolchans 
no less! Searching for gold, muise, 
with the black sheep and the repro- 
bates—he always looked down upon 
them as if they were lost souls. 
And now he is doing this strange, 
nonsensical thing. He must be 
mad!” 
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After a week or two Jasper Ryan 
abandoned the search suddenly. 

“Are you going to marry me, or 
are you not?” he said to the Red- 
haired Woman one day, when he 
seemed to be out of patience with 
the gold and herself. 

“Wait till we get the gold,” said 
the patient woman, heedless of the 
sour, changed look that the whilom 
lover had. 

“Maybe the gold is gone,” said 
Jasper, with a cunning smile. 
“Anyway ‘tis time you took that 
promise off me. I want to speak to 
my father about yourself. I’m an 
independent man this minute—” 

He stopped like a person struck 
dumb. Loftus Ryan had come out 
from the briers behind the rocks. 
The father had heard every 
word. 

“She’s not going to marry you, 
sir!” Loftus Ryan said sternly. “A 
boy like you, Jasper, and you only 
two-and-twenty next Michaelmas, 
has no business to be speaking to a 
sensible, wise woman about mar- 
riage. The miller’s young Letta 
will be waiting for you—” 

“I tell you, father, I’m an inde- 
pendent man. I will marry no 
woman but the girl of my choice—” 

“You'll be a dutiful son, Jasper, 
according to righteousness,” spoke 
the sanctimonious Loftus, and he 
laying down the law and the 
prophets. “You will marry Letta 
Dempsey, and if you dare to offend 
against me by as much as a word, 
you will go forth from your 
father’s house like the prodigal 
son.” 

“What do you say yourself?” 
asked Jasper, looking carelessly 
into the Red-haired Woman’s 
smiling eyes. 

“Do what your father bids you,” 
said she. “If you cannot wait for 
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the gold, how would we live, and 
he driving you out of the house?” 

“There’s not the color of gold 
anywhere about us,” said Loftus 
Ryan. “But my purse is well filled 
with gold. And sooner than this 
young boy would make a fool of 
himself, if you will marry his 
father, I'll be greatly obliged to 
you.” 

“Why wouldn’t I marry you? It 
would be better than having the 
stars for rafters with the prodigal 
son, as you called him. I’m free 
to marry you,” said the Red-haired 
Woman. “Then I can be in this 
place all times, searching for the 
gold. Go down, Jasper, to the mil- 
ler’s rich Letta.” 

“Are you both in solemn earn- 
est?” asked Jasper. 

“Disrespect and disobedience 
must be rebuked, Jasper. Forby, I 
have asked the good woman to 
marry me,” said Loftus Ryan, true 
to his breed to the end, with his 
feet set upon the two roads at the 
same time, and he clouded in the 
confusion of two worlds. 

“And what last thing will your- 
self say?” Jasper inquired of the 
woman he had not cared so much 
about since the May fair, except 
when she was beside him. 

“Tl stay where the gold is,” she 
replied. 

“Then I wish you luck o’ the 
gold,” said Jasper; “I wish you 
luck and happiness, and a power- 
ful prosperity. A wiser girl will 
suit myself better!” 

With that Jasper marched away 
from them. For Jasper had met 
a very fine-looking woman at the 
last May fair—the finest girl maybe 
in the world, he thought—and, in 
spite of the Red-haired Woman, he 
was uneasy to see her again. Be- 
sides, one morning at sunrise, when 
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he used to quarry secretly by him- 
self, he had happened upon some 
gold that he little expected, and the 
bit of gold altered the world for 
him. About the few thousand 
pounds’ worth that was in it he 
never breathed a whisper until he 
was married. Then, with his great 
name for the gold of Lishanore, and 
with his wife’s money, which was 
the only share of a thousand he 
ever got, he could have procured 


credit for any amount in Lishbeg 
or Carrick. 

But for Loftus Ryan, with the 
O’Brolchans around him like 
leeches, and the Red-haired Woman 
hating him more and more as he 
grew older, the sky was made of 
sackcloth and the earth of ashes. 
And he thought that the laughter 
he heard around him must surely 
be at some great frolic that he was 
too sorrowful to understand. 
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By ELLen FRANCIS GILBERT. 


As the lily lies in the water, 

And the leaf on the floor of the forest, 
So do I lie in Thy love, 

O, Lover of Love Eternal. 


As the wind to the wings of the swallow, 
And the rain to the rose of the garden, 
So is Thy life to my life, 

O, Liver of Life Eternal. 


As the dew to the dawn of morning, 
And the stars to the sky of evening, 
So is Thy song to my song, 
O, Singer of Songs Eternal. 
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By THE EpITor. 


[This is the sixth of a series of lectures delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 
(Paulist Fathers), New York City. The series was entitled “False Prophets,” The seventh 
lecture, on Ernst Haeckel, will appear in the June issue. The eighth and last lecture, “Back to 
Christ, or to Chaos,” will appear in the July issue.] 


IETZSCHE is surely exhibit A 

for psychoanalysis. In that 
science he might well occupy the 
place held by “the Jukes” in so- 
ciology, and by “Typhoid Mary” 
amongst the medicos. If he could 
be considered as a type, and not as 
a “sport” (in the biological sense), 
he would be almost sufficient in 
himself to justify Freud. His 


father was a clergyman; his two 
grandfathers were clergymen; his 
uncles and great-uncles were clergy- 
men; and therefore (Freud would 
say “therefore”) he was a rampant 


and flamboyant atheist! The “sup- 
pressed urges” could no longer be 
suppressed. 

Also, he was a perpetual invalid. 
He suffered constantly from head- 
ache; his eyesight was extremely 
defective; his stomach was weak; 
all exertion was anguish to him; 
he was a victim of narcotics; and 
he was cursed with insomnia. 
Therefore (again the Freudian 
“therefore”) he apotheosized health, 
idolized brute strength, and per- 
sonified physical power in the 
Raubthier, the “Blond Beast.” 

With his conscious mind, he re- 
jected Darwinism, but in the uncon- 
scious, he was fascinated and ob- 
sessed by Darwin’s notions of the 
“struggle for existence” and the 
“survival of the fittest.” His “Blond 
Beast” is only the logical culmina- 


tion of those discredited features of 
the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Sometimes, however, Nietzsche’s 
inhibitions produced direct, rather 
than reflex, results. Prevented by 
his infirmities from enjoying so- 
ciety, he hated human intercourse. 
Huneker says “he fled into exile to 
escape what Poe has called ‘the 
tyranny of the human face.’” 

Being shut off from the usual 
pleasures of men, he railed against 
the bourgeois enjoyments, “Wine, 
Woman, and Song.” Indeed, find- 
ing life altogether hateful, he ma- 
liciously reviled those who could 
discover even a moment of joy 
among its disappointments and il- 
lusions. In fine, he was a pessi- 
mist, compared with whom Scho- 
penhauer was only a dilettante. He 
would, perhaps, have favored 
Schopenhauer’s project of one 
grand act of simultaneous univer- 
sal suicide, as the only feasible 
means of obliterating the human 
race, but, he was perverse enough 
to consider mankind too base to be 
worthy of that happy ending. As 
for himself, he preferred to live 
and complain, rather than die and 
be silent. 

Curiously enough, he was anti- 
patriotic. His béte noire was 
Deutschland iiber Alles. He left 
Germany, and lived by preference 
in Italy, partly, no doubt, because 




















of his health, but chiefly because he 
despised his fellow Germans. Yet 
—such is the irony of fate—he is 
regarded as the philosopher, par 
excellence, of German patriotism. 
His teaching pervaded the schools 
and helped to produce such apostles 
of nationalism and Schrecklichkeit 


as Ludendorff, Hindenburg, and 
Von Tirpitz. 
Finally he went mad. But he 


was, and still remains, after death, 
an amazingly influential madman. 
His fame has reached all the con- 
tinents; his works have been trans- 
lated into a dozen languages; his 
ideas have been expounded ad 
infinitum. Schools have sprung 
up, and schisms have arisen, 
over his doctrines. His disciples 
have fought furious battles in his 
name, against non-Nietzscheans and 
against one another. Outside of 
Germany his chief apostle and in- 
tellectual godchild is George Ber- 
nard Shaw, who credits Nietzsche 
as his only master. A multitude 
of others, less frank than Shaw, are 
nevertheless actively disseminating 
Nietzscheanism. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth that those who are 
anti-Christian, those who ridicule 
or ignore the philosophy of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and those who 
believe that Christianity cannot be 
put into practice between nation 
and nation (or perhaps even be- 
tween man and man), are all more 
Nietzschean than they imagine or 
admit. 


II. 


The most typical work of Nietz- 
sche is Zarathustra.1 Zarathustra, 
(a variant spelling of Zoroaster) is 
sometimes Nietzsche himself, some- 
times a god, and sometimes the 
Superman—the Blond Beast. 


1Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
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The book is written in the senten- 
tious and dithyrambic style of the 
Psalms or Proverbs. It apes the 
solemnity of Sacred Scripture. 
Nietzsche claims that he wrote it 
in an ecstatic mood, and, as it were, 
under inspiration. Its purpose is 
to destroy morality. Nietzsche con- 
siders Zarathustra the creator of 
“that most portentous error, moral- 
ity,” and thinks that the same 
god (or prophet) should be the first 
to recognize his mistake. “Through 
me,” says Nietzsche, “will come the 
destruction of morality. I am the 
first Immoralist.” He attacks moral- 
ity, not as a hedonist, but as a phi- 
losopher. He rejects human re- 
sponsibility, guilt, and sin. He 
teaches that man is a mere tool of 
necessity. All ethical codes and 
commandments are “Sklaven- 
moral,” slave morality, fit only for 
the common horde. Men of higher 
nature, and especially supermen, 
cannot sin and need no law. They 
are a law unto themselves. They 
create their own ethics. The super- 
man does as he pleases, and what- 
ever he does is right. 

Some Christian writers, curiously 
sympathetic with Nietzsche, after 
explaining that he is easily mis- 
understood, have attempted to read 
into his attack upon morality a plea 
for a higher morality than that of 
law. Or they say that Nietzsche's 
idea is merely that “laws too high 
for the moral level of mankind are 
as bad as laws too low,” and that 
“our ethical system must be accom- 
modated to our capacity, and con- 
sequently must be made by our- 
selves.” 

Now, of course, it is possible, if 
one be so disposed, to interpret 
Nietzsche’s idea in a noble sense. 
One may even compare his doctrine, 
“Think, and then do as you like,” 


with St. Augustine’s “Love, and do 
as you like,” or even with St. John’s 
“He that loveth cannot sin.” But, 
unfortunately, one who is bent upon 
giving so flattering an interpreta- 
tion of Nietzsche’s gospel of im- 
moralism, is confronted with his re- 
iterated blasphemies against Christ 
and the Gospel. If Nietzsche under- 
stood himself, he was the antithesis 
of Christ. He intended his philos- 
ophy to be that of Antichrist. A 
Christian, therefore, who persists in 
putting a high and holy meaning 
on Nietzsche’s phrases, may be 
commended for his charity, rather 
than for his judgment. Any at- 
tempt to make immoralism moral 
can result only in a tour de force. 
The Nietzschean view of moral- 
ity is specifically illustrated by his 
famous division of morality into 
two kinds, “Slave Morality” and 


“Master Morality” (“Sklavenmoral” 
and “Herrenmoral”). The “slave,” 
that is, the ordinary man of no 
genius, must abide by rules and 


laws and commandments, which 
are the embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of “good” and “right.” But 
the “master,” the man of genius or 
of power, is “beyond good and 
evil”; he is self-sufficing; he is not 
subject to any established rule of 
moral values. He makes his own 
values. Whatever he does is right, 
not because he is too high-minded 
to do wrong, but because wrong is 
right if he does it. Strong men, 
talented men, men of outstanding 
power,—either intellectual or phys- 
ical power,—are immune to the 
judgments of lesser men. Again 
and again Nietzsche declares that 
“we savants” are beyond good and 
evil. 

Intellectually, Nietzsche is an 
ultra-aristocrat. To him democracy 
is contemptible. The elevation of 
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the masses is impossible, and in- 
deed undesirable. So far apart are 
the classes, or the “castes,” of 
human society, that the laws of 
morality that apply to one are 
an insult and an affront to the 
other. 

There are persons—not only 
Nietzscheans, but Christians—who 
virtually accept the idea that men 
of genius are “beyond good and 
evil.” Not only do they make al- 
lowance for what is generally called 
“the artistic temperament,” in 
judging men’s lapses from moral- 
ity, but they say, “Surely you are 
not going to judge a man of genius 
by the same standard as a day 
laborer.” The Christian answers 
that a man of higher talent and 
better opportunities should be 
judged more rigorously than the 
man of poorer parts and lesser op- 
portunities. But the Nietzschean 
believes that an artist, or a poet, a 
prima donna, a great tenor, a states- 
man, or a genius of any sort, a Sarah 
Bernhardt, a George Eliot, a Shelley, 
a Byron, a Napoleon, a Rockefeller, 
a Morgan, a Stinnes, is permitted 
to break the laws of morality and 
go, not only unpunished, but unre- 
buked. 

As for individuals, so for nations. 
In the Nietzschean system, a power- 
ful nation has no moral responsi- 
bility. The Blond Beast smashes 
his way through all human con- 
ventions and all moral codes. To 
the superman—and the superstate 
—a treaty is a scrap of paper; a 
contract is binding only on the 
weaker party; and even the Ten 
Commandments have no more bind- 
ing force than the Code of Hammu- 
rabi. There has been much question- 
ing, in recent years, as to “what’s 
wrong with the world.” Here, at 
least, is one thing wrong: super- 























men, supercorporations, supergov- 
ernments, considering themselves 
“beyond good and evil,” immune to 


criticism, and independent of 
moral codes. 
Let us not flatter ourselves 


with the fancy that Nietzsche's 
immoralism is found exclusively 
in one nation, the nation that 
gave him birth. His ideas have 
been acclimated north and south, 
and on all continents. Roughly 
speaking, all diplomacy is Nietz- 
schean. A large percentage of “pa- 
triotism” is pure Nietzscheanism. 
A newspaper (claiming to be the 
greatest in America) carried daily 
at the head of its editorial page, 
during the war, the motto, “My 
country! May she always be right. 
But right or wrong, my country!” 
That is the essence of Nietzschean 
immoralism. An imperial power 
may cruelly abuse a colony—near 
enough and weak enough to be 
quickly reached and swiftly pun- 
ished; that, too, is Nietzscheanism. 
When international disputes arise 
between a great nation and a small 
people, the greater “bulldozes” the 
smaller. That is Nietzscheanism. 
“The blond beast has no altruistic 
considerations, and we can hardly 
conceive of an orderly universe in 
which the owl should give himself 
up to the service of the mouse, and 
the lion lay down his life for the 
lamb. The old system of valuing 
extolled only the qualities favor- 
able to the weak, suffering, and 
‘modern’ race; so the new and re- 
versed system of valuing ought to 
rear a healthy, a strong, lively, and 
courageous type.”* “A few strong 
men are worth all the rest of the 
world. They are the world, the 
only world that deserves to be 
reckoned with. The weak and the 
2Zarathustra, Introduction, p. 11. 
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unworthy should learn self-sacri- 
fice, and leave the practice of self- 
assertion to the Superman.” 

So far was Nietzsche influenced 
by the theory of evolution that he 
applied it to explain the existence 
of the superman. As man is evolved 
from the brute, so the superman 
shall be evolved from man. What 
the evolutionists call homo sapiens, 
he prefers to call, contemptuously, 
moral man, and explains that one 
of the consequences (or perhaps 
not a consequence but a cause) of 
man’s evolution from the beast is 
that man developed a moral sense. 
He must again lose that moral sense 
before he can evolve into superman. 
The superman is therefore in some 
respects an advance upon homo 
sapiens, and yet also a reversion to 
the brute. In spite of his intellec- 
tual superiority, the superman will 
be more brutish than moral man. 
He will have the instinctive lawless- 
ness of the brute together with the 
conscious and voluntary lawless- 
ness of the supra-moral man. It is 
an illuminating commentary upon 
this doctrine that Nietzsche’s own 
nation, a decade after his death, 
came to be regarded as the intel- 
lectual leader of the world and, at 
the same time, the principal advo- 
cate of brute force—probably the 
most paradoxical phenomenon in 
all our self-contradictory civiliza- 
tion. 

During the war, we saw exem- 
plified the doctrine of the superna- 
tion. Since the war we have seen 
again the advent of something akin 
to the superman—the dictator who 
takes possession of a_ tottering 
state, rules it by main strength, as- 
serting the principle that might is 


8Nietesche’s views as interpreted by M. 
= in Tue Carmoric Worxp, June, 1906, p. 
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right and that the end justifies the 
means. Democratic principles and 
democratic institutions are, tem- 
porarily at least, in abeyance. Par- 
liaments and kings automatically 
do what dictators command. If a 
Napoleon Bonaparte had appeared 
a year or two ago, in the midst of 
the political and financial disorders 
that followed the Great War, as one 
appeared during the chaos that en- 
sued upon the French Revolution, 
he might have taken over all the 
Mediterranean countries under one 
dictatorship and then have subju- 
gated the remainder of Europe. 
Doubtless, the democratic in- 
stinct will reassert itself in our 
days. At least it will do so if the 


nations that call themselves re- 
publics or democracies do not 
further play into the hands of dic- 
tators by selfishly prolonging cha- 


otic conditions. But it would be 
more to the mind of Nietzsche if a 
Napoleon, or a Charlemagne, or a 
Frederick Hohenstaufen should 
arise and absolutely dominate the 
European scene. If mountains of 
corpses were to be piled up, and 
rivers of blood to flow, it would not 
matter to Nietzsche, provided that 
the rule of the superman were to 
be assured. 


III. 


So far the Nietzschean idea of 
political autocracy. But Nietzsche 
is even more fervently devoted to 
the idea of an intellectual autoc- 
racy. He even goes so far as to 
regret the passing of the institution 
of slavery, because—as he explains 
—the superman can be free for in- 
tellectual pursuits only on condi- 
tion that multitudes of helots, or 
serfs, shall relieve the intellectual 
aristocracy from all attention to 
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menial matters. “When slavery 
was abolished,” he says, “the fair- 
est fruits of culture were lost and 
can never flourish again.” It is his 
notion that Socrates and Plato were 
made possible by the Greek system 
of slavery, just as the building of 
the pyramids was made possible 
by the existence of multitudes of 
fellahin, whose lives were of no ac- 
count, who might be driven to 
death, and who had neither the 
right nor the power to make an 
effective protest against the cruelty 
of the system that crushed them. 
Others than Nietzsche have blamed 
Christianity because it did not im- 
mediately extirpate slavery, and in- 
troduce industrial freedom. Nietz- 
sche blames Christianity because it 
did extirpate slavery. It reminds one 
of the well-known chapter, “The Par- 
adoxes of Christianity,” in Chester- 
ton’s Orthodoxy, in which he shows, 
with his usual skill and humor, the 
contradictory charges made against 
the Christian religion. It was too 
meek and too haughty, too peaceful 
and too warlike, too sheepish and 
too cruel. So Christianity is blamed 
for abolishing slavery and for not 
abolishing slavery. 

There is one feature of Nietz- 
sche’s doctrine of the superman 
which seems (at least when exam- 
ined in the light of mere reason, 
apart from the supernatural stand- 
ard of Christian virtue) to be quite 
defensible. He protests against the 
sapping of the strength of the super- 
man, by the bloodsucking of neu- 
rasthenic, neurotic, hysterical peo- 
ple, or by mere weaklings. There 
are parasitic persons whose very 
presence has a tendency to devital- 
ize the strong, and whose insistent 
and petulant demands for assist- 
ance, care, and comfort wear down 
the patience and dissipate the 
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strength of men whose powers 
should be conserved for the doing 
of some great work. Even Jesus 
was constrained to say, “I feel 
that power has gone out of 
Me.” He, indeed, had an inex- 
haustible fund of spiritual strength. 
He could afford to give prodigally. 
But not every man can stand heavy 
and continuous draught upon his 
mental and spiritual store. The 
strength of men can be drained dry 
by the vampire-like demands of 
mental and moral weaklings. 

The true Christian, when called 
upon to give not only of his mind 
and heart, but of himself, will doubt- 
less aim to be as prodigally generous 
as Christ. He will say, with St. Paul, 
that he is “willing to spend and be 
spent.” But the natural man will 
be more inclined to cry, “Deliver 
me from my importunate and de- 
pendent friends!” Particularly 
will he feel that he has a just cause 
of grievance, if he be compelled to 
minister of his intellectual and 
emotional resources, to those who 
seem not to be made stronger by 
the communication of his strength; 
who remain empty after they have 
been filled, and weak after power 
has been imparted to them. 

Nietzsche’s doctrine is that such 
sacrifices as these, on the part of 
the great, should be made unneces- 
sary and impossible. He would 
treasure and develop the strength 
of the strong. He would let the 
weaklings die, as savages do. He 
would forbid the healthy to en- 
danger themselves by waiting upon 
the sick. He would segregate the 
stupid, and leave the lame and the 
halt behind in the march of human 
progress. “The weak and the un- 
successful shall perish,” he cries, 
“and we will even help them to 
perish.... This is our love of 


mankind.”* In a word, his philos- 
ophy is_the antithesis both of Chris- 
tianity and of democracy. There 
could be no better demonstration of 
the fact that paganism is, in the 
most offensive sense of the word, 
“aristocratic,” and that democracy 
is a purely Christian product. 

The plea to be delivered from the 
demands of one’s dependents is, 
furthermore, a confession of weak- 
ness. Those who complain that 
they are irritated beyond all pos- 
sibility of self-control by neuras- 
thenics are, to a degree, neuras- 
thenic themselves. If one protests 
that he has just so much spiritual 
reserve, and no more, and that con- 
sequently he cannot afford to be 
doling out his strength to every 
beggar that makes a plea to him, he 
has, of course, no right to call him- 
self a superman. But after all 
there was only one Superman in 
human history, Who could give and 
lose nothing; Who could spend 
Himself and yet not be spent. It is 
a profound pity that poor, mad 
Nietzsche had not the spiritual dis- 
cernment to recognize the super- 
man in Christ, rather than in Anti- 
christ. 

Nietzsche himself was so far 
from possessing an inexhaustible 
spiritual vitality that he could not 
tolerate even the patient and loving 
ministrations of his sister, who was 
as self-sacrificing in her devotion to 
him as Henriette was to Renan. 
“His sister,” says Huneker, “who 
nursed him from his breakdown in 
1888 till his death in 1900, and who 
for twenty years made such a suc- 
cessful propaganda for his ideas, 
was in the last three letters, griev- 
ously insulted by her brother.”* 


4Antichrist, p. 2. 
— Egoists: A Book of Supermen, 
Pp. b 
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He called her a “meddlesome 
woman,” who “did not understand 
his ideas.” He declared that she 
“martyred” him, and “made him 
ridiculous.” Yet it is scarcely be- 
yond the truth to say that without 
her constant patient nursing he 
could not have lived, and without 
her zealous propaganda, his writ- 
ings would have been ignored. 
Those who have had experience 
with petulant and unappreciative 
invalids will understand that 
Nietzsche, and not his sister, was 
the weakling. Judged by the 
Christian standard, her life was 
nobler than his. She gave of her 
strength, and he received. Yet 
with the typical ingratitude and 
soul-blindness of a megalomaniac, 
he imagined himself the Superman 
and complained that she exhausted 
him! He further exposes his weak- 
ness when he writes, “This is what 
my love for the distant demands of 
me, to have no care for the nearest.” 
Here again he might have learned 
a lesson from Christ, Who loved all 
mankind with a passionate fervor 
unequaled in human history, and 
yet had the tenderest affection for 
those who were His daily com- 
panions and His intimates. Again 
I say, it is pitiable in Nietzsche not 
to have been able to recognize the 
true Superman. On the contrary, 
he is always particularly violent 
when he speaks of Jesus. He calls 
Him “that immodest one, the sin- 
gular saint and advocate of petty 
people, who testified ‘I am _ the 
truth.” Thou, O Zarathustra pass- 
edst him by and saidst, ‘Nay, nay, 
three times nay!’”* With a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of the fact 
that he is sworn to show no pity, 
he even seems to commiserate with 
the followers of Christ. He cries, 
éZarathustra, p. 266. 
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“O that someone would save them 
from their Savior.”* 

We Catholics are, and have been 
for many centuries, accustomed to 
obscene and vicious denunciations 
of the Church and the Pope. But 
generally the anti-Catholic fanatics, 
while denouncing the Church and 
the Vicar of Christ, pretend to love 
Christ. Not so with Nietzsche. He 
will be no mealy-mouthed hypo- 
crite. His only virtue seems to 
have been a consistent hatred of 
hypocrisy. He could not abide the 
cowardice of those who gave up 
belief in Christ but had not the 
courage to reject the moral system 
of Christ. He himself damns 
Christianity, root and _ branch, 
Master and disciples. “Rome hath 
turned harlot,” he cries, “Rome's 
Cesar a beast, and God hath turned 
Jew.’’® 


IV. 


Of all Christian doctrines, Nietz- 
sche particularly detested that of 
the Cross as a means of sanctifica- 
tion and salvation. Or if there 
could be any other feature of 
Christianity which he _ equally 
despised, it was that of pity and 
mercy. Therefore, probably noth- 
ing that we could say would make 
him so frantic as that we pity him 
because he did not grasp the sig- 
nificance of the Gospel of the Cross. 
If any man needed that Gospel, it 
was he. He was in constant pain, 
physical and mental. Suffering 
made him bitter and finally drove 
him crazy. The philosophy of res- 
ignation, of peaceful and willing 
suffering as a means of purifica- 
tion of soul, might have saved his 
reason. But he fought the Cross 
and became stark mad. 

tIbid., p. 103. sibid., p. 248. 
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In his madness, he continued to 
be obsessed with the thought of the 
Cross which he had so furiously re- 
jected. He called his autobiography 
Ecce Homo. He signed his letters, 
“The Crucified One,” and as a con- 
stantly recurring refrain in his 
writings he says, “God is dead.” In 
a moment of illumination, he 
penned his most famous saying, 
“The only Christian died on the 
Cross.” Huneker answers that gibe 
with a retort, equally cruel, though 
not equally clever, “The only 
Nietzschean went mad when Nietz- 
sche’s brain crumbled.” Others, 
more introspective than Huneker, 
will make no attempt to answer 
that scathing sentence of Nietzsche 
with a smart saying, but will take it 
with them into their meditations. 
Caiaphas spoke one true prophetic 
sentence. Why not Nietzsche? 
“The only Christian died on the 
Cross!” It is dangerously close to 
the truth. 


V. 


I am not directly concerned, in a 
discourse on Nietzsche, with the Di- 
vinity of Christ, but as a corollary 
to the poor mad philosopher’s in- 
sensate hatred of Christianity, I 
may permit myself a moment to 
say that the Personality of Jesus 
Christ has infinite power to absorb 
the attention even of those who 
compel themselves to fight against 
Him. One may love Christ or hate 
Him, but one cannot ignore Him. 
It is possible to hate Buddhism or 
Mohammedanism, but no one hates 
Buddha or Mohammed. Also no one 
loves Buddha or Mohammed. Sim- 
ilarly we may have a mild interest 
in Socrates, with perhaps a gently 
affectionate regard for him, but we 
do not love Socrates. Neither does 
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anyone hate Socrates; nobody furi- 
ously denounces him; nobody 
curses him. But Christ is different. 
Unlike Socrates and Buddha and 
Mohammed, He may be loved with- 
out limit, or hated without stint, 
but He cannot be merely tolerated 
or patronized. ‘Those who profess 
to be indifferent to Christ, and—lI 
may add—those who profess to be 
indifferent to His Church, have not 
deeply considered either Christ or 
His Church. 

As for poor Nietzsche, he was, for 
the last ten or twelve years of his 
life, insane. But before his mind 
failed, and even afterwards, in 
the ravings which were only the 
automatic continuation of the ideas 
of his less insane years, he recog- 
nized the fact that indifference, 
mental, moral, religious, is coward- 
ice. At least he was consistent. He 
saw that faith and morals stand or 
fall together. He was mad but not 
blind. He knew that to attempt to 
maintain Christian morality while 
rejecting Christian faith is a type 
of madness less evident and less 
spectacular than his own, but mad- 
ness none the less. If one will be 
pagan, one must be thoroughly 
pagan, one cannot be Christiano- 
pagan or pagano-Christian. If the 
modern world learns that simple 
fact, the modern world will he 
saved. 

Furthermore, it would be a mark 
of sanity for us to recognize another 
fact that the crazy man saw clearly: 
to attempt to maintain society on 
pagan principles, while individuals 
within that society live on Christian 
principles, is sheer lunacy. Per- 
haps, after all, the madman was no 
madder than our contemporary 
diplomats, who are trying to per- 
suade us to live nationally and in- 
ternationally as pagans, but to 
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live individually as Christians. lf 
we can learn wisdom out of the 
mouths of babes, may we not learn 
sanity out of the mouth of a mad- 
man? In any event, let us render 
to Nietzsche the tribute that he 
would least appreciate but that we 
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know to be best, the tribute of our 
sympathy and pity. He can do us 
no harm, for he expresses his anti- 
Christian principles so honestly 
that we instinctively shrink from 
them as we instinctively cling to 
Christ. 





THE NOVICE. 


By FLORENCE MAGEE. 


As through a mist I saw but one among 

Those prostrate forms that filled the chapel floor, 
And heard but “Lord, remember she is young!” 

My foolish heart was saying o’er and o’er. 


Beside me all the while her father kept 
That far-withdrawn and still look in his eyes— 
Where times of late a wistful shade had crept— 
Till, palely consecrate, we saw her rise. 


The garden-paths we paced, and waiting, said 
The strange old cadence of her martyr’s name; 

With hidden hands and lately-sober tread, 
Serene and tall in long black folds she came. 


Our eyes held hers—so blue!—a breathless space, 

And then she ran.—The white bands seemed to close 
Around the wonder of her baby-face 

Again.—Her father caught her, crying “Rose!” 











MAN AND BEAST. 


By Ricut Rev. JoHN S. VauGuan, D.D. 


Thou hast crowned man with glory and honor, and hast set him over the 
works of Thy hands. Thou hast subjected all things under his feet, all sheep 
and oxen; moreover the beasts also of the field, the birds of the air, and the 


fishes of the sea.—Ps. viii. 6-9. 


F all the myriad creatures that 

God has mercifully formed for 
the use and benefit of man, the most 
wonderful, the most curious, and, 
indeed, we may say the most mys- 
terious, are the irrational animals. 
“Can any thing be more marvellous 
or startling, unless we were used 
to it,” writes Cardinal Newman, 
“than that we should have a race 
of beings about us whom we do 
but see, and as little know their 
state, or can describe their inter- 
ests, or their destiny, as we can 
tell of the inhabitants of the sun 
and moon? It. is indeed a very 
overpowering thought, when we get 
to fix our minds on it, that we 
familiarly use, I may say hold in- 
tercourse with creatures who are 
as much strangers to us, as mysteri- 
ous, as if they were the fabulous, 
unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, and yet his slaves, 
which Eastern superstitions have 
invented. We have more real 
knowledge about the Angels than 
about the brutes.””* 

Like so many other visible 
things, animals were brought into 
existence by the omnipotence of 
God, in order that they might serve 
the interests of man, and administer 
in a thousand different ways to his 
temporal happiness and well-being. 
Hence it is that the inspired writer 


1“The Invisible World,” in Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, Vol. IV. pp. 205, 206, 


assures us that no sooner did God 
create man, than He set him over 
all the works of his hands. “Fill 
the earth, and subdue it, and rule 
over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and all living crea- 
tures that move upon the earth.”? 
Thus man was given dominion and 
authority over everything that 
grows or moves or lives upon the 
earth, or in the sea or air, and so, in 
spite of what many very foolish 
people say, man has been raised, by 
the munificence and goodness of 
the Creator Himself, to a position 
infinitely above all the other visible 
works of His hands. Consequently, 
instead of pretending, as many do, 
that we men and women are but 
brothers and sisters of the apes, 
standing on no higher level than the 
birds and beasts that surround us, 
we should clearly recognize our 
great dignity, for, unless we be 
really sensible of it, how shall we 
ever render due thanks to God, to 
Whom alone we are indebted for so 
signal a favor? 

It may be well here to remind 
our readers that there are six mag- 
nificent gifts, by which God has 
raised man, and placed him on a 
pinnacle, at an immeasurable 
height above all other visible crea- 
tures. Of these six gifts, three are 
gifts of the natural order, and three 
are gifts of the supernatural order. 

2Gen. i. 28. 
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In the natural order, God has be- 
stowed upon man (1) reason or 
intelligence, (2) liberty or free will, 
and consequently responsibility, 
and (3) the splendid prerogative of 
immortality. These gifts alone 
place man on so exalted an emi- 
nence that no beast can ever hope to 
dispute his authority or superiority. 
But the supernatural gifts are, be- 
yond all comparison, infinitely more 
admirable still, and carry us to 
heights far too great to measure, or 
(in our present state) even to con- 
ceive. For we know, through reve- 
lation, (1) that God has created man 
to His own image and likeness; (2) 
that, by grace, He has even made 
man to participate in His own di- 
vine nature;* and, (3) that He has 
made man heir to His own heavenly 
kingdom. 

From these considerations alone, 
and they might be much added to, 
it should be clearly realized that 
between the lowest man and the 
most highly developed beast, there 
exists a measureless chasm, which 
no power can bridge over, or in any 
way span. 

There is an immense deal of non- 
sense spoken, in these days, about 
man being nothing more than a de- 
veloped monkey. The result is, 
that many are quite ready to look 
upon the irrational beasts, that 
roam through the forests or over 
the plains, as being very much on 
the same level as themselves, and 
we have actually known cases of 
persons being much more concerned 
and anxious about their wretched 
lap dogs or pet cats than about 
any human being. 

Man is, of course, truly an animal 
himself. He is defined by Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic philosophers 


8“Partakers of the divine nature.”—Il. 
Peter, i. 4. 
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as a “rational animal.” So far as 
his body is concerned, he is just as 
much an animal as any other. He 
makes use of limbs and organs, 
nerves and muscles, stomach and 
brains, just as they do. Like all 
others, he needs rest and sleep, 
food and drink, warmth and fresh 
air; and like them, he would soon 
expire if these were denied him. 
In fact, the most powerful monarch 
on earth has quite as much need 
of a heart and lungs, a spinal cord, 
and an alimentary canal, and of 
muscular tissues, and so forth, as 
the costermonger’s donkey, that 
kicks up its heels or browses the 
thistles on the king’s highway. The 
sun scorches, the rain wets, and the 
frost bites one as the other. 
Furthermore, man, like the beast, 
is subject to disease, decrepitude, 
old age, and death. One, like the 


other, after the lapse of a few years, 


sickens, disintegrates, falls into 
pieces, and sinks into a common 
grave, to be heard of no more in 
this world. In fact, it must be al- 
lowed that, in so far as purely 
corporal powers go, the beasts far 
surpass him in almost every way. 
In physical strength, in power of 
endurance, in agility, in grace of 
movement, in length of days, man 
must confess himself immeasura- 
bly inferior to the beasts. It is 
enough to consider the utter help- 
lessness of a newly born child, as 
compared to a newly born beast. 
The one would most certainly 
perish in a few days if left entirely 
to itself, but the young of bird or 
beast or reptile is very much more 
independent, and able to feed and 
to take care of itself, almost as 
soon as born. Even with all the 
care so lovingly bestowed upon hu- 
man offspring, they die far more 
readily than the irrational animals. 
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Doctor Nichols tells us that “In a 
state of nature, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all animals live out their 
natural lives, if they are not short- 
ened by violence. But, among men, 
from one-third to one-half die in 
infancy.”’* 

If, indeed, man were strong and 
as agile as the lower creatures, he 
might do many things that are now 
wholly beyond his physical power. 
There are, for instance, insects 
(fleas and certain grasshoppers) 
that can jump two hundred times 
their own length. If man were 
proportionally gifted, he would find 
no difficulty in jumping over trees 
or prison walls, or on to the top of 
the loftiest building. So again, 
there are other insects (ants, etc.), 
that can drag along fifteen times 
their own weight. If a man were 
proportionally strong, he could 
easily drag along a ton weight. In 
many other ways God has bestowed 
upon the most insignificant crea- 
tures physical advantages which 
He, in His wisdom, has not thought 
well to bestow upon us. Natural- 
ists tell us, to quote another ex- 
ample, that the ordinary house fly 
has an eye with 4,000 facets, each 
facet being a perfect eye: while the 
butterfly has 17,000, and _ the 
dragon fly 25,000! But man has 
reason, and that more than com- 
pensates him for all the rest. In 
fact, that one gift constitutes him 
king and sovereign over all other 
_— however gifted they may 

Yet this fact some of us seem 
inclined to forget. Owing to the 
wonderful physical gifts that the 
irrational creatures possess, some 
rational (?) men are inclined to give 
them a false position. They at- 
tribute to them powers which 

¢Human Physiology, p. 18. 
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are in no sense theirs, and would 
claim for them almost an equality 
with themselves. Richard A. Arm- 
strong makes a very just observa- 
tion, which is much to the point. 
He writes: “We are men, and our 
language and our thought must be 
the language and the thought of 
men. We cannot get outside of 
ourselves. We are anthropomor- 
phic in speaking and thinking of 
the creatures below us: and I do 
not doubt that this introduces 
a certain amount of error into our 
conception of the lives and inward 
being of cats and dogs, horses and 
lions. We ascribe to them a wider 
range of consciousness than they 
really possess.”® 

Even a slight acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject will 
prove the justice of this remark. 
Many persons laboring under this 
infirmity will wax eloquent on the 
“rights” of animals, although, 
strickly speaking, animals can 
claim no rights. They have been 
handed over to us absolutely. This 
is perfectly true, but it may be well 
to forestall the angry interruption 
of any indignant objector, by beg- 
ging him to bear in mind that this 
does not mean that we can treat 
animals with wanton cruelty. Not 
at all so. For, although (strictly 
speaking) we have no _ duties 
directly to the beasts, we most cer- 
tainly have duties towards our- 
selves, and duties towards God, both 
of which will, if duly recognized, 
safeguard the lower animals from 
being cruelly used. 

To inflict pain is not, in itself, 
necessarily cruel. If it were, then 
the surgeon and the dentist would 
be guilty. No, cruelty is to inflict 
pain without reason, or, let us say, 
without any adequate reason. And 

sMan’s Knowledge of God, p. 118. 
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this is condemned by our con- 
science. Otherwise it is lawful to 
inflict some degree of suffering in 
order to secure our rights. Hence 
it is that, from the very beginning, 
man has always and consistently 
exercised, with the most untroubled 
consciousness, his dominion over 
the inferior animals, and his God- 
given right to use them and to 
compel them to do his bidding. 
Do we not rob the bee of its in- 
dustriously acquired honey, with- 
out any qualms of conscience, and 
the hen of her newly laid eggs, and 
the sheep of its wool, the seal of its 
skin, the eider duck of its warm 
down, the marine Aviculidz of their 
precious pearls, the ostrich of its 
fine feathers, and the cow of her 
rich milk? Could we so act, if ani- 
mals had rights? Just consider in 
what an innumerable variety of 
ways we make the irrational crea- 
tures of God serve us. The dog has 
to hunt fer us, or to guard our 
dwellings; the horse has to carry 
us and our burdens from place to 
place; and pigs and poultry must 
supply us with food. We employ 
the cat to keep our houses free 
from rats and mice; we imprison 
birds, to cheer us with their song; 
and we employ the leech to suck 
away our diseased blood. Then, 
again, we have not the slightest 
hesitation, when the opportunity 
arises, to shoot down the timorous 
deer and other game, and to cast 
our nets into the sea in order to 
drag from their watery world the 
finny denizens of the vasty deep, 
merely to furnish our larder with 
an abundant supply of fresh fish. 
Even the insects that interfere 
however slightly with our comfort, 
we massacre without remorse, such 
as flies, wasps, mosquitoes, and 
gnats, whilst others we unhesitat- 
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ingly deprive of life, if they can be 
made in any way to serve our pur- 
pose. Thus, the cantharis, or 
Spanish fly, as it is sometimes 
called, is killed in thousands, then 
dried and pounded to form most 
valuable blisters, as a counter- 
irritant in cases of neuralgia, or 
else to relieve congestion in pleu- 
risy, pericarditis, meningitis, and 
many other maladies. Thus many 
thousands of sensitive beings are 
made to give up their lives, in order 
to help to restore the health of a 
single man. 

And if the smallest creatures 
serve us, so do the greatest. We 
employ elephants in plowing, clear- 
ing land, piling timber, load- 
ing and unloading ships, drawing 
artillery, and in hunting and war, 
and in many other useful ways. 
The eamel is another animal of 
which man makes great use, being 
specially adapted to climates and 
conditions where other animals 
would be of scarcely any service. 
Without the camel, the _ great 
deserts of Asia and Africa would 
be practically impassable and un- 
inhabitable, for his feet seem ex- 
pressly formed to carry him and 
his burdens over the shifting sands. 

Again, man has no scruple in 
imprisoning thousands of birds, 
beasts, reptiles, and insects for life 
in the great zodlogical gardens, 
merely for the pleasure and amuse- 
ment and instruction they afford 
to persons who wish ‘to gaze at 
them, or to study their habits and 
manner of life. 

Is there any sin in all this? Can 
any reasonable man find fault with 
us for so acting? If, indeed, ir- 
rational animals have “rights,” 
then we must condemn any in- 
fringement of them. But vor 
populi vox Dei, the clear declara- 
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tion of the human race is that they 
have none. 

Perhaps no man ever weighed his 
words so carefully, or expressed 
himself so clearly, as Cardinal 
Newman, and this is how he sums 
up the practical question before 
us: 


“You know, we have no duties 
towards the brute creation; there 
is no relation of justice between 
them and us. Of course we are 
bound not to treat them ill, for 
cruelty is an offence against that 
holy Law, which our Maker has 
written on our hearts, and is dis- 
pleasing to Him. But they can 
claim nothing at our hands; into 
our hands they are absolutely de- 
livered. We may use them, we may 
destroy them at our pleasure, not 
our wanton pleasure, but still for 
our own ends, for our own benefit 
or satisfaction, provided we can 
give a rational account of what we 
do.’’* 


The following story is told of 
the well-known naturalist and ex- 
plorer, Charles Waterton, who was 
famous for his ready resourceful- 
ness in any sudden emergency. 
One wintry day, when he was 
driving home with a party of 
friends, their conveyance got stuck 
in the heavy snow, which lay deep 
on the country road, so that the 
ladies of the party were becoming 
alarmed. Between the shafts was 
a strong, well-built mule whom the 
cold had turned sulky. He refused 
to pull. As neither coaxing, nor 
hard words, nor even a sharp ap- 
plication of the whip could induce 
the dumb brute to exert himself, 
Waterton got out and attempted 


é“Omnipotence in Bonds,” in Sermons 
Preached on Various Occasions, pp. 79, 80. 
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to urge him on by the reins. But 
all to no purpose. The mule had 
evidently made up (what we will 
call) his “mind” not to budge. The 
position looked serious. The party 
were growing apprehensive that 
they might be left where they were 
all night. So Waterton looked all 
round, to see if he could find some 
one to come to his aid. But there 
was no one in sight. Then, all of 
a sudden, he perceived a column of 
smoke rising out of a neighboring 
field, where a great heap of weeds 
and rubbish was burning. This in- 
spired him with hope. Immediate- 
ly he ran off to the spot, selected 
a brightly burning brand, and came 
back in triumph with it to the 
party, who were now clearly in de- 
spair. He walked up to the mule. 
He lifted up his tail, then placed 
the burning brand beneath, till—to 
use his own expression—“it cracked 
like a chop.” This argument put 
a summary end to all further 
vacillation on the part of the mule. 
Sooner than it takes to narrate the 
fact, it put forth all its strength, 
got the carriage out of the heavy 
snow without difficulty, and trotted 
all the way home, in double quick 
time. 

Now, had the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
been on the spot, Waterton would 
most undoubtedly have been fined 
and held up to public execration in 
the papers, as a fiend of cruelty. 
But would that have been justifi- 
able? It depends on the circum- 
stances. The beast is created for 
the use and benefit of man. If 
Waterton and his party had been 
starving, all would agree that they 
might not only have inflicted pain 
on the beast, but death itself, and 
have nourished themselves on the 
mule’s flesh. But they were in 
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even a greater plight: being far 
from home, in the depth of winter, 
without shelter, food, or fire, so 
that a long delay under such con- 
ditions, might easily have cost some 
of them their lives. Waterton, like 
all naturalists, loved animals, but 
he was no fool, and had no inten- 
tion of risking human lives, just to 
save a mule a moment’s pain. It 
was not till he had tried all the 
ordinary methods without success, 
that he had recourse to the fire- 
brand, and he then applied a de- 
gree of pain, only just sufficient to 
force the beast to put forth its 
natural strength, and thus rescued 
the party from what, in all proba- 
bility, would have been most seri- 
ous consequences. 

On the plea of “cruelty,” there 
are some who condemn most vigor- 
ously the custom of fox-hunting. 
Yet, a little consideration will 
show that there is much that might 
be urged in its favor. No doubt, it 
is capital sport. The excitement, 
the exercise in the open air, and 
the pleasant company help consid- 
erably to keep both men and wom- 
en (for women are great riders) 
in good health and spirits. But 
the question arises: Is it not a boon 
even to the fox? Let us usppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the 
foxes enjoy the power of reasoning, 
and that man gave them leave to 
decide for themselves, whether 
they will vote for or against fox- 
hunting. All the foxes—let us sup- 
pose—are summoned together in 
solemn conclave to discuss this 
knotty point. We can imagine one 
of the wisest and most experienced 
of their tribe, standing up and ad- 
dressing his fellows somewhat in 
this style: 


“Fellow foxes, I strongly advise 
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you to vote for a continuation of 
the hunt. Consider! We confer 
no benefit upon man, except 
through the hunt. In fact, we 
often do him positive harm. We 
rob his poultry, run off sometimes 
with his ducks and geese. We 
roam about in his preserves and 
slay partridges and pheasants as 
well as rabbits and hares. Yet, in 
spite of all this, he suffers us to 
live. In fact, he actually protects 
and preserves us, but solely for the 
pleasure of hunting us. In his 
eyes, we are good for nothing else. 
If, therefore, some of our human 
friends were to succeed in putting 
a stop to hunting, our days would 
be numbered! Man would destroy 
us altogether. We would soon be 
exterminated like the wolves, who 
used to share our woods and forests 
in former times, and were nothing 
but a nuisance to man, so were 
totally destroyed. Surely you must 
all agree that it is far better to 
exist, even with an _ occasional 
danger threatening us, than that 
our whole nation should perish 
from the land! [Hear! Hear!] 
Not only do we enjoy life at 
present, but we owe our lives en- 
tirely to the fact that we are 
wanted [Hear! Hear! ]—yes, I say, 
wanted. We are wanted as the 
chief and most important element 
in a great national sport. Give up 
fox-hunting! Put a stop to that 
famous sport, and at the same time 
you sound our death knell. But 
for fox-hunting, we would soon 
cease to have a stake in the country, 
and would become, within a very 
few years, as extinct as the dodo.” 


At the conclusion of the speech, 
there was much clapping, and all, 
without one dissentient voice, voted 
that fox-hunting should be con- 

















tinued. Indirectly, it is unques- 
tionably to the advantage of the 
fox. 

In spite of all that has been said 
concerning God’s wonderful gifts 
to man, we are constantly coming 
across instances showing how little 
some men realize the measureless 
distance there is between the beast 
and ourselves. I will cite just two 
cases, the one of a man and the 
other of a woman. In The Times 
of April 27, 1923, a correspondent 
takes a paragraph which had 
appeared some days before, con- 
cerning cruelty to a dog, and, 
throughout it, substitutes the word 
“magistrate” for the word “dog,” 
to show how inadequate (in his 
opinion) was the fine of £3, which 
the magistrate had inflicted. Just 
as if man were on a level with 
the beast! Here is the letter as it 
appeared: 


“Sir:—Suppose your paragraph 
had run:—‘Cruelty to a Magistrate. 
The defendant, who acted under 
some provocation, gripped him by 
the throat, until blood came from 
his eyes, mouth, and nose. He 
then took him up by the legs, and 
hit his head against a wall, until 
it was knocked to pulp. After- 
wards he threw the magistrate into 
a river. A fine of £3 and costs 
was imposed!’ Of course, there is 
a distinction between these two 
forms of animal life, but from the 
point of view of chivalry and jus- 
tice, the distinction is in favour of 
the dog, who is helpless, whereas a 
magistrate, they say, is not. 

John Galsworthy, 
Hampstead.” 


This worthy might just as reason- 
ably argue that the cook, who 
plucks and disembowels a chicken 
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is as wicked as though she had 
skinned and disemboweled a John 
Galsworthy! 

Our second instance, if not more 
absurd, is far more blasphemous. 
St. John, writing about heaven in 
the Apocalypse, uses the following 
words: “Without are dogs and 
sorcerers.”* Upon reading this 
passage, a certain lady, indignant 
that her darling Fido should be 
excluded from that abode of bliss, 
actually wrote to The Westminster 
Gazette and dared to publish the 
following blasphemy: 


“If it is true, then may it be 
granted to me to have lived in such 
a way that I also may be one of 
the despised withouts, so that I 
may have the company of my 
dog. 

Elizabeth L. Banks.” 


If we accept her words as they 
stand, this lady would seem to 
profess a greater love and affection 
for her dog than for God Himself. 
For in these words, if properly 
interpreted, she actually tells the 
public, without shame, that she 
would prefer to suffer the greatest 
pain of hell, namely, the loss of 
God, than be separated from her 
dog, and would rather be outside 
heaven with her little beast, than 
inside heaven with God and the 
angels and saints, but without her 
beloved Fido! Could folly go 
further? I quote this instance 
merely to illustrate the spirit of 
the times, and the inconceivable 
lengths to which some people will 
go. I will merely say that, in spite 
of such appalling sentiments, I still 
have a greater regard for her than 
to wish that she may have her 
desire gratified, which would entail 
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eternal and inconceivable misery, 
which may God in His goodness 
avert! 

I have referred, in another part 
of this article, to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
It is no doubt doing good and to be 
approved of, though it not in- 
frequently makes terrible mistakes, 
and sometimes gets people pun- 
ished and fined who, in the judg- 
ment of many, really do not deserve 
it. But there is one view that is 
maintained by the Society, which is 
certainly quite fallacious. I have 
often heard members of it declare 
that, by insisting on people in 
general showing kindness to dumb 
beasts, and by teaching them not 
to be cruel towards them, they 
make them, at the same time, much 
more gentle and kind to their own 
children. But facts seem to prove 
the very opposite. Contrast, for 
instance, England and Italy. There 
is, I suppose, no country in the 
world where animals are so pro- 
tected from cruel treament as in 
Great Britain; yet, I blush to say, 
it would seem that there is no 
country where children are so 
cruelly treated. Before me, at this 
minute, lies a copy of Public 
Opinion (Nov. 23, 1923), and on 
page 523 I read that “the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has rescued no 
less than 3,205,180 children from 
cruelty and neglect.” 

When in Italy, I spoke to a very 
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learned professor about this So- 
ciety, and inquired if any such 
society existed in his country. He 
smiled, and appeared amused at 
the question, and answered: “No. 
Indeed, there would be nothing for 
such a society to do in Italy. The 
Italians are devoted to their chil- 
dren, and one never hears of their 
being ill-treated. Does it ever find 
any employment in England?” 
When I told him that the Society 
claims to have prevented cruelty 
and neglect in no less than three 
million cases, he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and exclaimed: “Cid 
m’imbarazzal! Non lo _ credo.” 
Indeed, it was hard to persuade 
him. Yet, on the other hand, it 
must be observed that the Italians 
have very little regard for their 
beasts and often treat them cruelly 
enough. 

Let us, at least, observe the just 
medium, and while having com- 
passion on all sentient beings, let 
us beware of making too much of 
senseless beasts, and of treating 
them as though wholly our equals. 
Above all, we should never forget 
or minimize the marvelous gifts we 
have received from God. 

We cannot do better than con- 
clude with the words of the poet, 
Samuel T. Coleridge: 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 




















The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. 


It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitu. I/t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





PRESENT-DAY HINDU RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


NDIA is to-day in a state of fever- 
ish political and religious excite- 
ment. The educated classes make 
politics the predominant interest of 
their lives. And although they ac- 
cord only a secondary place to reli- 
gion, yet they make constant use of 
it as a means of rousing up the 
masses to a sense of political free- 
dom and independence. The street 
preaching of the Arya Samaj, osten- 
sibly religious, invariably ends with 
a powerful appeal for Swaraj, or 
self-government. The ardent cult 
of India is the keynote of the pres- 
ent disturbed political and religious 
situation. Hence we often hear it 
said: “Be an Indian first; a Hindu, 
a Christian, a Parsee, afterwards.” 
The fact that religion must occupy 
the first place in any sound philos- 
ophy of life is either forgotten or 
ignored. 

The political circumstances of 
India are, in the main, responsible 
for the religious attitude of the 
present-day Hindu. Historically 
and traditionally he has been reli- 
gious first, everything else after- 





wards. But to-day the religion of 
the thinking classes of Hindus 
varies from passive indifferentism 
to active nationalism, subject to a 
strong undercurrent of politics; in 
other words, religion is motived by 
politics. 

The whole of India acknowledges 
the supremacy of the British Power. 
Now, while there are instances in 
history where the conqueror has 
yielded to the civilization of the 
conquered, it is a fact that oftener 
he imposes upon the conquered his 
own civilization and culture. So it 
is in this case. British rule in India 
has brought along with it Western 
civilization and culture, which have 
spread all over the country, from 
Karachi to Calcutta, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, with 
the result that a fair knowledge of 
English is regarded as an indis- 
pensable requisite for success in 
life. It is impossible for an Indian 
to get into the higher walks of life 
without English education or uni- 
versity qualifications. In_ short, 
modern India is in process of trans- 
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formation, gradually adopting 
Western ideals, ways of thought, 
and, to some extent, manner of life. 
At the same time there are not 
wanting, on the part of orthodox 
Indians, efforts to preserve and 
maintain the specific type of Indian 
civilization of which Mr. Ghandi is 
the most conspicuous exponent and 
apologist. 

Engiand has done much for 
India by imparting the treasures of 
her secular learning and cultural 
achievements, and by bestowing 
the benefits of her material civiliza- 
tion. But in one important point 
her influence has been negative. 
As a Christian power, she has done 
little or nothing. True, she may 
have exercised some Christian in- 
fluence indirectly, in so far as her 
legislation and literature embody 


Christian principles and ideals. But 
otherwise her attitude, in the matter 
of religion, has been one of benev- 


olent neutrality, which she was 
forced to assume, partly by the 
pressure of the circumstances ob- 
taining in India, and partly, one is 
led to believe, by official indiffer- 
ence. By proclamation of Queen 
Victoria in 1858, England conse- 
crated equality of protection and 
treatment of all religions—except 
her own, till very recently—into a 
most sacred principle. Conse- 
quently, since religion was not to 
be interfered with, it was severely 
excluded from England’s program 
in the development of India. True 
to her policy, she framed a scheme 
of education which crammed the 
mind with useful and _ useless 
knowledge, and starved to death the 
higher and nobler aspirations of 
man. Fancy what will be the up- 
shot of an educational system which 
ignores religion, especially when it 
is in the control of men who have 
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little or no religion, or who are 
secret enemies of all religion. It is 
like training a horse without using 
reins. The consequences of such a 
system, if not already disastrous, 
are at least alarming. Boyhood 
and youth, the most impressionable 
and formative periods of man, are 
spent under such educational agen- 
cies. Everywhere in India a hue 
and cry has been raised against this 
system of education as tending to 
insubordination, revolution, unbe- 
lief, etc. As you sow, so shall you 
reap,—so runs the proverb. 

The Hindu mind is deeply reli- 
gious, and Hinduism surrounds the 
life of a Hindu, from the cradle to 
the grave, with an atmosphere of 
religion. But when the Hindu is 
brought under the system of edu- 
cation devised for India, he suffers, 
as a rule, from its blighting in- 
fluence. Either he loses belief in 
his religion, or in any religion, or 
he becomes imbued with the desire 
to give his religion a dress quite be- 
fitting modern culture and enlight- 
enment—he becomes a scientific in- 
terpreter, exponent, and apologist. 

If the Hindu loses belief in the 
religion of his birth, he often cher- 
ishes secretly some sort of belief in 
another religion, especially Chris- 
tianity. Generally he identifies the 
Christian religion with the Chris- 
tianity of the Reformation. He is 
not to blame for this, because his 
education has not been such as to 
impress him favorably with Cathol- 
icism. His textbooks and reference 
books are strongly Protestant. His 
teachers, educated in an environ- 
ment and tradition hostile to the 
Catholic Church, will scarcely have 
one good word to say for Cathol- 
icism. When a Hindu brought up 
in such surroundings is confronted 
by Catholicism, he is surprised not 
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to find in it the ugly and loathsome 
thing it was represented to be, but 
an admirable system of doctrine, 
morality, and discipline. Such of 
those Hindus as have an inclination 
towards Christianity, entertain an 
interior conviction without exterior 
profession. The difficulties to their 
conversion are almost insurmount- 
able. 

If the Hindu loses belief in all 
religion, he still affects an exterior 
profession of Hinduism for some 
interest or fashion, or some social 
or political advantage. He is pre- 
eminently an opportunist. He will 
identify himself with the cause of 
Hinduism for some nationalistic 
purpose. Indians of this type of 
mentality are Hindus because of 
their political and _ nationalistic 
creed. They appeal powerfully to 
the Hindu religious feelings be- 
cause they find a political or na- 
tionalistic cause at stake. Hindu- 
ism in their hands is merely a 
means to an end. 

But there are Hindus who finish 
their university course with a de- 
termination to uphold the cause of 
their religion. They study Hindu- 
ism and its content, and endeavor 
to give an explanation suited to the 
mind and taste of the man of mod- 
ern culture. They either prune off 
what they think to be excrescences, 
crudities, and corruptions of Hindu- 
ism, or venture to offer an allegor- 
ical or symbolical explanation. 
They strive their best to maintain 
Hinduism. Nevertheless, it must 
be said of Hinduism as of Protes- 
tantism, that it does not know its 
own mind; it knows neither what 
it is nor where it stands. Like the 
Protestant, the Hindu can give no 
positive definition of his religion; 
he does not know what to believe 
and what not to believe. Still the 
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Hindu clings most earnestly to his 
religion. He abounds in assertions. 
Hinduism, he says, is the fountain- 
head of all religion. He will loudly 
preach that all the religions are as 
so many roads leading to the same 
place, i. e., to God. Hence he con- 
tends that any movement for con- 
version is intolerable. He _ will 
argue that your religion and mine 
are in substance one and the same, 
but only with some difference of 
accidental forms, which, after all. 
do not matter much. At times his 
reasoning becomes sentimental and 
national in character. For every 
one the religion of his place and 
birth is the best. These are the 
various forms which the principle 
of indifference in religion puts on, 
and the Hindu rests content with 
this situation. 

How are we to account for this 
phenomenon? Psychology will 
throw some light on it. It is con- 
nected with the instinct of self- 
preservation. When one has to 
give up something he has dearly 
cherished, it is almost like losing 
part of one’s life. Hence the dif- 
ficulty one experiences in trying to 
cast off the religion he has been ac- 
customed to from his infancy. 
Habit begins from infancy; habit is 
the proximate principle of action; 
and habit is second nature. In the 
light of the psychology of habits, 
we understand why the Hindu says 
that the religion of his place and 
birth is the best. 

Ethics, too, will enlighten us on 
this matter. As a rule, one is un- 
willing to admit his faults and fail- 
ings. He will try to justify or excuse 
himself. But he will not confess his 
mistakes. He does not want to ad- 
mit that he is in any way inferior 
to his neighbor. This attitude of 
mind arises from pride, by which 
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one esteems himself to be some- 
thing that he is not. Hence the 
Hindu’s boast that his religion is 
the fountainhead of all religions; 
that Christianity and Hinduism are 
substantially one and the same; 
that every other religion has bor- 
rowed from his religion. 
Furthermore, there are certain 
extrinsic causes at work to create 
the disposition of indifferentism; 
there are circumstances which con- 
firm the Hindu in his belief that one 
religion is as good as another. 
Europeans who have become con- 
verts to Hinduism and are leaders 
of Hindu philosophic and religious 
thought, din into the ears of In- 
dians that Hinduism is no less ad- 
mirable than Christianity; that 
Christianity has nothing more to 
offer than Hinduism possesses al- 


ready. The Hindus read, too, that 


there are many Europeans and 
Americans who profess Hinduism. 
They are conversant with the 
eulogies showered on the philo- 
sophic and religious literature of 
India by Orientalists. Though the 
praises were well-deserved, they 
have been misunderstood from a 
religious point of view. 

Again, when an Indian goes to 
Europe, he goes for the sake of 
study or of travel. In either case, 
he comes in contact mostly with the 
industrial, commercial, educational, 
and social side of European life. 
Me sees busy factories, smoking 
chimneys, business houses, schools, 
colleges and universities, theaters, 
dancing and music halls, parks and 
museums. In short, he sees mainly 
the material side of the West. 
Seldom, if ever, does he come in 
contact with the religious and spir- 
itual side of Europe. On the whole, 
his impression is that the West is 
materialistic. When he comes back 
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to India, he thinks he does a great 
service to his countrymen by under- 
taking to give some platform 
speeches on his experiences in 
Europe. Wherever he goes, he has 
only one tune to play—that the 
West is materialistic and the East 
is spiritual. In this respect, the 
West stands in need of the East. 
Another cause of the Hindu’s in- 
differentism in matters religious is 
the scandal of civilized Christianity. 
This is a great obstacle to the prog- 
ress of Catholicism in India. The 
Indian is bewildered at the babel of 
contending Christian sects. If each 
denomination can claim that it is 
in the right, he thinks he is justified 
in making the same claim for his 
religion. Besides, the spirit of the 
various forms of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is one of utter indifference 
in matters of religion; it is com- 
placently called broad-mindedness. 
If all the Protestant sects teach and 
preach that it matters nothing what 
form of Christianity you profess, 
provided you believe in Christ, the 
Hindu is. shrewd enough to con- 
clude that it matters nothing what 
religion you profess, provided you 
believe in God—Whom you call 
Christ and I call Krishna. Thus 
Hinduism finds a weapon in the 
armory of Protestantism to main- 
tain its own ground. Add to this 
the agitation for the union of 
Churches on the principle of “give 
and take,” which is reducible to the 
same process of argumentation and 
the same conclusion. When the 
Protestant agitates for the union of 
Churches, the Hindu will naturally 
agitate for the union of religions. 
Patriotism is no longer looked 
upon by the cultured class of 
Hindus merely as civic virtue, but 
is turned almost into a religion, in 
which Mother India is the object of 
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worship. Everything Indian re- 
ceives a veneration which is noth- 
ing short of religious. The Servants 
of India Society, instituted by Mr. 
Gokhale, are the living priesthood 
of the cult of patriotism. And 
therefore the Hindu is resolute in 
defending and maintaining his own 
religion. 

Historically, Indians have been a 
stay-at-home people, content with 
what they possessed. Neither love 
of power nor love of gold had 
tempted them to go out of India. 
Neither conquest, nor commerce, 
nor colonization had moved India 
to get out of her own house. Only 


once in her long, checkered history 
had she been stirred to her very 
depths; that was when the Bud- 
dhist missionaries carried the mes- 
sage of Buddhism far and wide be- 
yond the confines of India. 


So the 
Hindu feels content with his reli- 
gion and resents any interference 
from without. 

. Another reason of the Hindu’s 
indifference towards Christianity is 
the blunder the British Govern- 
ment has committed in the indis- 
criminate transportation into India 
of British youths with little or no 
religion or morality. How can the 
Christian religion appeal to the 
Hindu, when he finds the adherent 
of that religion leading a life that is 
disappointing and often shocking 
and disedifying. 


Since Hinduism has come in con- 
tact with systematized Christianity, 
it has felt the necessity of organiz- 
ing its forces. Brahmo Samaj, Arya 
Samaj, and similar societies, were 
formed to champion the cause of 
the Hindu religion. Recently a 
campaign of reconversions to Hin- 
duism from Christianity has been 
launched. The __reconversionist 
would not dare to touch Moham- 
medanism because it is most in- 
flammable and likely to cause him 
grievous injuries. The end and 
aim of the reconversion movement 
is not to safeguard the interests of 
Hinduism, but to make it a power- 
ful and effective means of attaining 
Swaraj, i. e., self-government. Pol- 
itics as such will be unattractive 
and uninviting to the masses, but 
if it is coated with religion, it 
awakens them to the political is- 
sues of the country. On analyz- 
ing the reconversion agitation, one 
finds the underlying thought of the 
campaign to be that Hinduism 
alone is good for the Hindus and 
that Christianity is not good for 
them. This is the chief characteristic 
of the Hindu religious thought of 
the present day, which is expressed 
in the offensive activities of the 
Arya Samaj against the Christian 
religion. All this is motived by poli- 
tics. Thus the Hindu is now an in- 
differentist and now a nationalist 
in religion. 





THE PAULISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN. 


F the varied activities of the 
Paulist Fathers, there is per- 
haps none more noteworthy and 
certainly none which the Fathers 
cherish more, than their Chinese 


Catholic Mission in San Francisco. 
The Mission is maintained in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s Church, lo- 
cated at Grant Ave. and California 
St. “Once,” says the San Fran- 
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cisco Bulletin in a recent issue, 
“away back in 1853, when the cor- 
nerstone of the church was laid, 
California Street and Grant Avenue 
was the center of the city’s social 
and commercial life. Now the 
church stands like a main entrance 
to Chinatown, a vivid contrast be- 
tween Occidental Christianity and 
Oriental idol worship.” This 
church was originally the Catholic 
Cathedral of San Francisco. But 
in 1891, the population of the city 
having moved oceanward, the new 
St. Mary’s Cathedral was erected on 
Van Ness Ave., and three years 
later the Paulist Fathers took over 
the old one. The present rector is 


the Rev. Edward T. Mallon, C.S.P., 
who has six other Paulist priests 
assisting him. Under Father Mal- 
lon’s administration, old St. Mary’s, 
though situated on the edge of 


Chinatown, has thrived as perhaps 
never before in its long history. 
The work among the Chinese, in- 
teresting and important as it is, 
forms but a small part of the parish 
activity. 

The Paulist Fathers began this 
special work among the Chinese in 
1912. The mission was first located 
in a basement room at 660 Cali- 
fornia St., and later in various 
stores in Chinatown. “The initial 
efforts,” says The Bulletin, “were 
very much ridiculed and _ dis- 
couraged.” 

Much praise is due the men and 
women whose courageous zeal and 
intelligent aid carried on the work 
successfully through those trying 
days. Unlimited appreciation is 
due Mrs. Edna M. Freeman, who, 
from the very beginning, has been 
and still is a most devoted friend 
to the work. The Paulist Fathers 
will always be most grateful to her 
for her long, unselfish labors and 
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generous assistance, and hundreds 
of Chinese will remember her as 
their most helpful friend. Special 
mention must also be made of 
Mother St. Ida of the Community 
of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
who, aided by Mrs. Freeman, la- 
bored in Chinatown long before the 
Paulist Fathers began their present 
work. No one is better known nor 
more endeared to the hearts of the 
Chinese people than this good 
Sister. 

In 1920 the school was blessed 
with a most wonderful friend. Mrs. 
Berthe Welch saw the beginnings 
of many splendid works that were 
the outcome of her great charity. 
Unlike the usual benefactor, her 
left hand knew not what her right 
hand did. She chose to spend her 
own money, and there are but few 
worthy works in and around San 
Francisco that have not received 
assistance from the bounteous hand 
of this true Christian lady. And 
the handsome mission building and 
splendidly equipped school in the 
heart of Chinatown and dedicated 
to St. Mary are two of many re- 
minders of her munificence. 

The Mission School is in the care 
of the Rev. C. E. Bradley, C.S.P., 
who in 1912 asked to be assigned 
to this work exclusively. In prep- 
aration for it, he had already made 
a study of the Chinese language. 
He now went to China to gain 
greater proficiency, and returned 
well-equipped to serve as a mission- 
ary to the Chinese of the parish. 
The grammar grades of the school 
are conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. 

Their work in Chinatown has 
been very successful. The attend- 
ance at the day school is 330. This 
is its capacity. What a pity that 
there is not more space! Since the 
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opening of the term, the school re- 
fused more than 200 applicants. 

Already graduates are proving 
their worth. One is a successful 
merchant; another is a trusted and 
highly efficient employee of the 
Humboldt Bank; another attends 
Sacred Heart College; while Joseph 
Chew and Frank Brodigan, of last 
year’s graduation class, are leading 
their classes at St. Ignatius College. 
Frank Brodigan, of course, is Chi- 
nese, although his name is de- 
cidedly Irish. Naturally grateful, 
he annexed the name “Brodigan” as 
a means of preserving through his 
life the sweet remembrance of a 
helpful friend. 

In the afternoon, classes in Chi- 
nese are conducted by accredited 
Chinese teachers and attended by 
150. In the evening, Americaniza- 
tion classes are held and attended 


by seventy Chinese working boys. 
In this work the Paulists have the 
zealous and efficient assistance of 
the public school teachers. 

The establishment in Chinatown 
is called “The Chinese Catholic So- 
cial Center” and embraces many 


works. Club life and athletic ac- 
tivities are given special attention. 
The men’s club has a membership 
of nearly 400 and proves a most 
effectual help in the general uplift 
work of the Mission. They have a 
well-furnished reading and loung- 
ing room and gymnasium, showers 
and lockers, a first-class moving 
‘picture machine, a_ splendidly 
equipped stage, a _ well-stocked 
kitchen, and many other things cal- 
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culated to make the center attrac- 
tive and helpful to the Chinese 
young men in their idle hours. 

The Students’ Association is an- 
other beneficial organization—a 
self-governing body that does much 
to enforce discipline in the school 
and keep alive among the students 
a spirit of good fellowship. 

The religious work in Chinatown 
is growing very rapidly. All the 
services are well attended—the 
chapel is altogether too small. Sun- 
day evening services are held in the 
large auditorium, and even this is 
crowded. One of the features of 
the services is the answering of 
questions; another is a public dis- 
cussion. This latter was conducted 
one evening quite recently by two 
of the more enlightened. The sub- 
ject was “The Human Soul.” Be- 
fore the evening was concluded, 
lively discussion was in progress, 
pagan and Christian taking vehe- 
ment part. 

The Chinese, as a rule, make 
splendid Christians. They are by 
nature religious and readily re- 
spond to religious instruction. They 
have a simple, abiding faith and a 
very wholesome respect for author- 
ity. The Catholic Church in her 
work among the Chinese, now, has 
a wonderful opportunity. It is to 
be hoped that our American Chris- 
tians will soon realize their respon- 
sibility towards these good people, 
and so conduct their daily lives that 
the Chinese people will see and ad- 
mire the practical side of the truths 
which the Church is inculcating. 





Nova et Vetera. 


THE AMERICAN-BRED TYPE. 


THE human element, the physical 
type, the American-bred man and 
woman are a new thing. 

Here The Contrast is so violent 
that all perceive it: no hypocrisy, 
no snobbish pretence, no political 
pretence or much commoner mere 
acceptation of repeated nonsense is 
here of avail. The Anglo-maniac 
of New York, the patient civil serv- 
ant of London toiling for an alli- 
ance with America, the continental 
journalist writing rubbish about 
“Anglo-Saxons,” has here a rock of 
glaring physical fact compared with 
the solidity of which the smoke 
of all such fog is insignificant. 
No one of them is in the least doubt 
whether he is meeting an Amer- 
ican or a European. No servant in 
any hotel from Seville to Warsaw 
is in any doubt whether the man 
dining is American or European: 
no negro in any Pullman car be- 
tween Seattle and Palm Beach has 
a moment’s hesitation. The very 
noodles who, born among the East- 
ern rich, and living on Eastern rent- 
als, desire to be taken for English- 
men are still nervous after the long- 
est rehearsal of that wretched 
make-believe. 

The American-bred type is wholly 
distinct. It is more distinct from 
anything in Europe than are the 
European types one from another. 
You cannot be certain, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, before you hear him 
speak whether a man of breeding 
is Italian or English. You cannot, 


perhaps, always be certain that one 
of the same class in the same com- 
pany is American: for good breed- 
ing is a solvent; but you are certain 
in most cases. When it comes to 
portraiture the thing is beyond 
question. No one seeing in an 
English magazine the photograph 
of General Pershing, of the late Mr. 
Harding, or of Mr. Bryan could mis- 
take any of those different faces 
for anything but an American face. 
An American face in the photo- 
graph of an English or French 
country-house party stands out at 
once. The portrait of the Amer- 
ican celebrity of the moment, man 
or woman (particularly women), 
appearing in our European Press 
is unmistakably national. The 
American face is as much a reality 
as the American weather, and, if 
there were no other, the physical 
contrast in features alone would be 
conclusive of my contention here. 

But there is much more: there is 
gesture, voice, walk—all the exter- 
nals of man; the change has come 
with a rapidity which makes it cer- 
tain that the future differentiation 
will be far greater. It will be, in 
some few generations, a continental 
difference openly marking two 
clearly distinct races. It seems also 
to prove that it is above all Amer- 
ica, the American land, which has 
made the Americans: the soil and 
the spirit of that long-awaiting 
empty world have now stamped 
their own. 


—Hmame Berroc, The Contrast (London: 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd.), pp. 51-53. 
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CoNFESSION AMONG THE PRIMITIVES. 


In the casuistry of the savage, 
free consent is not necessary to 
create a fault or at least a stain. 
Every violation of a taboo, for ex- 
ample, whether willed or not, is 
bad and punishable... . 

But where the sin implies per- 
sonal stain and a punishment in- 
flicted by the powers invisible, is 
there no means of purifying one’s 
self and freeing one’s soul? 

It is curious to note that these 
people have felt that necessity. To 
free themselves from remorse, to 
recover peace of mind, and to re- 
sume the path of life without re- 
proach, those who are guilty have 
special ceremonies which they 
undergo and, if needs be, are com- 
pelled to undergo. There is none 
more astonishing than the remis- 


sion of sins, obtained in Kikuyu 
(British East Africa) by confession, 
followed by absolution and pen- 


ance. It is worthy of note that 
Kikuyu has remained until these 
last years absolutely closed to 
Europeans and so there is no ques- 
tion that this may be a Christian 
importation. The ceremony is called 
Ko-tahikio (literally, to vomit, 
sc. sin). It is described by J. Cay- 
zac, C.S.Sp., missionary at Nairobi. 
Among the Wa-Kikuyu, the megiro 
(taboos) are countless and the 
transgression of the least of them 
constitutes a sahu ‘or sin. If, for 
instance, a serpent crosses my path, 
if the wind fells one of my trees, if 
a hyena deposits its dung near my 
hut, I have a sahu on my con- 
science; and if I keep it there, death 
will strike me, or my children will 
have to suffer or my herd will 
perish. 

One must go “vomit” his sin. 

Confessor and penitent install 
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themselves in the open air at some 
deserted corner of the village. They 
squat on the ground and the con- 
fession begins: 

I accuse myself of a serpent that 
crossed my path. 

I accuse myself of a frog that 
jumped into my fire. 

I accuse myself of a pot that 
poured the soup on the ground. 

And I especially accuse myself 
of having shaved my wife’s head. 

At each of the sahu which he thus 
spits out, the penitent expectorates. 

“These are the sins of the Kiku- 
yus,” adds Father Cayzac, “or 
rather some of their sins, for they 
have hundreds of them, without 
counting the others, the real ones, 
which they must also confess at 
times. ... 

“As a preliminary necessity the 
penitent must be accompanied by 
a fine sheep that he presents to the 
‘confessor,’ as a visible sign of his 
interior repentance. As to this of- 
fering there is no compromise, but 
they are more accommodating on 
the question of the avowal of sins. 
When any one finds himself em- 
barrassed in confessing such or 
such a fault, the confessor hands 
him a little stick: the penitent re- 
tires, tells his sin to the stick, which 
he then hands back to the sorcerer. 
The latter gladly accepts the avowal 
as though made to himself. 

“The absolution follows. Turn- 
ing his eyes successively to the four 
directions, the confessor _ pro- 
nounces the formula: ‘God who art 
in front, remove his sins; God who 
art behind, God who art to the 
right, God who art to the left, re- 
move his sins.’ Then he says in 
these very words: ‘I free thee from 
thy sins, all, those which thou 
knowest and those which thou 
knowest not.’ After this, he leans 
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over the penitent, makes a sign of 
taking the stains out of his heart, 
and throws them far, far away. 
“When this is done, the good 
Kikuyu goes away, relieved of his 
faults . . . and of his sheep.” 


—Most Rev. ALexanpver Le Roy, The Religion 
of the Primitives (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.), pp. 162-164. 


—_— 
> 





THE FATHERS OF THE YULE ISLAND 
MISSION. 


I am seated with the bearded 
fathers of the Sacred Heart mission 
on the upper verandah of their Yule 
Island Home enjoying the south- 
east breeze that romps up the coast 
from Port Moresby seventy miles 
away. The evening meal is over 
and there is an ineffable feeling of 
peace and contentment in the to- 
bacco laden atmosphere that en- 
velops us. We have just been re- 
counting our various experiences 
in life, and as each took his turn 
around the circle, deeper still did 
my admiration grow for these godly 
men, who not only have distin- 
guished themselves in the service 
of their God but also in the service 
of their country. One is a famous 
French Ace aviator, another a well- 
known Belgian bomber, others have 
rows of envied War decorations, 
not one but has a career that the 
foremost might envy. All are great 
scholars, several Professors of 
Languages, Art and Music. In time 
of need they have valorously re- 
sponded to their country’s call; 
and afterwards, their God has di- 
rected them to carry his word into 
the lonely heart of New Guinea. 
You would love these bearded 
French fathers as much as I. 
Throughout New Guinea they are 
universally revered. It matters not 


your creed or your beliefs, the door 
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is always open at Yule Island. You 
may come and go, and be ye of 
their faith or any other, you cannot 
go away without carrying a happy 
memory of this little band of men 
that will always hold the highest 
place in your esteem. 

The policy of the mission is in- 
dustry combined with physical 
welfare tempered with the simplest 
form of spiritual enlightenment. 
The fathers have instructed the 
natives dwelling within their parish 
in better methods of agriculture, 
rice growing and useful handi- 
crafts, and have actually cut a road 
through hitherto inaccessible moun- 
tainous country one hundred and 
twenty miles inland to their further- 
most station. On a clear day you 
can look from the Yule Island 
Headquarters across the blue 
waters of Hall Sound to the main- 
land shores and then over the dis- 
tant mountain ranges to the far off 
summit of Mount Tafa. In the val- 
ley beyond the Tafa lie the villages 
of the pigmy negritos of Ononghe, 
the terminal point at present of 
mission activities. I discussed with 
the fathers the possibility of mak- 
ing the journey into the interior 
and by good fortune found that 
the veteran priest Father Bach was 
setting out on a pilgrimage to the 
hermit fathers of Ononghe in a few 
days. We decided to combine 
forces and journey together... . 

For days ahead the mountain 
people anticipated our coming, call- 
ing from their dovecot-like homes 
from ridge to ridge across the val- 
leys that which Julio translated to 
“Here comes a missionary and an 
Englishman.” The good shepherds 
are loved by their mountain flocks 
and as we had treated the people 
kindly on our way so were our ac- 
tions transmitted from peak to 
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peak by “the mountain telegraph.” 
Everywhere the little people gath- 
ered on the track to bid us welcome 
hailing us with “Ave Marias!” 

At Maifulu Father Fastre who is 
a musical professor and composer, 
entertained us with his kinder- 
garten chorus. This was composed 
of some thirty voices all under the 
age of fourteen years. They sang 
Oratorios in Latin with astounding 
accomplishment while the good 
father accompanied on a_ small 
organ! Their voices were rich and 
harmonious and a deep relief from 
the monotonous chants that I heard 
elsewhere. 


—Capr. Frank Huatey, Pearls and Savages 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), pp. 157, 
158, 161-165. 


»— 
—_— 





A REMEDY FOR UNBELIEF. 


PauL, a few years after the death 
and resurrection of Christ, was in 
Jerusalem: a man of such great in- 
tellect, so just, so ardent for the 
truth, could and ought in that place 
to have inquired and learnt the 
truth: he could have turned to the 
Apostles, to the living witnesses. 
He did no such thing. He was 
blind in the midst of so much light, 
all hatred and fury against Christ 
and His disciples. He writes, how- 
ever, “Ignorans feci’—he was in 
ignorance, and he repeats it several 
times. Further, he does not hes- 
itate to say, that if the princes of 
this world (Pilate and the rest) had 
known Christ, they would not have 
crucified Him. St. Peter declares 
that the princes of the synagogue 
crucified Christ through ignorance, 
and Christ Himself said from the 
Cross: “They know not what they 
do.” I do not for a moment say 
that such ignorance excused them 
altogether; no, there was doubtless 
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sin. How much? We know there 
was ignorance, too, and the ig- 
norance at least lessens the sin. 
Well, if there was this ignorance in 
Paul and in the heads of the syna- 
gogue, why should we not admit 
that it exists in our unbelievers; I 
do not say in all, but in many, even 
very many, and in a degree that, 
known to God only, must always 
make the sin less. I love to hope 
that many of these brothers of ours 
are more unhappy than guilty... . 

Do we never think that among 
the causes of unbelief, not least are 
those that arise from ourselves?... 
Less lamentations and complaints, 
more compassion towards wan- 
derers, and more strictness of con- 
duct, more zeal, more knowledge, 
more disinterestedness, and more 
charity to all: this is our remedy. 
. . « We reproach the world with 
the loss of the faith that should 
direct its life and bear fruit in good 
works; but could not the world with 
equal right reproach some of us for 
having the faith and not the works, 
and for denying by our deeds that 
faith of which we are the mes- 
sengers? The world, unbelievers, 
are won over far more by good ex- 
ample, by a life of sacrifice, rich in 
virtues, especially the social vir- 
tues, than by power of speech, the 
splendour of learning itself, or by 
reproaches, however well deserved. 
Let us bravely confess our own 
wrongdoings before  reproving 
others for theirs, and let us set our- 
selves to the work of winning back 
the lost ground by a life that is a 
speaking proof of the truth of our 
religion. Behold the surest of rem- 
edies for the onrush of unfaith, and 
this is wholly in our power. 


—Ruiecutr Rev. G. Bonometus, A Doctrine of 
Hope (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne), 
pp. 125-131. 








“THE FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY.” 


THE purblind leaders of the con- 
traceptive campaign in this coun- 
try, who profess such pure human- 
itarian aims but teach the doctrine 
of devils, would have us admire 
what all France, believers and non- 
believers alike (save for a few Neo- 
Malthusians), views with disgust 
and apprehension, and endeavours 
to counteract—the self-indulgence 
which triumphs over morality and 
patriotism, and leads, not as they 
think to the comfort and security 
of the few and fit, but to certain 
national decay. Ancient Greece, 
and Ancient Rome in its wake, came 
to grief through neglect and misuse 
of marriage: the same fate, as in- 
exorable as the moral law itself, 
awaits that nation which treads the 
same path. But patriotism, the 
future welfare of others, has a poor 
chance with the selfish heart seek- 
ing indulgence here and now. A 
stronger motive and a clearer guid- 
ance than given by a mere natural 
appeal are necessary to control the 
strongest of our natural passions, 
and those are to be found in the 
Catholic Church alone. The way of 
duty which she points out is some- 
times hard, but her sacraments pro- 
vide abundant strength to follow it. 
Catholics have need to be alert to 
prevent the various humanitarian 
institutions, which are aiming at 
relieving the effects of poverty in- 
stead of tackling its causes, from 
being exploited by eugenist and 
such-like faddists. We are told' 


1See Catholic Times, February 23, 1924. 
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that in various “Women’s Insti- 
tutes,” founded to give economic 
instruction to villagers, moral lec- 
tures are being given, making them 
at once sectarian and objectionable 
to Catholics: moreover, the differ- 
ent Welfare Centres, some of them 
helped by the rate-payer, are apt 
to be used for the teaching of the 
abominations of Birth-Control to 
poor and defenceless women. That 
at any rate would be a misuse of 
public institutions against which 
we have a right and a duty to pro- 


test. 
—The Month (London), March, 1924. 


- 
— 





THE CULT OF THE OCCULT. 


On one page alone of the Echo 
du Merveilleux (and France has 
over thirty similar publications), 
we find that “Mme. Annie, the mar- 
vellous medium, alone, in all the 
world, possesses the magnetic cir- 
cle of Life. She reveals the future 
by magnetic waves .. .” but, “for 
ladies only. Fee: 10 francs.” 
Next, Mme. Kavile (who is “at 
home” on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays) works with the Tarot 
cards of the ancient Egyptians, 
which she alone possesses. She 
provides her clients also with her 
marvellous Egyptian talismans 
which guarantee success in every 
undertaking. Mme. Miva is mod- 
est in her claims. She sells magic 
perfumes, le triomphe de la femme, 
and offers a free reading to all pur- 
chasers. Maria-Térésa, a clairvoy- 
ant, foretells the future and 
“proves her predictions by reveal- 
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ing the past.” She makes use of 
“the Italian method, unknown by 
anyone else.” Mme. Henry, who 
styles herself “the Sorceress of 
Mont Venthoux,” is a médium-vog- 
ante-somnambule. Mme. Renault 
is a voyante endormie who special- 
ises in travaux par bougies. And 
for the small sum of ten francs 
Raoul Larmier predicts the future 
by “dream horoscopes.” 

These are but a selection from 
one column of a_ three-column 
page of similar announcements. 
That these good people have plenty 
of clients is evident from an article 
in the same number entitled Chez 
les Pythonesses de Paris. In this 
article a correspondent is quoted as 
stating that in Paris alone there 
were 37,000 fortune-tellers. “Yes!” 
he repeats, “37,000!” So off the 
investigator went to the chief of 
the 1st Division of Police to make 
enquiries as to the truth of the 
statement. By way of reply the 
good inspector quoted Article 469, 
§ 7, of the Penal Code, which says: 
“A fine of from 11 to 15 francs will 
be inflicted on all persons who 
make A profession of divining, 
prognosticating or interpreting 
dreams.” However, the complai- 
sant police officer explained, the law 
dealt indulgently with these ama- 
teurs d’inconnu, and left the pro- 
fession undisturbed provided it did 
not come into direct conflict with 
the Code. No; they hadn’t made a 
complete census of the members of 
the profession; but the figure 
quoted seemed an exaggeration. 

The investigator visited next a 
number of the “pythonesses” in 
turn. These gifted ladies he found 
to be quite women of the world, 
pleasantly installed in salons that 
were both chic and up-to-date. All 
seemed fully confident of their 
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powers, and boasted that their 
clients comprised men in high po- 
litical situations, scientists, doctors, 
men of letters, bankers, financiers 
and women of the best families. 
Sample consultations were pro- 
posed to the investigator. One lady 
offered to reveal “all the misfor- 
tunes of your life, as written in 
the stars from all eternity.” The 
second declared that her skill was 
“not confined to reading the past 
and the future, but she had also 
three beauty-secrets that would 
transfigure anyone.” Another ex- 
claimed: “People come to me for 
everything . . . for everything; re- 
garding sales, elections, lost prop- 
erty, secret crimes. I work by di- 
rect vision, by ecstatic intuition, 
under the influence of a force of 
which I am not mistress.” An- 
other magazine, Psyché, specialises 
in the advertising of occult liter- 
ature. It offers to its readers works 
of ancient and of modern magic, 
studies of mysticism, manuals of 
Positivism, reprints of long-lost 
treatises on alchemy and astrology, 
and, for the really cultured, trans- 
lations of the Ramayana and the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 


—Herseat V. O’Nent, in The Catholic 
Gazette (London), March, 1924, p. 59. 





-— 
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THE PROPOSED REFORM OF THE 
GREGORIAN CALENDAR. 


An important step was lately 
taken in this interesting affair. The 
League of Nations sent an official 
document to H. H. the Pope, to the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and to the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, inviting each 
of them to send a representative to 
the Committee for the Reform of 
the Calendar, now sitting at Geneva. 
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This envoy was to give his opinion 
on the subject in his official capac- 
ity. But it was orally stated, at 
the same time, that, should this be 
thought inadvisable, their repre- 
sentatives would still be most wel- 
come at Geneva, even as mere wit- 
nesses and listeners, in the dis- 
cussions then about to begin. .. . 

The reception accorded to the 
papal envoy was quite extraor- 
dinary in its honorific character. 
More than 40 representatives rose 
from their seats to greet him; and 
the Chairman himself warmly ex- 
pressed his thankfulness to the 
Holy See for the encouragement 
given in their difficult task. When 
invited to address the Assembly Fr. 
Gianfranceschi began by saying that 
he was there rather to gather valu- 
able information than to propound 
any officially committing policy. 
As his own private opinion, how- 
ever, and without intending to sup- 
port any particular resolution, he 
explained how there is no dogmatic 
difficulty whatever—from the Cath- 
olic point of view—against the con- 
templated change of ecclesiastical 
festivities. Two conditions, he 
thought, should be fulfilled in the 
planning and carrying out of the 
possible reforms: namely, perfect 
agreement amongst all the Repre- 
sentatives on one hand, and on the 
other, the justification of the meas- 
ures taken by a tangible improve- 
ment in the social intercourse of 
the world at large. . . 

About twelve years ago it was 
plainly demonstrated that through 
the intercalation of whole weeks 
the dates of the years can be made 
always to fall on the same days of 
the week, without in the least tam- 
pering with the now standing 
weekly order. A dissertation on the 
Reform of the Calendar, by George 
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M. Searle, appeared amongst the 
publications of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific, XXIV. (1912), 
161. In it this method of week in- 
tercalation is explained at length. 
The late G. M. Searle had previously 
been an assistant to the famous 
Gould in the Observatory of Albany, 
U. S.; later on he “was converted 
to Catholicism and joined the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle. 
He was subsequently put in charge 
of the small Observatory of the 
Catholic University at Washington, 
and was being thought of in con- 
nexion with the Vatican Observa- 
tory, when his election to the post 
of General Superior of his Congre- 
gation prematurely nipped in the 
bud his promising astronomical 
career. It was about this time that 
he wrote the mentioned disserta- 
tion, whose general outlines he had 
already given to publicity in THE 
CaTHOLiIc WorLp. He was convinced 
and quite rightly too, that every 
system of intercalation should have 
a cyclical character; for such has 
ever been the case in all calendars. 
He discovered afterwards that the 
reckoning by weeks quite easily 
fitted into the Gregorian 400 years 
cycle; because the latter contains 
an exact number of weeks without 
any fraction. Indeed, if the 400 
years are so arranged that 329 con- 
tain 52 weeks, and the remaining 71 
contain 53 weeks, the grand total of 
weeks will be 20,871, the very same 
as that of the Gregorian cycle. 
There would consequently be 329 
short, and 71 long or leap years in 
every period of 400 years. 

The only thing wanted was to hit 
upon a simple rule for the placing 
of the leap years among the rest. 
The one formulated bears not a 
little resemblance to the Gregorian 
correction. It runs thus: “All the 














years whose number is divisible by 
5 but not by 50, will be leap years.” 
It will be easily found, however, 
that this gives us 72 leap years for 
every 400. To eliminate the sur- 
plus year, a second part was added 
to the above formula: “Every 400 
years one of the resulting leap-years 
must be dropped.” With that, the 
placing becomes an easy task: 
namely, leap-years will be those 
ending in 5 or 0, except those that 
through their ending in 00 or 50 are 
divisible by 50. 

As for the surplus leap-year, 
Searle thought it was all the same 
to suppress it at the beginning, at 
the middle, or at the end of the 
period. If it is left for the end, 
many a generation will go by before 
the alteration is to be made; for if 
we suppose the period started in 
1925, only the year 2320 would 
have to be struck off from the series 
of leap-years in spite of its ending 
in 0. 

Searle’s lead, therefore, appears 
worthy of being followed whole- 
heartedly, for his combination ne- 
cessitates no change in the months, 
except for one day to be taken 
yearly from one of them, in order 
that the weeks of the year may 
number exactly 52. During the leap- 
year the intercalary week might 
be added to any month, which 
would then have seven days more. 
Searle is of opinion that one of the 
spring or aitumn months should be 
chosen for the purpose, the weather 
then being finer. 

The whole of this arrangement 
has for its object to achieve that 
the same dates of the year may al- 
ways fall upon the same days of 
the week, without ever breaking 
the perpetual and continuous suc- 
cession of the seven days. This is 
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an advantage that more than richly 
compensates for any minor set- 
backs possibly to be found in 
Searle’s system of reform... . 

All this reasoning clearly shows 
that the uniformity of the days of 
the week can be obtained inde- 
pendently of that of the months. 
The champions of the former, will, 
no doubt, wish for the latter as well. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
the two problems can be dealt with 
separately. We will not enter into 
a discussion of the numerous proj- 
ects for the re-ordination of the 
months themselves. The only aim 
of these lines is to point out a route 
that might securely lead to the 
longed-for unification without any 
breakage of traditional institutions 
of immemorial standing. 

Another solution on similar lines 
has been published by Gustav B. 
Bedens of Hermanstadt, under the 
title of “Die Regeln des Reform- 
kalenders.” He too advocates the 
division into ordinary years of 52 
weeks and leap-years of 53, in order 
to avoid the null days. According 
to his plan, during half a century 
there would be a leap-year for every 
five; and one for every six during 
the next 90 years. For every period 
of 896 years, one of the leap-years 
would have to be dropped. 

With these two exceptions, all the 
other would-be reformers believe 
the breaking of the weekly succes- 
sion of days to be quite unavoid- 
able. We hope that the solution 
we propound will clearly show the 
practicability of other courses of ac- 
tion, and bury for ever the very 
memory of null days. Fr. Searle 
would in that case be the Julius 
Cesar of the new Calendar. 


—Joun G. Hacen, S.J., quoted in The 
Examiner (Bombay), March 22, 1924. 
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HE American Union will some 
day be dissolved. Of that 
there can be no question—in spite 
of all professional protestations of 
the “135% Americans.” “Father 
Abraham” declared, “The Union 
must and will be 


Business and maintained.” But 
Politics. Father Time an- 

swers, “The Union 
must and will be dissolved.” Only 


the question remains: What nefa- 
rious thing will cause the dissolu- 
tion? The enormous importance of 
the investigations now in progress 
at Washington is that they provide 
the most probable answer to that 
question. The United States of 
America are doomed by Big Busi- 
ness, in alliance with corrupt pol- 
itics. When the fatal day comes 
(please God it be long delayed), the 
historian will ratify the prognosti- 
cation which all acute observers are 
now making: Not divorce, not race 
suicide, not “The Yellow Peril,” 
not Bolshevism, not alien immigra- 
tion, not sexual immorality, but 
Greed, will make void the most 
magnificent and most hopeful ex- 
periment in government ever at- 
tempted. 

When it comes to pass that an oil 
magnate, or a steel magnate, or any 
other magnate can say of govern- 
ment officials what the centurion 
said of his soldiers, “I say to one 
man, ‘Come,’ and he cometh; to 
another man ‘Go,’ and he goeth; to 
my servant, ‘Do this,’ and he doeth 
it,” America is doomed, as surely 
as Assyria or Egypt or Nineveh or 


Tyre. 





Editorial Comment. 


N recent years there has arisen a 
cry for a “Business Administra- 

tion” of the National Government. 
We have been told that the affairs 
of the country have grown too large 
to be managed by lawyers, orators, 
professional _politi- 

cians, soldiers, and A Business 
the like. They say Adminis- 

we need business tration. 

men in Congress and 

in the executive mansion. That 
idea, too, seems reasonable—at first 
sight. But if by a business admin- 
istration is meant one in which 
either the executive or cabinet of- 
ficers take instructions from cap- 
tains of high finance, we might bet- 
ter commit the fate of the nation to 
a country lawyer, a rail-splitter, a 
farmer, a planter, a canal-boat boy, 
or a general. Speaking for myself, 
I would rather trust my country to 
a pettifogging lawyer who saves 
himself from bankruptcy or starva- 
tion by drifting into politics, than 
to an over-efficient business man. 
I would rather have a Daniel Web- 
ster than a John D. Rockefeller in 
the Presidential chair. 

A poor lawyer is probably honest. 
Otherwise he wouldn’t be poor. But 
your rich business man forgets to 
leave his business behind him when 
he goes into politics. He remains 
under the spell of the slogan, “Busi- 
ness as usual.” And if he sees a 
chance to make politics the hand- 
maid of business, he will seize it. 


T must be a picayune mind that 
recognizes, in the shameful facts 
that have been brought to light in 
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the Senatorial investigations, only 
an indictment of one or other of the 
political parties. The disgrace is 
national. We—all Americans—are 
put to shame before the world. We 
that almost won the 
enviable reputation 
in Europe of being a 
nation of crusaders, 
ready to go into a war which we 
had no part in making, ready to 
fight for an ideal (we certainly 
fought for nothing else); we that 
had almost won the right to be con- 
sidered the arbiter of nations, and 
director of the destiny of civiliza- 
tion, are suddenly exposed to the 
derision of the world as a people 
who do not know how to keep their 
own house in order, to secure their 
own government against corrup- 
tion. 

If any politician can take satis- 
faction out of this humiliating 
situation, merely because the other 
party than his own is principally 
involved, he must have some of the 
instincts of a ghoul. 


A National 
Humiliation. 


S for the party in power—in- 
stead of crying “politics” and 
placing obstacles in the way of the 
investigators, its leaders, if they are 
patriots, and not mere partisans, 
will open up everything, let the real 
truth come to light, and save their 
country, even though they ruin 
their party. But they need not ruin 
their party. The surest way to 
ruin a party is to obstruct the truth. 
“Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall,” is not too brave a 
motto for a great political party, or 
for a great government. 

But perhaps we cannot expect a 
large group of politicians to be so 
purely patriotic. Let us, therefore, 
be content with suggesting to Mr. 
Coolidge the words of Leo XIIL., 
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speaking to historians at the open- 
ing of the Vatican archives, wherein 
is contained much documentary ev- 
idence of scandalous doings of 
churchmen in days gone by: “Tell 
the truth. God has no need of a 
lie.” Say that, Mr. Coolidge, to the 
governmental employees called to 
testify: “Tell the truth. America 
has no need of a lie.” 


= 
<< 





UITE apropos of the sinister in- 
fluence of business upon pol- 
itics, is the influence of business 
upon education at the universities. 
This is a big subject. It cannot be 
more than suggested in an editorial 
paragraph. I would 


not attempt to pass Business 
judgment on the Control of 
amount of truth in Education? 


the more extreme 
accusations of such radicals as 
Scott Nearing and Upton Sinclair. 
But there is one man less rabid 
than either of these, one who has 
considerable repute and influence 
amongst students and the general 
public, James Harvey Robinson, 
who maintains the thesis that truth 
is checked and smothered at the 
universities by the “interests.” He 
declares that education is standard- 
ized, and reactionary, and that 
teachers are shackled and gagged. 
“They must hedge and suppress, 
compromise and extenuate, lest the 
authentic facts which it concerns 
boys and girls to learn should un- 
luckily start them thinking” (Hu- 
manizing of Knowledge, p. 67). He 
calls big business, “The New Reli- 
gion,” and says that business exerts 
a more repressive influence upon 
education than did theology in 
medieval days. 

As I have said, we cannot discuss 
and determine, in a paragraph, the 
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truth of such statements. Nor need 
we inquire whether the repressing 
influence exerted by the capitalistic 
system upon the teachers of eco- 
nomic and sociological science is 
excessive. Catholics do not hold 
that teachers should be permitted 
to disseminate whatever radical no- 
tions they happen to hold true, at 
the moment. But any university 
which pretends to allow its profes- 
sors an absolutely unrestricted free- 
dom, should make an effort to an- 
swer such charges as those of Pro- 
fessor Robinson. Of course, no 
well-informed person believes that 
the universities allow absolute free- 
dom. When the great secular 
schools declare that their teachers 
are totally free, they mean free to 
hold and to teach any radical theory 
bearing upon philosophy or theol- 
ogy, but not any radical theory 
bearing upon economics, or politics. 
They profess to be freer than the 
Catholic colleges and universities. 
In reality they are “freer” only 
along certain lines. Our professors 
may teach anything that does not 
conflict with religion; their pro- 
fessors (so runs the charge) may 
teach anything that does not con- 
flict with business. Of the two 
limitations we are quite convinced 
that our own is preferable. At 
least we are consistent. We hold 
that religion is revealed from on 
high, and that the teaching of man 
must not contradict the teaching of 
God. They, on the contrary, who 
deny that there is any teaching of 
God, are driven to the absurd posi- 
tion that, in certain matters, man 
may not deny what man has taught. 


GREAT deal of buncombe is 
preached in the name of aca- 
demic freedom. Take, for instance, 
the recent pronouncement of a 
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group of twenty-six alumni of Am- 
herst College, now teaching in vari- 
ous academic insti- 


tutions. They com- Flattering 
bine to write a_ the Students. 
“Liberal College Pro- 


gram,” and publish it in The Am- 
herst Student. One of the ideas 
they present to collegians is this: 
“A liberal college must keep itself 
free from commitment to any 
dogma, and should give the student 
the beautiful experience of exposure 
to conflicting viewpoints, and train 
him to accept no opinion until he 
has made it his own by careful ex- 
amination and critical weighing of 
the best possible evidence.” Now I 
submit that this is pure nonsense. 
Anybody who knows the intel- 
lectual caliber of undergraduates 
in American colleges is aware 
that they are quite incapable of 
“carefully examining and critically 
weighing the best possible ev- 
idence.” If their instructors can 
convey to them a few primary prin- 
ciples on any subject of importance, 
they do well. By the very nature 
of the case, a student who takes up 
a dozen or a score of sciences in a 
four years’ college course can have 
only a smattering of them when he 
graduates. To tell him that he must 
not accept anything until he has 
made it his own by a critical inves- 
tigation of all the arguments for 
and against the theory, and a judi- 
cous decision as to its truth or fal- 
sity, is asking something of which 
the student is intellectually in- 
capable. 

Indeed, his professors are likewise 
incapable of it. They study for a 
lifetime on one subject, and then 
disagree with one another. When 
professors disagree, shall the stu- 
dent decide? When professors dis- 
agree after twenty or forty or fifty 
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years of application to one subject, 
shall the student, after six months 
or a year or two of application to the 
same subject, decide between Pro- 
fessor Jones and Professor Brown? 
You might as well ask him to de- 
cide between Newton and Einstein. 

A little preaching of intellectual 
humility would do the student more 
good than all this foolish flattery. 
The student should be told: “You 
don’t know how to think until you 
come to college. Unless you are the 
rare exception, you won’t know 
how to think when you leave col- 
lege. The best you can do is to get 
the status quzstionis on the sub- 
jects you study. If you are willing 
to spend the remainder of your life 
specializing on one of those subjects 
you may learn something about it. 
But even then, you won’t be sure 
that you are right. So don’t let any 
fool flatter you with the notion that 
you have the critical faculty of de- 
ciding for yourself what is truth 
and what is not. Just like all the 
other students, you will absorb the 
ideas of the professor who appeals 
to you, possibly because to you he 
seems brilliant and eloquent. You 
will think that you have decided 
for yourself. As a matter of fact, 
you will believe on his authority. 
Later on in life, you may discover 
that his brilliance and eloquence 
were hollow. Meanwhile don’t de- 
ceive yourself and don’t let any 
twenty-six alumni, or twenty-six 
hundred alumni, deceive you with 
the foolish statement that you, an 
undergraduate, even after the 
‘beautiful experience of exposure 
to conflicting viewpoints,’ will be 
able to make an opinion your own 
by ‘careful investigation and crit- 
ical weighing of the evidence.’ My 
dear boy, it cannot be done. If it 
could be done, your professors 


would do it. Your alumni are pre- 
senting a fallacy. They seem to 
mean that you can discover the 
truth. They really mean that you 
will take as your own opinion what 
seems to be the truth. But in the 
end, you may find that it is rank 
error.” 


in, 
—<— 


HEN Bertrand Russell, in a 
recent interview printed in 

the Harvard Crimson, alleged that 
the English universities were more 
liberal than the American, Pres- 
ident Lowell politely protested, 
“You speak as if 
there were more aca- Russell vs. 
demic freedom in Lowell. 
English universities 
than here. That seems to me a 
misapprehension. At Oxford not 
long ago, if I am right, a students’ 
publication, The New Oxford, was 
suppressed on account of remarks 
that it contained. Nothing of the 
kind has, I believe, occurred here 
in the memory of man. During 
the war, you lost your fellowship 
at Cambridge on account of your 
opinions. No such thing happened 
at Harvard. Throughout the war 
we kept and protected German sub- 
jects in our instructing staff, in 
spite of outcries for their dismissal 
from alumni and others. Professor 
Miinsterberg and Mr. Laski were 
unflinchingly maintained in their 
positions. Harvard has stood, and 
will stand for the fullest academic 
freedom.” 

The honors in that little skirmish 
seem to be with President Lowell. 
But the episode arouses questions 
in the Catholic mind. Does Pres- 
ident Lowell mean that anything at 





all may be written in a students’ 


publication at Harvard, and no 
matter what may be written, the 
issue will not be suppressed? If so, 
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that is interesting. ll parents, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, who have 
sons at Harvard must be informed 
that at Harvard “anything goes”; 
no views whatever, political, eco- 
nomic, moral, are forbidden publi- 
cation in the students’ papers. 
Any idea, no matter how radical, 
no matter how outrageous, is per- 
mitted in the classrooms, on the 
platforms, and in the publications 
at Harvard. If so, Harvard would 
seem to be a bad place for adoles- 
cents. If not, then what does Pres- 
ident Lowell mean by “the fullest 
academic freedom.” Would Scott 
Nearing be tolerated at Harvard? 
And Upton Sinclair? Would Ber- 
trand Russell himself find welcome 
there? The others may not measure 
up to the Harvard academic stand- 
ard. But Bertrand Russell is at 
least of Harvard caliber. Would he 
be permitted to say—perhaps to 
prove—in a year’s course on eco- 
nomics what he said to the inter- 
viewer, “America is not ruled by 
the Washington Government. Oil 
and Morgan rule you. An empire 
of American finance over the whole 
world, illiberal and cruel in the 
highest degree, is the nightmare 
prospect before the world.” There 
is a thesis! Will President Lowell 
invite Mr. Russell to elaborate it, 
and, if he can, demonstrate it in a 
year’s lectures at Harvard; and 
having completed that course, will 
Mr. Russell be invited to remain a 
second year and propound to the 
young fellows at Harvard his 
broader thesis that anarchy is the 
ideal political condition? 


T Dartmouth, also, President 
Hopkins said recently that 

if Lenin and Trotski were free 
to come, he would invite them to 
lecture at Dartmouth. Now Lenin 
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is dead and Trotski cannot come. 
But, as a writer in The Nation has 
indicated, Eugene V. Debs and Up- 
ton Sinclair will be glad to act as 
substitutes for the Bolsheviki. Will 
President Hopkins invite them? 

As for us Catholics, we know it 
is absurd to make any pretense of 
permitting “the fullest academic 
freedom” at our universities. It 
cannot be done. It is not done. 
We are honest enough to say that 
it ought not to be done. If it were 
done, it would bring disaster. 


in 
> 





HE “Nordic” propagandists are 
at it again—or still. Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, in a letter 
to The New York Times (April 8th), 
writes that “there are many amus- 
ing aspects of the discussion” (of 
Nordic superiority). But what he 
contributes is incomparably more 
amusing than what he criticizes. He 
laughs at those who say that 
“America should admit Polish im- 
migrants because Kosciusko and 
Pulaski fought with us during the 
Revolution, and that we should ad- 
mit South Italians because Italy 
gave us Columbus.” Now that argu- 
ment may be ridiculous, but listen 
to Osborn’s own funny notions. Re- 
member, he is making out a case 
for the “Nordics.” He has been re- 
minded that there were non-Nordics 
who did a few little things for civi- 
lization. His answer is to claim 
practically all illustrious Latins as 
Nordics! 

“Through the Nordic tide which 
flowed into Italy came the an- 
cestors of Raphael, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Galileo, Titian; also, accord- 
ing to Gunther (Rassenkund des 
Deutschen Volkes, p. 339), of 
Giotto, Donatello, Botticelli, Andrea 
del Sarto, Petrarch, and Tasso. 
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Dante’s name, Alighieri, is also Ger- 
man, although the Italian anthro- 


pologist Sergi re- 
Famous cently denied his 
Latin Nordic origin. Co- 
“Nordics.” lumbus, from his 


portraits and from 
his busts, authentic or not, was 
clearly of Nordic ancestry. Turning 
to Poland—Kossuth of Hungary 
was a Calvinist and of noble family, 
and there is a presumption in 
favor of his being a Nordic; Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski were mem- 
bers of a Polish nobility which at 
that time was largely Nordic. Of 
France, Coligny, Colbert, Richelieu, 
Lafayette, and Rochambeau, be- 
yond all question, were of French 
(Norman) Nordic nobility, and in 
modern France we observe that two 
of the leaders in the recent great 
struggle, Joffre and Foch, are both 
Nordic, while Clemenceau and Poin- 
caré are of Alpine blood. France 
includes among her great artists 
Rodin, of Nordic origin; among her 
leading literary men, Lamartine, 
Racine, Anatole France, all Nor- 
dics. The intellectual influence of 
the Northern race is also apparent 
in Spain, where it appears in her 
greatest man of letters, Cervantes; 
also in Portugal in the poet-hero 
Camoens, whose ancestors were 
Gothic. Of the fighting stock of 
Italy, Napoleon, although born in 
Corsica, was descended from the 
old Lombard nobility, of Nordic 
origin, and it is probable that Gari- 
baldi, with his Teutonic name, was 
largely of Northern stock. It is 
said, for example, that Copernicus 
was a Slav, and we certainly owe 
much to Slav genius.” (New York 
Times, April 8, 1924.) 
If there is any famous Latin miss- 
ing from that list, the non-Nordics 
are perhaps welcome to claim him, 
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but, on a hurried glance, it would 
seem that Professor Osborn has | 
caught in the Nordic net almost 
everyone worth having. 


RTUNATELY, he was not per- 

mitted to “get away with” such 
nonsense without a rebuke. Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, took him to task, in The 
New York Times of April 13th. 
After remarking that 
“there is grave dan- An 
ger that, on account Unscientific 
of Professor Os- Scientist. 
born’s position as 
President of the American Museum 
of Natural History, his words may 
be taken as expressing the final con- 
clusion of science,” he says, “It is 
difficult to take seriously the his- 
torical data adduced by Professor 
Osborn. I wonder what he would 
say of a paleontologist who based 
important conclusions upon ev- 
idence as tenuous as his statement 
that ‘Columbus, from his portraits 
and from his busts, authentic or not, 
was clearly of Nordic ancestry.’” 
Notice that phrase, “authentic or 
not.” Osborn is drawing a conclu- 
sion from the physiognomy of Co- 
lumbus, and he doesn’t care 
whether or not the portrait presents 
that physiognomy authentically or 
not! As the girls say, “I love that.” 

But this Osborn is the same man 

who is responsible for an exhibit, 
in the Natural History Museum, of a 
series of skulls and skeletons show- 
ing in unbroken line the evolution 
of man from the brute. Of course, 
the skulls and skeletons need not 
be authentic. As a matter of fact, 
they are not. They are “restora- 
tions” and imaginative amplifica- 
tions of some very fragmentary bits 
of bones found here and there. But 
they serve the purpose intended. 
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“Authentic or not,” they prove that 
man had brute ancestors, that is, 
they prove that hypothesis if you 
“take Professor Osborn’s data seri- 
ously.” 


N a recent newspaper account of 

the reading of reports of “five 
biological research workers, char- 
acterized by Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn as ranking with the 
most eminent in the world in their 
respective lines,” 
there is noticeable— 
to the careful read- 
er—a hesitating 
phraseology that seems almost dis- 
loyal to the dogma of evolution. It 
is recorded that all five scientists 
“tended to the conclusion that man 
in his dentitions is related to the 
anthropoid apes, and to anthropoid 
apes only.” That is a strangely 
tentative statement. “They tended 
to the conclusion!” One would 
have imagined that the conclusion 
had been reached and established 
beyond all possibility of question 
long ago. If the researchers are 
only tending to the conclusion, why 
does not their sponsor, Professor 
Osborn, wait until they actually 
reach the conclusion, before he pre- 
sents it so graphically to all the 
school children who flock to the ex- 
hibit that proves evolution to be an 
established fact? 

Again the report reads, “To sup- 
port these arguments Dr. Gregory 
and Dr. Hellman exhibited what 
they declared to be three fragments 
of the jaw bone of one of the sup- 
posed common ancestors of man, 
the gorilla and other apes. It was 
said this was the first time these 
specimens had been shown to the 
public. This supposed common 
ancestor, it was said, was the Dry- 
opithicus, a forest ape which lived 


Pussyfooting 
on Evolution. 
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in the Siwalik hills, in India, mil- 
lions of years ago.” “Why,” the 
innocent reader may ask, “Why all 
this hesitancy?” “Jt was said,” 
again “Jt was said”; “this supposed 
common ancestor,” and again, a 
second time, “supposed common an- 
cestor.” Have the scientists only 
come to a supposed common an- 
cestor? We have been given to 
understand that the little matter of 
determining man’s anthropoid for- 
bears was settled years ago. And 
why that skeptical phrase, “they 
declared to be three fragments?” 
Don’t they know the fragments to 
be those of man’s ancestor? The 
entire passage is rather disconcert- 
ing. It seems as if the writer of it 
didn’t wish to commit himself to 
the theory. He speaks like a re- 
porter who fears to involve his 
newspaper in a libel suit. In our 
daily papers we read such things 
as, “the alleged divorcée, who is 
said to have killed her reputed third 
husband, was found, it is said, in a 
supposedly insane condition.” All 


' hewspaper readers are aware, when 


they see such journalistic stuff, that 
the reporter and the publisher are 
“playing safe.” They dread a libel 
suit. The lady may not be a di- 
vorcée. She may not have killed 
her third husband, or even the sec- 
ond or the first. And she may not 
be insane. Hence the accumulated 
precautionary adjectives. But that 
is cheap journalism. Professor Os- 
born and his “five biological re- 
search workers most eminent in 
their respective lines,” should not 
feel the necessity of using such 
journalistic precautions. They 
know that evolution is an estab- 
lished fact. They know it is a sci- 
entific dogma. They know that only 
fools and imbeciles deny it. They 
know that only captious critics in- 
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sist upon calling it at best an hy- 
pothesis. Why, then, do they speak 
so softly? Can it be that there 
lurks in their minds a trifling sus- 
picion that the evolution theory 
has not been demonstrated true? 
And will they then say that we may 
wait until it is demonstrated before 
we pledge ourselves to it? 

Strangest of all, in the same re- 
port, it is said that Professor Os- 
born summarized the conclusions 
of the scientists “as showing the 
Darwinian view of evolution more 
nearly correct than any other. We 
have been hearing, of late, much to 
the effect that evolution is correct 
even though Darwinism be incor- 
rect. Now we are told that Dar- 
winism is “more nearly correct.” 
Can it be that we Catholics are jus- 
tified, after all, in suspending our 
judgment about man’s brutish or- 
igin until we have more evidence— 
until it passes beyond the stage of 
an hypothesis and becomes a dem- 
onstrated scientific fact? 


<n 
~ 





ILENCE is sometimes cowardice. 
Politicians—seldom too silent 
—are wont to be silent at just the 
wrong time. Take, for example, 
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Mr. McAdoo. It has been alleged, 
not without reason, that he is the 
favorite candidate of 

the Ku-Klux Klanin Cowardly 
the South. His prin- Silence. 
cipal rival in that 

section for the Presidential nomi- 
nation is Mr. Underwood. Mr. 
Underwood has come out “flat- 
footed” against the Klan. In con- 
sequence, he suffers. Meanwhile 
Mr. McAdoo says nothing on the 
Klan. He is taking unfair advan- 
tage of Mr. Underwood and of all 
other professed anti-Klan candi- 
dates. 

Not only is he unfair to his 
rivals, he is unfair to the people of 
the United States, who have a right 
to know where he stands. He can- 
not claim that the Klan is so insig- 
nificant that no one need notice it. 
The Klan is powerful, particularly 
in the South, and in certain Middle 
Western States. Mr. McAdoo should 
say whether he is pro-Klan or anti- 
Klan. If pro-Klan, the Northern 
Democrats should know it; if anti- 
Klan, the Southern Democrats 
should know it. Whether pro or 
anti, the whole country should 
know it. Silence, under the cir- 
cumstances, is cowardice. 

















Recent Events. 


WELL-MERITED PRAISE. 


YIELDING to the wishes of his 
party, as expressed by the delegates 
to the Democratic State Convention 
at Albany, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith has consented to become a 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. Whether he will be 
given the nomination is for the 
delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention to determine; 
whether he will be elected if nomi- 
nated, is for the voters of the coun- 
try to decide. But regardless of the 
decision of delegates or voters, one 
thing is certain. None of the 
prospective Presidential candidates, 
in either party, has earned any 
greater encomium than the follow- 
ing, which Governor Smith has re- 
ceived from The New York Times: 

“Alfred E. Smith is an extraor- 
dinary man. He attracts and radi- 
ates good-will. With strong, honest 
opinions which he never hides; 
making no concessions for the sake 
of popularity; always loyally striv- 
ing to carry out in office the policies 
which he advocated in his cam- 
paign; mastering minutely and by 
long experience the most compli- 
cated and obscure details of State 
business; taking long views of pub- 
lic questions and pursuing what he 
believes to be the permanent public 
advantage; inspiring general confi- 
dence by his capacity, straightfor- 
wardness and courage; respected 
and even admired by his political 
opponents; he has in addition some 
indefinable charm that, added to the 
energy and positiveness of his char- 
acter and the solidity of his achieve- 


ments, makes him almost irresist- 
ible at the polls and went near to 
save him even from the great wave 
of disaster in 1920, that was to 
sweep back over the Republicans in 
1922. 

“He may be called one of the 
most fortunate of men, for he has 
made fairly and against every cir- 
cumstance of adverse fortune his 
own sturdy way. The circum- 
stances of his career, his mastery 
of fate, stir the imagination of the 
American people. Win or lose, he 
is a candidate and a man of whom 
New York, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, will not cease to be proud.” 


inns 
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ARCHBISHOP CIEPLAK RELEASED BY 
Soviet. 


ARCHBISHOP CIEPLAK has been 
released from prison by the Soviet 
authorities and banished from 
Russia. His release recalls the no- 
torious mock trial at Moscow, in 
March, 1923, when he and seven- 
teen of his clergy were condemned. 
His Vicar General, Mgr. Budkiewicz, 
was put to death. The Archbishop 
himself received sentence of death, 
but after world-wide protests this 
was commuted to ten years’ solitary 
imprisonment. His release, after 
more than a year’s confinement, is 
the result of negotiations on the 
part of the Holy See and some of 
the European Governments. 

On his arrival in Warsaw, the 
Archbishop was emaciated and ex- 
tremely nervous, and plainly 
showed the effects of his imprison- 
ment. Interviewed by a correspond- 
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ent of the New York World, he de- 
clared: 

“No matter what they say, the 
Soviet Government intends the total 
destruction of religion. The new 
Red Church is an absurd farce— 
may God forgive them. Complete 
atheism is being taught the chil- 
dren, and all forms of religious in- 
struction are being rigidly sup- 
pressed. Instead of getting better 
matters are growing rapidly worse.” 

Questioned as to his treatment in 
prison, he said: 

“Never could I picture such tyr- 
rany. The third degree examina- 
tions were conducted at midnight. 
We were frequently waked up in 
the middle of the night out of sleep, 
so that we would be dazed when 
the questions were propounded. 
All priests were treated as common 
prisoners—no, worse, for the com- 
mon prisoners I saw fared better.” 


-— 
—— 





Two DisTINGUISHED CATHOLIC 
LAYMEN Pass AWAY. 


Dr. GarLtaRD Hunt, chief of the 
division of publications of the State 
Department and President of the 
American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, died in Washington, D. C., 
on March 20th. He collapsed sud- 
denly while talking to Representa- 
tive R. Walton Moore of Virginia, a 
life-long friend. Dr. Hunt had been 
in declining health for several 
months but had been able to go to 
his office in the State, War and 
Navy building the day before his 
death. He was sixty-one years old. 

Dr. Hunt was the author of sev- 
eral books and articles on state af- 
fairs and short historical studies. He 
was known at the State Department 
as a specialist in the history of di- 
plomacy. At the Chicago World’s 


Fair in 1893, he represented the 
State Department and immediately 
thereafter was made chief of the 
Bureau of Citizenship of the State 
Department. Later he was made 
chief of the Division of Manuscripts 
of the Library of Congress, and in 
1918 was appointed Special Officer 
of the State Department to prepare 
a history of the World War. 

Dr. Hunt was married in 1901 to 
Miss Mary Goodfellow, daughter of 
the late Major and Mrs. Henry 
Goodfellow. He is survived by Mrs. 
Hunt and two sons. 


Watter GeorGeE SmitTH, former 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, died on April 4th at his 
home in Torresdale, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. He was stricken 
with apoplexy the day before. He 
was seventy years old. 

On November 9th last year he re- 
ceived the Letare Medal of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, the highest 
honor for Catholic laymen in this 
country. In July, 1910, Pope Pius 
X. made him a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Gregory. 

Mr. Smith was a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania for 
nineteen years, resigning in 1909. 
He was also a member of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education. 


- 
- 





OrEGON CoMPULSORY PuBLIC SCHOOL 
Law Is UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Orecon’s Compulsory § Public 
School Law was declared unconsti- 
tutional on March 31st by the Fed- 
eral Court in Portland. This law, 
which was to go into effect Sept. 1, 
1926, provides that parents or 
guardians of children between eight 
and sixteen years of age must send 
the children to public schools dur- 
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ing the public school term or be 
guilty of a misdemeanor for each 
day they are kept away. 

Private and parochial schools at- 
tacked the law. The decision was 
in cases brought by the Hill Military 
Academy of Portland, a private 
school for boys, and by the Society 
of Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, a Catholic institu- 
tion, having charge of parochial 
schools. 

Governor Pierce and other Ore- 
gon officials, elected on a ticket 
pledged to support this anti-Cath- 
olic law, have announced that an 
appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Under 
the provisions of Section 266 of the 
Federal Judicial Code an appeal in 
such a case may be taken directly 
to the Supreme Court, inasmuch as 
it is a suit involving “the construc- 
tion or application of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

While the appeal will be taken, 
there is little expectation that it will 
be effective, in view of the fact that 
the decision of the District Court 
was based upon an opinion already 
rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court in a case in which sim- 
ilar issues were involved. (See 
THE CaTHOLiIc Wor Lp, July, 1923, 
pp. 551-553.) 

The ,decision of the District 
Court, if sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court, will judi- 
cially settle, probably for all time, 
the contention, put forth to serve 
the ends of bigotry, that the State 
has a superior right to that of the 
parents in deciding the character of 
education a child should receive. 
Thereafter it will be legally unques- 
tionable that the right of parents to 
control the education of children 
and the rights of teachers and own- 
ers of private schools in the United 
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States to engage in their chosen oc- 
cupation are inherent natural rights 
within the meaning of those privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 


pp. 
— 





An UnusuaL “CoMMUNION 
SERVICE.” 


Wuat the New York World ap- 
propriately described as a “unique 
attempt to carry the church to the 
people” was announced in that 
paper on April 17th (Holy Thurs- 
day). It declared that on the fol- 
lowing day (Good Friday) an effort 
would be made to broadcast by 
radio a communion service so that 
people seated in their homes, “lis- 
tening in,” might partake of bread 
and wine, symbolic of the body and 
blood of Christ, blessed by an in- 
visible minister. 

The idea, said The World, was 
that of the Rev. Dr. A. Edwin Keig- 
win, pastor of the West End Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, from 
which the service was to be broad- 
cast. 

With admirable foresight, Dr. 
Keigwin, according to The World, 
sent letters to radio owners who 
had “attended” previous services, by 
radio, telling them how to conduct 
themselves during the communion 
service. He advised them to use 
wine, if it were available, or grape 
juice, and ordinary bread. Grape 
juice and unleavened bread are 
used in the church. 

Dr. Keigwin has certainly hit 
upon an astounding idea: bread 
and wine, or grape juice, blessed by 
an invisible minister, for a com- 
munion service on—of all days— 
Good Friday! 
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Christians who remember the 
original meaning of the Holy 
Eucharist, a “communion” where 
the brethren actually gathered 
about the altar, and particularly 
Catholics who understand that the 
partaking of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is a sacrificial act, can hardly 
consider this newfangled idea as 
anything but sacrilegious. 


<i 
> 





THE QUESTION OF IMMIGRANT 
Nuns. 


Ir is to be hoped that the status 
of Catholic Sisters coming to this 
country in immigration groups will 
be determined at an early date. At 
the present time there is confusion 
and uncertainty, as well as embar- 
rassment to the Sisters, who, unless 
admitted as teachers or trained 
nurses, are detained at Ellis Island 
until arrangements can be made for 
their temporary admission to the 
country. 

Sixteen Sisters who recently ar- 
rived at the port of New York were 
admitted to the country uncondi- 
tionally after they presented cre- 
dentials showing their exempting 
qualifications as teachers of sub- 
jects of higher education or as 
graduate nurses. Twelve other Sis- 
ters who arrived at the same time 
were denied admission, on the 
ground that they lacked special 
training, and were paroled for a 
temporary stay of six months, pend- 
ing the settlement of an appeal on 
a case growing out of a previous 
denial of admission to Sisters ar- 
riving in excess of immigration 
quotas. 

Persons interested in the cases of 
Sisters arriving in immigration 


groups pointed to the different rul- 
ings made as illustrating the defect 
of the restrictive immigration law 
which so many have endeavored to 
correct in bills pending in Con- 
gress. They pointed out that the 
law as it now stands does not pro- 
vide for the admission of Sisters as 
such, but does permit their inclu- 
sion in exempted classes provided 
they possess special qualifications. 
The groups admitted were certi- 
fied as teachers well qualified to 
teach higher subjects or as trained 
nurses. 

The present immigration law ex- 
empts from immigration quotas the 
following: artists; nurses who have 
been registered and have papers 
showing their course of training in 
a hospital or nurses’ school; pro- 
fessors for colleges or seminaries, 
who must be well educated, have a 
degree, and come to teach subjects 
of higher education; and domestic 
servants, meaning in the case of 
Sisters, only those who were em- 
ployed as domestics by the same 
Order in a foreign country and who 
come to serve in homes of the same 
Order in the United States. 

Since January 8th, seventy-five 
Sisters have arrived at the port of 
New York seeking admission into 
the United States. Of this number, 
twenty were admitted uncondition- 
ally for having qualified in the ex- 
empted groups. The remaining 
fifty-five were allowed to come in on 
parole for a temporary stay of six 
months, pending the outcome of the 
appeal of the Labor Department 
from the decision of Federal Judge 
Winslow, who held that the Sisters 
are eligible to admission despite 
the fact that they come in excess 
of immigration quotas. 
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Rev. ALoysius LAWRENCE CorrIE, 
S.J.. D.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.R.A.S. 
(“Blind Chance—or God?”), was 
educated at Stonyhurst and St. 
Beuno’s Colleges. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1878, and was 
ordained priest in 1892. Attached 
to the Stonyhurst College Astro- 
nomical Observatory, he has been 
its director since June, 1919, suc- 
ceeding the late Father Sidgreaves. 
Father Cortie has been Professor of 
Physics at Stonyhurst College for 
twenty-seven years, and Director of 
Music and Choirmaster for nineteen 
years. In 1905 he directed an ex- 
pedition to observe the total solar 
eclipse at Vinaroz, Spain; and he 
had charge of the British Govern- 
ment expedition to the Tonga Is- 
lands, in the Southern Pacific, in 
1911, and to Hernésand, Sweden, in 
1914. Father Cortie is the author 
of numerous memoirs and papers 
on scientific subjects and has lec- 
tured on astronomical topics in 
most of the chief towns in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 


Eve Woopsurn Leary (“Lilac 
Lives”), a resident of Binghamton, 
N. Y., is a frequent contributor to 
the magazines, though this is her 
first appearance in THE CATHOLIC 
Worn. Her efforts have hitherto 
been confined chiefly to short 
stories and essays, but she is now 
working on a novel. 


Rev. JowHn F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 
(“Protestant Activities in South 


America”), is Professor of Latin 
American History at the University 
of Notre Dame. 


His knowledge of 


Our Contributors. 


this subject is derived from specia: 
study and from several years’ res- 
idence in South America. He at- 
tended the Jesuit College at Monte- 
video, and was at one time private 
secretary to the U. S. Minister to 
Uruguay, and afterwards clerk in 
the American consulate at Santos, 
Brazil. Father O’Hara revisited 
South America for further study in 
1920. 


BerTHA Raprorp (Mrs. FRrep- 
ERICK O.) Sutton (“The Way of 
Our Lady of Lourdes”), as our 
readers will recall, is a member of 
the Hospitalité de Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. Her last previous contri- 
bution to THe CaTHoLic WorLp was 
“The ‘Grand National,’” in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 


Nora Nr CwHaTHain§ (“The 
River”) is an Irish poet, and a new 
contributor, whose work, we are 
sure, will be cordially received by 
our readers. 


ELven Gates Starr (“A Bypath 
into the Great Roadway”), niece of 
the distinguished convert, Eliza 
Allen Starr, relates in this article 
the story of her own religious opin- 
ions and experiences, and her final 
conversion to the Catholic Faith. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Con- 
quering Truth”) is a well-known 
writer whose short stories appear 
regularly in the leading magazines. 
This is her first story to be pub- 
lished in THE CatHoLic Wor.p, but 
there are more to come. Mrs. Par- 


























menter has also written a juvenile 
book, A Winter with the Warners, 
to be published by Rand McNally in 
the fall. 


EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER 
(Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) Wyatt (“Ber- 
nard Shaw and His Saint Joan’’) 
needs no further introduction to 
our readers, who eagerly await her 
studies in dramatic criticism. 


Mase. J. Bourquin (“The Voice 
of the Lighthouse”) is another reg- 
ular contributor whose work has 
endeared her to readers of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. Miss Bourquin 
is a teacher of history, and Libra- 
rian of the McLean Public Library, 
of Fostoria, Ohio. 


A. Rayspoutp (“Ernest Hello”) is 
an old and highly esteemed con- 
tributor whose previous contribu- 
tions.to THE CaTHoLic WorLp in- 
clude “Novalis” in October, 1922, 
and “Where Extremes Meet” in Oc- 
tober, 1914. 


L. J. S. Woop (“The American 
Consistory”’) is a resident of Rome. 
His article on “Mussolini and the 
Roman Question” in our last issue 
has attracted wide attention. 
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P. J. O’Connor Durry (“The Man 
Who Told Stories”) contributes the 
third tale inthe series which began 
in the March number. We refer 
our readers to the note in “Our Con- 
tributors” printed in that issue. 


ELLEN FRANCIS GILBERT (“Rhap- 
sody”), of Delhi, N. Y., is a recent 
convert to the Catholic Faith. Her 
work has hitherto appeared in the 
leading secular magazines. Our 
readers will join with her in the 
hope that now her poems “will 
often have Catholic printing.” 


FLORENCE MAGEE (“The Novice’) 
sends in this profoundly thought- 
ful and poignantly beautiful poem 
from Sacramento, California. Mrs. 
Magee is a new contributor. 


Ricut Rev. JoHn S. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. (“Man and Beast”), Auxiliary 
Bishop of Salford, England, and one 
of our most valued contributors, 
favors us with another essay in that 
vivid, picturesque style we have 
come to associate with his pen. 
Bishop Vaughan’s article on “Imag- 
ination” in THe CaTHOLIC WorLbD 
for June, 1923, was not only inter- 
esting but edifying to all our 
readers. 
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The Romans in Britain. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle, F.R.S. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 
This volume comes to us from 

one of the leading Catholic apol- 

ogists of the day. Sir Bertram 

Windle has written on a variety of 

subjects with such charm and 

clarity of expression that any book 
from his pen is welcome. His 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 

Britain gives a list of all the re- 

mains, such as earthworks, bar- 

rooms, dikes, and camps, with a 

running commentary on their his- 

torical value; and with the volume 
in one’s hand, an itinerary through 
the museums of England, where 
specimens of the monuments are 
housed, might be made with profit. 

The same may be said of Dr. 

Windle’s latest study on the Ro- 

man remains in Britain. The 

volume is well illustrated, and any- 
one interested in the study of this 
little-known period might use the 
book as a guide for his journey- 
ings. Dr. Windle’s graphic de- 
scription of the kind of life led in 
Britain during the Roman occupa- 
tion is couched in language all can 
understand, and in this respect it 
is an advance upon many of the 
volumes which have appeared on 
the subject. The book itself is 
founded upon a series of lectures 
delivered at the University of To- 
ronto, and the lectures were written 
on the ground, as it were, since the 
learned author gained his famil- 
iarity with his subject “during 
long walks and bicycle expedi- 
tions” along the roads he describes. 
Two interesting chapters treat 
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of the Oriental religions in the 
Roman Empire, and Christianity 
in the Empire and in Britain. 
There are few subjects more fas- 
cinating than that of Christianity 
in Britain before the end of the 
Roman occupation. Harnack has 
given us a final decision on the 
celebrated Lucius Rex Britannorum 
legend which Bede uses as the 
corner stone of Christianity in 
Britain, and we are obliged in con- 
sequence to place the year 314 as 
the terminus a quo of our knowl- 
edge of Christian life in the British 
Isles. And yet, as Dr. Windle 
points out, it is obvious that the 
presence of three British bishops 
at the Council of Arles (314) pre- 
supposes a fully organized Chris- 
tian Church there. All we have to 
help us is Gildas, and it is prob- 
lematical how far his statements 
are to be trusted. His De Excidio 
Britannorum, as Dr. Windle well 
says, is less history than rhetoric. 
But the Church had existed a long 
time before the Milvian Bridge de- 
cision, as St. Augustine found in 
596, when “behind the pagan 
screen which had intercepted for a 
century and a half its communica- 
tions with the outer world,” there 
was strong and potent a Christian 
Church which hated him and his 
missioners, because they believed 
him to be a friend of their mortal 
enemies. 

Dr. Windle’s study of the re- 
mains for this period should stim- 
ulate a wide interest in early 
British archzology. The little 
chapter at the end, on the similar- 
ity of historical background be- 
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tween the Roman occupation of 
Britain and British occupation in 
India, forms a fitting conclusion to 
the volume, for out of the resem- 
blances in the situation confront- 
ing the two empires the student 
can easily perceive a likeness which 
will assist him in understanding 
those far-off days when the Roman 
legions ruled Britannia. P. G. 


Art Principles in Literature. By 
Francis P. Donnelly, SJ. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
We have learned to expect well- 

considered utterances from Father 

Donnelly. An educator of wide 

experience, a poet of charm, a 

prose writer of distinction, he quite 

manifestly believes in studying art 
and literature ab initio. The year 

1900 or thereabouts is not distant 

enough for his critical view of the 

principles of artistic expression. 

Scholar that he is, he knows that 

the glorious past was once the 

glorious present, alive and re- 
sponsive to the interplay of one 
man’s soul upon another’s. But 
the author is keenly conversant 
with the twentieth century, too, 
and so when he makes his plea for 

a stricter and more logical evalua- 

tion of art and literature, he knows 

with precision the points he wishes 
to make. 

It is altogether refreshing to 
read Father Donnelly’s acute ob- 
servations on the things that touch 
the imaginative life. In this chang- 
ing world of nowadays one hears 
little about Plato and A¢schylus. 
They seem to be quite dead, with 
their spirits hovering only over the 
sunny shores near the Agean. But 
they wake easily enough when 
Father Donnelly conjures them to 
prove the truth and beauty of 
ancient things. For he still be- 


lieves that the Greek dramatists 
and philosophers were more than 
pleasant séntimentalists for Hel- 
lenic dilettantes, and that Homer is 
Homer yet. He believes that 
Horace with a sense of humor was 
superior to a modern satirist with- 
out one. He believes further that 
Dante and Shakespeare were really 
gifted beyond the measuring ability 
of a 1924 intelligence test. It is 
indeed an inspiration to read these 
chapters of delightful prose. Truly 
his fellow critics, who hold with 
him that even the Great War did 
not destroy the immutable prin- 
ciples behind all art and literature 
and life, are grateful to him for his 
book. 

In the first part of his volume he 
discusses, among other topics, the 
relations between the artist and the 
world, the vagaries of individ- 
ualism, the social quality of art, 
realism and reality, the kinship of 
art and religion, the relationship be- 
tween art and virtue. In the second 
part the author analyzes his ob- 
servations and experience in educa- 
tion. Very interesting, indeed, are 
the chapters in which he shows 
how an unskillful instructor may 
prevent a student from forming a 
love for Latin and Greek, or in fact 
for literature at all; and most ab- 
sorbing is his array of arguments 
proving the value of the Greek 
language and the necessity for a 
widespread culture in the glory 
that was Greece. 

Father Donnelly will not please 
everybody; he probably has no such 
ambition. But this fact is quite 
clear: he does not tilt with radical 
ideas because they are radical, but 
because they are not true; he does 
not praise Aristotle and Michelan- 
gelo because they need a defense. 
but because they do not need one. 
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To those who believe that the re- 
ward of being alive is much more 
than a series of pleasant or un- 
pleasant sensations, this book will 
be choicely satisfying; perhaps to 
those who have sought new canons, 
and are impatient of the philos- 
ophy of the past, it will be at times 
a ringing challenge. But challenge 
though it may be, it is not the 
challenge of one who loves the old 
because he knows not the new, but 
rather of one who takes truth 
where he finds it, in Sophocles or 
in Shakespeare, in Aquinas or in 
Benedetto Croce, in the academic 
groves or in the market place. 
J. F. W. 


The Inquisition. A Political and 
Military Study of Its Establish- 
ment. By Hoffman Nickerson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 
Mr. Nickerson’s volume on the 

Inquisition, with a Preface by 

Hilaire Belloc, is the fairest pres- 

entation of the case we have come 

across outside of the Abbé Vacan- 
dard’s well-known critical study, 
which he utilizes to good effect. 

Unlike the anti-Catholic bigot, 

Henry Charles Lea, to whom the 

Middle Ages is a sealed book, Mr. 

Nickerson succeeds in grasping 

fairly well the spirit of the time 

which prompted the institution of 
the Inquisition, and explains its 
methods of procedure. 

He says well: “It was a high de- 
sire of justice, for the replacement 
of lynch law in heresy cases by a 
regular system of procedure, which 
dictated the establishment of the 
Inquisition.” “Its serious business 
of judgment,” he adds, “was en- 
trusted to the best qualified per- 
sons who could be found, the 
Dominicans.” Why? Because 
“they were learned in theology, in- 
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dependent of local prejudice and 
not apt to be terrified by local in- 
fluence.” “The moral unity of 
Europe, a unity well worth pre- 
serving, was seriously threatened 
in the thirteenth century, and the 
Inquisition alone preserved it until 
the great cataclysm of the six- 
teenth.” 

We know of no better account of 
the Albigensian War, although in 
another edition we would recom- 
mend Mr. Nickerson to omit the 
apocryphal utterance of Arnaud of 
Citeaux (p. 115) at the siege 
of Béziers: “Kill them all, for God 
will know His own.” Tamizey de 
Larroque proved it to be unauthen- 
tic over sixty years ago, in the 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne 
(Vol. VI. pp. 115-128). It is not 
mentioned by any eyewitness or 
by any trustworthy contemporary 
writer. It is not mentioned by the 
Cistercian, Pierre de Vaux-Cernay, 
who accompanied the Crusaders, 
nor by Guillaume de Puy-Laurens, 
a bitter enemy of the Crusaders, 
nor by Guillaume de Tudéle, an- 
other contemporary. The one 
source for this fable is the un- 
reliable German monk, Czsarius of 
Heisterbach, who wrote from hear- 
say some sixty years after the 
event. 

A bitter chapter on Prohibition 
concludes this most interesting 
volume. The author stigmatizes 
the eighteenth amendment as a 
parasitic growth which has fastened 
itself upon the American Con- 
stitution, owing to the fanatical 
propaganda of a twentieth-century 
Puritanic Inquisition. “The Pro- 
hibition movement,” he says, “is an 
act of aggression, of questionable 
value for its own ugly purpose, the 
attaining of greater industrial ef- 
ficiency.” B. L. C, 
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The Revolution in Ireland. 1906-1923. 
By W. Alison Phillips. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00. 

“History, not propaganda,” the 
author tells us, is his aim in this 
work. He has done a good deal for 
history, but he has accomplished 
much more for propaganda. A 
deeply-seated imperialism and a 
strong anti-Irish prejudice have 
prevented him from producing a 
record worthy of the stirring events 
with which he deals. 

The introductory part of this 
work, which is a summary of Irish 
history, is replete with attacks on 
Irish character, political institu- 
tions, and ideals, which betray a 
poor understanding of the Gaelic 
soul and a very superficial knowl- 
edge of Ireland’s ancient civiliza- 
tion. It is difficult to see how the 
Irish are bad citizens, naturally de- 
structive and noted for intolerance. 
His theories that tribalism pre- 
vented material progress and made 
nationhood impossible are contra- 
dicted by the vast majority of repu- 
table students of early Irish civili- 
zation. 

In dealing with the Sinn Fein 
revolution the author’s pen is con- 
stantly dipped in the ink of preju- 
dice. There is an abiding regret 
that an inferior people devoid of 
nationhood should successfully as- 
sert its rights against the almost 
divinely appointed imperialism of 
a superior race. This attitude strips 
the work of that nobility and high 
inspiration which should envelop 
the pages of a record of heroic ef- 
fort and high idealism. It char- 
acterizes great courage as cruel de- 
ceit, national warfare as organized 
murder, and idealism as fanaticism. 

Favorable aspects of the book are 
its clear and orderly marshaling of 


events, substantial honesty in the 
presentation of facts, and lucid and 
well-balanced diction. Its estimate 
of the value of the Land League 
and the Gaelic League as precursors 
of Sinn Fein shows a sound under- 
standing of the secret of the 
strength of this latest phase of Irish 
nationalism. It is a pity that bias 
prevented scholarship from doing 
justice to the genius and upright 
character of such a movement. 
J. F.C. 


Gun Fodder. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
With Introduction by Philip 
Gibbs. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

How many of the war books 
which surfeited the land a few 
years ago will live? I read scores 
of them up to 1918, when I ex- 
changed the story for the reality, 
but of those scores I remember 
—one: Monsignor Bickerstaffe- 
Drew’s French Windows. But 
here is one other, which I have 
just come to know, which I think 
I shall never forget, and which I 
believe will take a permanent 
place among the documents of the 
time; a fact that seems already 
attested by its present republica- 
tion five years after its original 
appearance. This is, without ques- 
tion, one of the important books 
of the World War, a book which 
will be read a hundred years from 
now—because the author brought 
to his task the full requirements 
for writing an authentic and per- 
manent work. Experience was 
only one of those requirements. 
The gift of visioning and of telling 
were equally essential. Major 
Gibbs rose from the lowest ranks 
to a command, and thus came to 
know the soldier’s story from the 
very bottom. But to this experience 
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he added a marked family gift for 
literature (he is the younger brother 
of Sir Philip Gibbs and of Cosmo 
Hamilton, the novelist), developed 
by a high education, and a soul 
both fine and strong in its powers 
of sensibility and aspiration. The 
result is a book of astonishing 
vitality, vivid, intense, giving such 
a panoramic view of the war as is 
hardly to be found elsewhere; for, 
as it happened, Major Gibbs served 
on both the Eastern and Western 
fronts. 

Some readers may regret that, in 
republishing, the author did not 
temper a few of his pages, explain- 
ing, at least, if not modifying, his 
strictures against what he called in 
those violent days “the failure of 
Christ” and “a Church which 
denied God.” But such state- 
ments as these (which his brother 
refutes in his Introduction) are not 
only explained by the whole book 
itself, but should not be read out 
of their context. Indeed, the real 
value of the book lies in just this 
fact, that it is printed as it was 
written, hot out of the author’s 
war-scalded heart, full of tragic 
rage against the fearful com: 
placency and incompetency of red- 
taped officialdom, which sacrificed 
human blood and immortal souls 
more wantonly than it wasted guns 
and ammunition. It is this that 
makes Gun Fodder a living, authen- 
tic document. As for the author’s 
pacifist views, there is not a man 
who served who will not share and 
applaud them, even though he 


know in his heart that had he been 
a Belgian, let us say, in 1914, he 
would not have been a pacifist, but 
just such a fighter as Hamilton 
Gibbs—or as near as he could come 
to it. 

Gun Fodder .has, however, more 
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than an historical value. It is an 
enormously entertaining — story, 
colorful, humorous, caustic, beau- 
tified with many passages of re- 
markably fine prose. The stery 
of the Great Retreat of 1918 is epic 
in its power and dimensions. Who- 
ever enjoys meeting a real man, 
alive and ardent, with something 
to say and the gift of saying it, will 
enjoy every page of Major Gibbs’s 
volume. The Catholic reader, too, 
will respond to such touches as the 
Christmas Mass in a barn, the 
soldier’s vigil at Rouen, and the 
story of the prayer to Christ for 
water—Christ did not fail there!— 
nor did the faith of the author fail, 
throughout, despite his heart-wrung 
outbursts of disillusionment. Judg- 
ing by the promise of this book, it 
is not difficult to predict that Ham- 
ilton Gibbs may yet even surpass 
his elder brothers in literature. He 
has a stroke and a directness which 
neither of them seems quite to 
command. Cc. P. 


Memories of Many Years (1839- 
1922). By Archbishop Seton. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.50. 
Archbishop Seton’s friends in 

Europe and America, noting the 

trooping years pass by and seeing 

nothing recent coming from his 
pen, surely began to fear that he 
might wing his flight through the 
pathways of the stars to the Jasper 

Gates, without leaving them the 

opulent heritage of his reminis- 

cences. They now may be assured. 

The testament has been written, 

signed, published, and endorsed: 

“Memories of Many Years (1839- 

1922).” As usual, some will be 

pleased, others disappointed, but 

all—friends, foes, if there be any, 
and neutrals—may find in these 
pages treasures abundant and in 
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great variety. An Introduction by 
Shane Leslie is a very fine and just 
analysis of the book. A foreword 
by the author traces the genealog- 
ical tree of the Seton family to 
Colonial days. 

After the charming story of the 
first ten years of Robert Seton’s 
life, spent in a home where peace, 
refinement, and natural affection 
reigned always, the rest of the 
captivating memoirs read like a 
series of letters, addressed to rela- 
tives or intimates, describing with 
sincerity and without reserve the 
salient events of a very long, unique 
stewardship. His school days, in 
particular six years at the Acca- 
demia of Noble Ecclesiastics in 
Rome, travels during the long vaca- 
tions, the meetings with great 
churchmen and distinguished lay- 
men and women, furnish most en- 
tertaining reading. 

In the Eternal City he was in his 
atmosphere. He loves Rome, and 
knows it better than the Romans. 
Here he was made Archbishop of 
Heliopolis, and here for twelve 
years (1902-1914) “he lived a rare 
and exquisite life apart from men 
and even from his fellow clergy, 
pontificating from time to time in 
Rome’s churches or moving in the 
more reserved circles of interna- 
tional society.” 

The book abounds in anecdotes, 
repartee, dramatic moments, fine 
portraits, made with frank fidelity, 
and sometimes with a little malice, 
of the hundreds of notables he met 
and who claimed his acquaintance 
or his friendship. 

“Life in America” is pictured in 
somber tones, with hints that he 
was here the object of studied 
persecution and ostracism, espe- 
cially during the quarter of a cen- 
tury he was the rector of the 
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“dreary parish” on the rocky 
heights of Jersey City, N. J. 

At the risk of committing lése 
Monseigneur, I shall say that the 
frequent allusions in the Memories 
to his high ancestral name and the 
many passages of self-praising will 
be called vanity by plain people, 
uninitiated, it may be, in the et- 
iquette and correct dressing of 
autobiographies; Shane Leslie de- 
fines these traits by a softer word 
—“naive.” 

Memories of Many Years is a 
general confession. Its _ pious, 
learned, lovable, aristocratic author 
is sui generis, and may one not say 
of him, as was said of Sheridan, 
that the mold in which he was 
formed has been broken? There 
never will be another Robert Arch- 
bishop Seton. W. F. M. 


A Carmelite of the Sacred Heart. 
The Life of Mére Marie de Jésus, 
Foundress of the Carmel of 
Paray-le-Monial. Translated from 
the French by M. E. Arendrup. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 

The Life of Mother Clare Fey. 
Foundress of the Congregation of 
the Poor Child Jesus, 1815-1894. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.25. 

To most of us worldlings the 
amount of pure romance that may 
be crowded into the life of a con- 
templative is well nigh unbeliev- 
able. This may be partly due to 
the fact that, as Mr. Myles Connolly 
has said in speaking of the lives 
of the saints, their “eccentricities 
are very often held up unrelieved, 
and we are forced to look upon 
the picture of a man who is neither 
of earth nor heaven.” There are 
biographical exceptions, however, 
and this “Life of Mother Marie 
de Jésus” is one of them. It is no 
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disrespect to say of its compiler 
that she possesses a “nose for 
news” that would have made her, 
had she remained in the world, the 
envy of her fellow journalists. She 
has visualized the daily round of 
a convent of inclosed nuns in an 
unconsciously self-revealing way 
that brings it close to the reader 
and makes him better because of 
its proximity. 

Through it all the subject of the 
sketch moves sweetly and majesti- 
cally. To very few is it given to 
crowd so much of spiritual and ma- 
terial achievement into a space of 
sixty-four years; years, moreover, 
that were never free from physical 
weakness. The portion of the 
book that deals with the founda- 
tion at Paray-le-Monial, because of 
its inevitable association with the 
scenes of the revelations made te 
St. Margaret Mary, is especially 
fascinating. 

The account of Mother Clare Fey 
carries us from the city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with its deplorable social 
conditions, responsible, humanly 
speaking, for the birth of her con- 
gregation, on through the troublous 
Kulturkampf to the more peaceful 
days beyond. It is the interwoven 
history of a soul and an institution 
—a book to strengthen one for 
battle and to conduce to inward 
peace. 3. & &. 


A Great Ideal and its Champion. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 4s. 6d. 

This collection of the papers and 
addresses of Sir Charles Stewart 
Loch, late secretary of the London 
Charity Organization Society, is a 
valuable contribution to social work 
literature. It should prove in- 


teresting reading, not only to pro- 
fessional social workers, but to 
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anyone alive to the broader aspects 
of social welfare. The discussions 
are thought-provoking. Not only 
does the author indicate the philos- 
ophy underlying the charity or- 
ganization movement, but he sug- 
gests the principles upon which all 
social endeavor should be based. 

He is not dogmatic, nor does he 
advocate one method of approach 
to social problems, but he makes 
clear the dangers of aimless char- 
ity. “Aimless charity,” he says, 
“does not fail to be injurious, and 
may wound and kill its man as 
would any other shot less benev- 
olently intentioned.” 

Charity is a sense of membership 
in social life. In perfecting such 
membership, the acquisition of 
better social habits is essential; 
and to acquire a new social habit, 
some form of discipline is neces- 
sary. This theory, for example, 
shows the soundness of his think- 
ing. The whole book is well worth 
reading. J. M. H. 


The Charities of St. Vincent de Paul. 
By Cyprian W. Emanuel, O.F.M. 


Chicago: Franciscan Herald 
Press. $2.50. 
This evaluation of the ideas, 


principles, and methods of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul is a very carefully 
prepared and well-written book. 
All possible sources of information 
seem to have been consulted, and 
the result is, undoubtedly, a very 
accurate picture of St. Vincent de 
Paul’s principles and activities. 
However, in evaluating his meth- 
ods, it seems a little unfair to use 
as a yardstick the technical stand- 
ards developed by organized char- 
ities evolved after years of experi- 
ment. St. Vincent de Paul recog- 
nized the need for organized effort, 
and he is rightly given great credit 
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for his work along this line. The 
technical standards which came as 
a later development were only 
made possible through his work of 
organization. J. M. H. 


The American Citizen. By John A. 
Lapp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to set 
forth the essential facts of Amer- 
ican citizenship and the civic and 
social problems with which the citi- 
zen must deal. It is dedicated by 
its title to the millions of Catholic 
citizens who take their full part in 
performing the duties of American 
citizenship and thereby help to 
solve the problems which confront 
the people of this land. Wherever 
possible, the author has used repre- 
sentative Catholic opinions and dec- 
larations to show the value of moral 
and religious backgrounds for citi- 
zenship and to emphasize the unity 
of our common efforts for civic and 
social betterment and the good of 
the country. Dr. Lapp has suc- 
ceeded in writing a textbook that is 
clear, concise, and interesting. The 
story of our government moves 
along rapidly and vividly so as to 
present an interesting recital to the 
juvenile mind. It is a good sign that 
the textbooks used in our schools 
are beginning to be written by Cath- 
olic authors. J. V. MCK. 


Play Fair. By John M. Cooper, D.D. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
Education Press. Paper, 50 cents. 
This splendid little volume is 

written especially for boys and has 

an appeal that cannot fail to make 
itself felt upon the adolescent mind. 

It is more than a book on civics, it 

is more than a book on ethics, for 

it is filled with an idealism that has 
its basis in the Catholic religion. 
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However, it is not in any sense a 
“preachy” book—a moral pill dis- 
guised with a sugar coating; rather, 
it is a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk in a manly fashion about those 
things which mean most in life for 
a boy who practices his faith. It is 
well illustrated and uniform in its 
direct appeal to the boy and in set- 
ting out the ideal that is its theme: 
“In work and in the game, at home 
and at school, for country and for 
Church, to man and to God, the 
American Catholic boy’s ideal is— 
Play Fair.” J. V. MCK. 


Fundamentals of Pedagogy. A Text- 
book for Catholic Teachers. By 
Rev. James Higgins. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
Fundamentals of Pedagogy, says 

the author in the Introduction, 

“aims to give in clear and simple 

language the basal thoughts on the 

different divisions of education.” 

There is need, he thinks, for just 

this kind of treatise. And in this 

he is undoubtedly correct; there is 
room for a text that will give the 
teacher the proper philosophical 
background on which to project 
the results of present-day exper- 
imental education. But it seems 
the author was more successful in 
detecting this need than in satis- 
fying it. He defines education as 

“the harmonious development of 

the physical, the mental, the 

zsthetic, and the religious powers 
of man,” etc. (p. 9). Here man 

(human being) seems to be the 

subject of the educative process. 

But throughout the rest of the 

book, save for a quotation from 

Dr. Wirth (pp. 82, 83), one is re- 

peatedly confronted with an almost 

Platonic dissociation of body and 

soul. Thus, on p. 16, occurs this 

statement, “The practice of edu- 
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cation tells us how the body, the 
mind, and the soul ought to be de- 
veloped.” Again, on p. 17, the con- 
trasting attitude of asceticism takes 
the place of the philosophical doc- 
trine of substantial union of body 
and soul: “To educate a child, 
then, means to develop naturally 
and harmoniously all the powers 
and capabilities of the body and the 
soul so that...” More striking 
still is the absence of the doctrine 
of substantial union in the two 
chapters that deal explicitly with 
the body (chapter v.) and with 
the soul (chapter vi.). 

There are statements regarding 
the soul’s substantiality, simplicity, 
spirituality, and intrinsic independ- 
ence of the body (pp. 38, 39), but 
regarding union only this sentence 
appears, “The soul then is a simple, 
spiritual, substantial being or the 
ultimate internal principle by which 
we think, feel, and will, and by 
which our bodies are animated” 
(p. 39). Now, it might be argued 
that one can easily read substantial 
union into the concept “animation,” 
but that is beside the point. The 
vital thing is what will the reader 
obviously take out of the. term 
“animated,” and not what can he 
read into it. Furthermore, the 
author himself seems to be led 
astray by it, for in the very next 
paragraph he discusses the faculties 
of the soul, giving them an em- 
pirical application which the fac- 
ulty theory, rightly understood, was 
never meant to have. 

The author writes, “The soul has 
certain powers or faculties, that is, 
principles of action. These are 
divided into the cognitive and ap- 
petitive faculties.” He illustrates 
this distinction by an example: a 
teacher sees a book in a shop win- 
dow, desires it and purchases it. 
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He goes on to say, “By her cogni- 
tive faculties she recognizes the 
book as the one for which she had 
been looking, and by her appetitive 
faculties she was prompted to 
purchase it” (p. 40). Now, empir- 
ically it does not explain anything 
to say that one recognizes because 
one has the power of recognizing, 
or that one desires because one has 
the capacity for desiring. Further- 
more, the doctrine of faculties is 
meant to explain only the causal 
relation between substance and 
action—a substance acts through 
its faculties. And from this point 
of view the doctrine is valid and 
valuable. Thus, if we find an action, 
like thought, that transcends the 
particular and the material, then 
we know that its cause must tran- 
scend matter. Finally, in the ex- 
ample under discussion, who 
bought the books? “She,” says the 
author. This signifies that the 
human person, and not the soul, is 
the subject of the operations in 
question. 

Opposed to dissociation is the 
Scholastic teaching that body and 
soul are substantially united in the 
human person. Man acts and his 
action is one. This is the doctrine 
of sound philosophy, and this alone 
can be harmonized with Catholic 
dogma or can close the door against 
materialism. 

Apart from the fundamental 
weakness pointed out above, there 
are many good things in the book. 
Still, some details are likely to be 
misleading. A case in point is the 
law, “Exercise strengthens faculty.” 
For, if this be taken in the strict 
sense of the old faculty psychology, 
it is contrary to experimental evi- 
dence. Another instance in which 
a statement is likely to be mis- 
understood, is the presentation of 
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the resonance theory of hearing 
(p. 46). It is presented, not as a 
theory—it is only a theory—but as 
a certain scientific explanation of 
audition. 

Extreme brevity in many in- 
stances is no doubt an unavoidable 
offense against clearness. 

J. A. S. 


Introduction to Social Service. By 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a rather brief and the- 
oretic work which should be of 
general interest to all who take the 
responsibility of social work seri- 
ously, whether they follow it as a 
profession or a social duty. Its title 
is accurate, but the foreword is mis- 
leading, as it is a book of general 
theory rather than practical appli- 
cation. It is written, of course, from 


a Catholic point of view but will 
undoubtedly be found helpful and 
interesting to all, regardless of reli- 
gious affiliation. 

The first chapters deal with the 
postulates of social science, the sci- 
entific premises which must be ac- 


cepted as a starting point. Four 
are named: the existence of God, 
the freedom of the human will, the 
immortality of the soul, and the In- 
carnation of Christ. The next chap- 
ters deal with the family, the State, 
the social value of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the social influence of 
Christ’s teaching. The final chap- 
ters concentrate on the individual’s 
responsibility in social service, and 
emphasize the need of codperation 
and scientific methods. 

The technical make-up of the 
book is good. The parallel num- 
bering of both the topical summary 
at the beginning of each chapter 
and the paragraphs in the chapter 
is helpful. At the end of each chap- 
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ter there are pertinent topics and 
questions for reading and discus- 
sion, and also a list of references 
for further study. The book is well 
indexed. It should find its greatest 
field of usefulness in individual 
self-study. M. L, R. 


Louis Pasteur. By S. J. Holmes, 
Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

Pierre Curie. By Marie Curie. Trans- 
lated by Charlotte and Vernon 
Kellogg. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.25. 

Both of these men were discov- 
erers of the very first rank; dis- 
coverers whose findings revolution- 
ized the branches of science with 
which they were associated, and 
still more revolutionized the funda- 
mental ideas of science generally. 
Both characters were personally 
captivating. But what a contrast 
in other ways between the two men! 
Pasteur made more numerous dis- 
coveries, and all were of a beneficial 
character. Curie’s discovery of 
radium, in which he was associated 
with his wife, was of enormous im- 
portance and has its benefits for 
mankind, but in that respect is far 
inferior to Pasteur’s gift. Both, 
curiously enough, began their 
careers by investigations in crystal- 
lography, and both, during their 
lifetime, received a very full recog- 
nition of their work. 

Pasteur was a fervent Catholic, 
and though his religious life is, per- 
haps naturally, not much insisted 
on in this particular biography, yet 
it is recognized. Curie was the son 
of a freethinker who not only did 
not have his children baptized, but 
brought them up without any reli- 
gion. Madame Curie was the child 
of Catholic parents, but had ceased 
to practice her religion before she 
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married and has never, it would ap- 
pear, returned to it. Such is the 
radical difference which marks the 
contrast between the two discov- 
erers. Both biographies are well 
written and well worth study by 
those who are desirous of learning 
what these men did and what they 
were like. The life of Pasteur is 
simply written and may be recom- 
mended as a suitable book to put 
into the hands of the young. It 
would make a good prize in schools. 
B. C. A. W. 


A Cure of Souls. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

This novel illustrates Miss Sin- 
clair’s old trick of loading the dice 
against a character for whom she 
has conceived a dislike. The char- 
acter, in this case, is the Reverend 
Canon Clement Purcell Chamber- 
lain, and it is Miss Sinclair’s un- 
flinching purpose to prove that he 
is eaten up with the sin of sloth; 
just as, at various times in the 
past, it has been her unflinching 
purpose to prove that Harriet Frean 
was stultified by the beautiful 
teachings of her parents, that the 
Romantic was a neurotic coward, 
that Anne Majendie was too pure 
to be good, that Mary Olivier was 
victimized by her mother—and so 
on. The method is always the 
same; it consists of washing every- 
thing out of the picture except one 
color, and then of applying that un- 
til one is almost color-blind. It is 
the greater pity, because so many 
of Miss Sinelair’s ideas are first- 
rate. 

In the present case, for example, 
if we had been permitted to see 
Canon Chamberlain as a genuine, 
living being, gradually undermined 
by laziness and luxury, ruining the 
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work of his energetic curates be- 
cause it is too much of a challenge to 
him, encouraging the secret passion 
of the district visitor for himself, 
because it makes her work harder 
and so relieves him, reading novels 
instead of studying, dreaming of 
food and sleep, softening and dis- 
integrating more and more, until 
finally he gives up his cure of 
souls—this, which Miss Sinclair in- 
dicates in outline, would have beea 
a powerful novel. In actuality, it 
has very little of this power. The 
protagonist is flat, unchanging, 
with nothing of the real quality of 
life in him. He acts with mechan- 
ical consistency throughout, in just 
the way we have been warned he 
will act, but we fail to see a sig- 
nificant degradation of human na- 
ture in him, because we fail to see 
human nature itself. We never be- 
lieve in him, and so we lose the 
moral of his catastrophe. M. kK. 


Ethical Principles for the Character 
of a Nurse. By James M. Brogan, 
S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co. $1.35. 

It is very encouraging, indeed, 
to find that a book of so serious a 
character as this has gone into its 
third impression. It is an excellent 
little volume, practical and thor- 
ough, and yet easy to comprehend 
and interestingly written. Father 
Brogan calls attention to the fact 
that perhaps never was there so 
much need of cultivation of char- 
acter as at the present time. In 
many places the young graduates 
of our high schools have been 
brought up in a life so devoid of 
discipline that it is hard for them 
to settle down to the rigor of a 
nurse’s life, and yet it is extremely 
important that they should be 
taught the deep underlying prin- 
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ciples of the ethics of their chosen 
profession, unless they are later to 
prove recreant to their high duties. 
Father Brogan has presented these 
principles in an attractive manner. 
The nurse is not merely a wage- 
earner. She belongs to a profes- 
sion that demands ideals as well as 
hard work, character as well as in- 
dustry, and professional standards 
of life as well as honest labor. 
J. J. W. 


The Story of the Renaissance. By 
Sidney Dark. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

In this small book of 200 pages 
Mr. Dark has considered the Ren- 
aissance from many angles, poli- 
tics, literature, art, social condi- 
tions, and the Reformation. He 
has a facile, rapid style which 
makes the volume easy reading. 


He has handled a many-sided and 
complex epoch with admirable in- 
sight and fairness, and has presen- 
ted a new point of view widely at 
variance with the traditional—and 


erroneous—one. He declines to 
canonize Luther ‘and Calvin. Of 
Erasmus he says, “He never ab- 
jured essential Catholic doctrine, 
nor had he any sympathy with 
heresy or schism.” Mr. Dark’s 
survey of the religious revolt in 
England, though necessarily brief, 
is brilliant and corrective of long- 
standing history based on legend 
instead of on original sources. The 
English people did not hail the re- 
ligious revolt of Henry VIII. with 
acclaim. Quite the contrary. “The 
suppression of the monasteries and 
the subsequent suppression of the 
trade guilds, with the spoliation of 
their funds and possessions, turned 
the majority of the English people 
violently agaifist the new State reli- 
gion. But the Tudors had firmly 
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established their authority; revolts 
against that authority were swiftly 
and ruthlessly suppressed, and 
England was gradually compelled 
to accept the new State Church 
against the will of the greater part 
of the people.” As to the doctrine 
of Knox: It appealed “particularly 
to a nation of obstinate individual- 
ists, for it gave to each individual, 
however poor and humble, a new 


_and almost startling dignity.” 


Mr. Dark is not swept into rhap- 
sodies regarding the wonderful 
achievements effected by the Ren- 
aissance. He says: “Interesting as 
the Renaissance is and great as are 
the gifts that it handed down to pos- 
terity, its glory is often sorry tinsel, 
and it must remain a matter of in- 
dividual opinion whether it did not 
take away more than it gave. It 
may indeed be safely said that 
nothing that the Renaissance left 
behind it, not even the frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, the Virgins of 
Raphael, or the plays of Shake- 
speare, are to be compared with the 
great cathedrals that remain for us 
the monuments of the piety and the 
comradeship of the Middle Ages. 
The art of the Renaissance was in- 
dividual and aristocratic; the great 
achievements of medizvalism were 
communal and democratic.” Here 
Mr. Dark implies his fundamental 
thesis: all things considered, the 
world lost rather than gained by 
the Renaissance. For this view he 
makes out a strong case, brilliantly 
presented. One cannot always agree 
with Mr. Dark, as when he says 
that “There is complete hopeless- 
ness in the Shakespearean philos- 
ophy,” that Elizabeth consented to 
Mary Stuart’s death only with deep 
reluctance, and that Catherine de’ 
Medici was “a monster of personal 
iniquity.” Mr. Martin Hume has 
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demolished that myth regarding 
Elizabeth’s “reluctance,” and Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke the one concerning 
Catherine’s “personal iniquities.” 
On page 42, Louis XVI. seems to be 
a misprint for Louis XIV.; on page 
202, the zenith of the Renaissance 
is said to have occurred at the end 
of the seventeenth century, when in 
all likelihood the sixteenth is 
meant. On page 53, Katherine of 
Aragon is called the sister of the 
Emperor Charles V.; as a matter of 
fact, of course, she was his aunt. 
Such errors can easily be corrected; 
the important thing is that Mr. 
Dark has put into this eminently 
readable book a stimulating story 
of a great epoch, refreshingly free 
from prejudice and outworn and 
misshapen traditions. 3. 3 Be 





The Little Poor Man. A Play in 
Four Acts by Harry Lee. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
This book, concerned with St. 

Francis of Assisi, has won the 

Poetry Society’s Drama Prize of 

five hundred dollars, and has been 

called by His Eminence, Cardinal 

Hayes, “One of the most beautiful 

contributions to Franciscan liter- 

ature.” Were the play to escape 
the fate of being produced by ama- 
teurs—the sad lot of most religious 
dramas—and to be staged by a first- 
class cast, it would prove fascinat- 
ing and popular. For its scenes 
are thrilling, and its lines exquisite, 
ascending frequently to the heights 
of true poetic thought. The open- 
ing could be improved by a stag- 
ing of the feast of Franeis and his 
friends, instead of the quiet narra- 
tion by the servant Guido. The 
curtain rising to the maid and but- 
ler discussing the affairs of the fam- 
ily has become commonplace. But 


even the verbal description given of 
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Zita, a Romany in love with Fran- 
cis, is full of life: 


“But oh, 
To see her dancing 
In the fire-glow— 
A spangled, swirling thing, 
With smouldering eyes, 
Blown hair too dark for shadows, 
Lifted head, 
Throat, wrists and ankles, 
Rudely braceleted, 
With jangling golden things. 
To see her smite with mimic rage 
Her tambourine, 
To hear it crash 
As though a frail Venetian vase 
Were shattered in a thousand bits 
And then, 
Swift as the lightning’s flash 
Made whole again.” 


Equally telling are the musings 
of Francis regarding the Lady 
Clare: 


“Thine eyes— 
What need that night should sigh 
For heaven’s stars. 


. . . her trust 
Lies like a trampled lily 
In the dust.” 


Though the play is delightful 
reading throughout, allowances 
must be made for sudden transi- 
tions from one incident to another, 
and for the omission of the super- 
natural. The saint is revealed 
after his conversion as a man in 
love with God and as the “Poet of 
God” (the author is to be congratu- 
lated on the poetry brought into the 
sermon in the street of Assisi), but 
no mention is made of the “Five 
Wounds” and other supernatural 
phenomena. That is probably in- 
























tentional, for the book is a play for 
the general public, and not a “life.” 
At times the student of Franciscan- 
ism will hear discords. There is a 
suggestion of an “affair” with Zita, 
of the people being shocked and 
the mother standing aghast because 
of excesses, of a loathing in the 
Lady Clare for Francis, of jealousy 
and surliness in Elias, and of 
natural bitterness as the moving 
factor in the saint’s conversion. De 
facto, Francis was free from the 
breath of scandal, Lady Clare was 
not the type to call him a “mounte- 
bank,” and Elias is a man much 
maligned. Still, by introducing such 
a variety of characters, the author 
has given an added interest to his 
book. Perhaps had he adhered to 
historical accuracy he would have 
failed in his purpose. Imagine a 
religious drama with all the char- 
acters free from blemish, or similar 
in type, produced by a company of 
amateurs or third-rate artistes. 
And behold the “audience”—fast 
asleep! N. H. 


Pamphlet Publications ——The Cath- 
olic Mind (February 8th) outlines 
“The Sacramental System” as in- 
stituted by Christ and gives some 
valuable “Points of Church Law” 
on societies, approved, prohibited, 
and permitted. A later issue (Feb- 
ruary 22d), by means of the Pas- 
toral of the Archbishop and Bishops 
of the San Francisco Jurisdiction, 
throws on “The Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony” the high light of spiritual 
interpretation. The same _ issue 
touches on the matrimonial impedi- 
ments of “Affinity and Public De- 
cency,” and offers “A Cure for 
Divorce.” A short paper on “The 


Need for Religion,” by the late 
Maurice Francis Egan, completes 
the issue. 


“Religious Statistics of 
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the World” (March 8th) offers 
valuable and interesting matter for 
consideration; and a very worth- 
while bit of exegesis, by Rev. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P., on “St. Luke’s 
Witness to St. Peter,” adds special 
value to this number. Joseph J. 
McAndrew draws upon the Fathers 
to testify to the traditional view- 
point of the Church regarding “Sun- 
day and Its Observance” (March 
22d). The latest phase of “The 
Church in France” is presented in 
a summary of the Encyclical of 
January 18, 1924, with excerpts 
from the statutes of the new “Dioc- 
esan Associations.” (America 
Press. 5 cents each.) A sane, con- 
cise, progressive consideration of 
Intelligence Tests, by Dr. Austin G. 
Schmidt, S.J., has a very valuable 
message for all teachers (America 
Press. 10 cents). To the same 
press we owe an English rendering, 
by Veronica Dwight, of Papini’s 
Prayer to Christ (10 cents). The 
translator merits a grateful “Well 
done!” from all readers not con- 
versant with Italian. 

A Little Book for Holy Week, 
containing meditations and read- 
ings from Palm Sunday to Easter, 
with two visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the Altar of Repose, is 
compiled by Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
(International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents). 

How to Choose, or Hints on the 
Deciding of One’s Vocation, by Rev. 
J. I. d’Orsonnens, S.J. (Montreal: 
L’Action Paroissiale. 10 cents), 
analyzes the different states of life 
and indicates methods to assist 
choice. It is highly endorsed by 
His Eminence, Cardinal Bégin, and 
the Archbishops of Montreal and 
Edmonton. 

The potentiality of the negro for 
sanctity and service is vindicated 
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in the life of Blessed Martin de 
Porres, told by Father Martindale, 
S.J., with insight and sympathy 
(St. Louis: Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein. 10 cents). 

International Conciliation (Feb- 
ruary, 1924) presents the full text 
of “The Winning Plan” selected by 
the American Peace Award. 

The Report of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference (Herman, Pa.) is 
devoted to the subject of science: 
the history of Franciscan achieve- 
ment in the subject; its comparative 
neglect in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries; its importance in a 
present-day Catholic curriculum. 

A helpful Book List of Sound and 
Interesting Reading to be found in 
the Wheeling Public Library is 
compiled by Father Angelus Seikel, 
O.M.Cap. We note the error of in- 
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cluding Dr. Charles Augustus 
Briggs among Catholic authors of 
philosophical works, and would also 
call attention to the misleading 
classification of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p as a “scientific” monthly. 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor-Lp is a high- 
class monthly of general literature, 
science, and art. 

We extend a cordial welcome to 
The Month (Foreign Subscription, 
5s. 6d.) edited by the Bishop of 
Auckland. The trend of its depart- 
ments evidences a wide-awake and 
penetrating concern for the tastes 
and needs of youth. Such concern 
makes for leadership of an intel- 
ligent Catholic laity. We wish to 
The Month long life and increased 
power as well as financial success 
in the interests of the diocesan 
orphanages which reap the profits 
from the magazine. 





A COMMUNICATION. 


To the Editor of THe CaTHOLIc 
WorLpD: 

REVEREND DEAR Sir: I was pleased 
to note J. H. R.’s high praise of 
Willmann’s Science of Education 
(Archabbey Press, Beatty, Pa.), in 
the April number of THe CaTHOLIc 
Wor.tp, and am very grateful to 
him for his generous reference to 
my part in the Englishing of this 
standard book. However, I think it 
will not be amiss to say a word 
about the scope of the book lest the 
readers of your esteemed Review 
be misled by J. H. R.’s assertion 
that the Science of Education will 
be “viewed as ‘old-fashioned’ by the 
average normal school student or 
teacher.” 








Willmann’s book is “old-fash- 
ioned” in the sense that it is based 
on the philosophia perennis of the 
Church, and therefore represents 
also the pxedagogia perennis. It is 
likewise “old-fashioned” in the 
sense that the author acts on the 
principle that the history of educa- 
tion must be one of our guides in 
educational matters. Whatever has 
stood the test of the ages, bids fair 
to prove of value in the present and 
future. Willmann’s book ascertains 
from the history of education, what 
is the basis of our culture and civi- 
lization, and what must, conse- 
quently, ever remain the essence of 
our courses of study. Hence the 
book is not “old-fashioned” in so 

















far as it might be thought to ignore 
what is tried and true in modern 
education. 

I believe that educational liter- 
ature “old-fashioned” after the 
manner of Willmann’s book has a 
real mission for our day and our 
country, since it offers those guid- 
ing principles of which American 
education stands in sore need. 
Most of our present-day educational 
literature seems to have as its main 
object to supplant what went be- 
fore. The literature is all so very 
new. Far from having any connec- 
tion with the old, it starts into ex- 
istence with such abruptness as if 
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a first principle of its being were to 
have nothing whatever to do with 
anything that went before. It does 
not join on with the old at all. 
The wisdom of past ages is flouted, 
and the fact that a certain method 
has been in vogue for centuries 
seems to be reason enough to ban- 
ish it from the school to-day. 

This is a wrong tendency, and 
Willmann’s book may well assist 
our educationists in combating a 
policy that is fraught with insidious 
dangers for Catholic schools. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Feuix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 
Herman, Pa., March 29, 1924. 
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